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Art. I.—1. Romeo and Juliet, in Collier’s Edition of Shake- 
speare, Vol. VI. London, 1842, 


2. Romeo and Juliet, in Knight’s Pictorial Edition of Shake- 
speare, Vol. V,—his Library Edition, Vol. VII, and his 
Cabinet Edition, Vol. VII. leokea 1839-43. 

3. Ueber Shakspeare’s Romeo und Julia, in Kritische Schriften 
von A. W. von Schlegel, erster theil. Berlin, 1828. 


4. Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge, Vol. 1—Notes on Ro- 
meo and Juliet. London, 1836. . 
5. Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, by W. Hazlitt.— Romeo 
and Juliet. ‘Third Edition. London, 1838. 
6. Characteristics of Women, by Mrs Jameson.—Character of 
Juliet. Third Edition. London, 1836. 
7. «Romeo and Juliet, as adapted for the Stage by David Garrick, 
in Mrs Inchbald’s British Theatre. 
8. Romeo and Juliet, printed from the Acting Copy, in Cumber- 
land’s British Theatre. 
| ped plays more ciearly illustrate the essentially defective state 
- of our Shakespearian interpretation, both in criticism and on 
the stage, than the one of which the later editions and critical 
notices are enumerated above. The very mainspring of tle tra- 
gic action and the tragic interest in the * Romeo and Juliet” is 
continually mistaken—a mistake involving, we shall see, a radical 
misunderstanding of Shakespeare’s mode of conceiving and me- 
thod of combining the leading elements of tragedy in general. 
In spite of all r J diligent and elaborate care which, in this 
instance, the dramatist has taken to show, both to hearer and to 
reader, that the violent sorrows and calamitous end of his “‘ pair of 
star-crossed lovers” are brought upon them by causes quite inde- 
pendent of any defect of character or impropriety of conduct in both 
or either of them,—yet we find the piece continually talked 
and written about as if the misfortunes of the hero and heroine 
were produced in the main by their own “ fault,” or “ rashness,” 
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or “imprudence,”—to the utter oblivion or disregard, in the 
mind of the verbal or literary critic, of that ever adverse des- 
tiny—those “ inauspicious stars ””—of which Romeo is so repeat- 
edly made conscious that he bears the inevitable ‘“ yoke.” 

ut it was from no such equivocal germ as this, that Shake- 
speare’s genius ever developed a great ideal edy,—nor that 
any genius ever did or ever will unfold one. In Shakespeare, 
especially, whenever a hero’s calamities are to be incurred by his 
own fault, the character is made one of violent disproportion, 
both mentally and morally,—producing either the inordinate 
wickedness of a Macbeth or an Iago, or the inordinate folly of a 
Timon or a Lear. When, on the contrary, the hero is to be ex- 
hibited before us as the victim of ill-fortune, and so to demand 
our pity in the highest and the purest sense, the character is ever 
mest carefully compounded as one of ideal dignity and harmony. 
Of Shakespeare’s application of this latter principle, ‘ Hamlet’ 
is the master example of all; but next to ‘ Hamlet,’ the ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ is one of the most remarkable. 

Ina former paper,* we have shown how that habitually degrad- 
ing misinterpretation of Shakespeare which has descended to us 
from the most disgraceful period of English history, whether in 

olitics, in morals, or in taste, still daily inverts, on our stage and 
n our criticism, the relation which the poet has established be- 
tween the character and the fortune of Macbeth. We have shown 
how Shakespeare has made the intensely selfish, cowardly, and 
remorseless ambition of that hero, plunge him headlong from the 
highest pinnacle of reputation and prosperity to the lowest depth 
of calamity and execration,—the prescience of the weird sisters, 
and the moral firmness of his wife—things in themselves good or 
indifferent—being converted by himself into helps toward the 
fulfilment of his own evil purpose, gratuitously and spontaneously 
conceived. We have also shown = our critics and our actors, 
absolutely reversing this relation, persist in holding up to us 
Macbeth as an inherently good and feeling man, for whom the 

oet claims our pity, as the victim of wicked instigations in which 
earth and hell are combined against him. And we have indicated 
the deep moral mischievousness of this theatrical and critical 
perversion. 

Now, it is remarkable, that in the acting and the criticism of 
‘ Hamlet,’ an analogous perversion has taken place,—though, 
from the opposite nature of the subject, operating exactly in an 
inverse direction. Against Hamlet, in Shckeapeane, the evil 
practices of earth, the suggestions of hell, and the enmity of For- 
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tune, are literally and truly combined, to perplex and to crush 
him; but the just harmony of his mental constitution, 
“Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man,” 


bears it out against “the slings and arrows of outrageous For- 
tune,” beaten and shattered indeed, and finally broken, but 
unswerving to the last. And yet, up to this very hour, can- 
not the critics of this Shakespearian masterpiece—including even 
Goethe, and Schlegel, and Coleridge —notwithstanding that he is 


 ——me— benetted round with villanies,”’ 


and has a preternatural embarrassment of the most horrible kind 
supernddel—Sed any adequate source of his calamities, but in 
what they represent as the “ morbid” disproportion of his own 
character—his “ excess” of reflection and imagination —his “ de- 
ficiency ” of passion and of will. We may, ere long, find occasion 
to show, that Hamlet’s consciousness of ‘‘ inauspicious stars,” so 
continually recurring throughout the piece, is as well-grounded 
as that of Romeo himself, and that under their influence alone 
does he sink—that with sensibility and imagination, with judg- 
ment and reflection, with passion and will, with sympathy and 
self-devotion, and with ‘ the hand to dare,” no less than with 
‘the will to do,” Shakespeare has studiously endowed him— 
each in an ideally exalted degree, and all most harmoniously 
combined into a character of perfect ideal strength and beauty. 

Meanwhile, those to whom such an announcement may seem 
startling, notwithstanding our recent demonstration in the in- 
stance of ‘ Macbeth,’ how possible it is for essential misunder- 
standings of this most profound of artists to establish themselves 
under the most respectable critical names,—may be somewhat 
prepared for the like demonstration in the case of ‘ Hamlet’ by 
tracing with us, in the following pages, that strictly analogous 
misinterpretation of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ which, as indicated 
at the opening of this essay, our current criticism and acting con- 
cur to uphold. 

Even Coleridge* simply tells us, concerning Romeo’s fortunes, 
that “ his change of passion, his sudden marriage, and his rash 
death, are all the effects of youth.” And respecting those of 
Juliet, the authoress of the ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ who 
has written so many pages upon this heroine, embodies the pre- 
valent misconception in her concluding paragraph :— 

‘¢ With all this immense capacity of affection and imagination, 





® ‘Characteristics of Shakspeare’s Dramas,’ in Coleridge’s ‘ Literary Re- 
mains,’ 8vo, vol. ii, p. 77. 
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there is a deficiency of reflection and of moral energy, arising from 
previous habit and education ; and the action of the drama, while it 
serves to develope the character, appears but its natural and neces- 
sary result. ‘ Le mystére de l’existence,’ said Madame de Staél to 
her daughter, ‘ c’est le rapport de nos erreurs avec nos peines.’ ”’* 

Included under this general misconception is another critical 
and popular mistake, the notion that Shakespeare, in this piece, 
reads a lesson to youth against imprudently disregarding, in the 
affair of marriage, the authority, or the consent, or the know- 
ledge, of their parents. It is, indeed, certain that Shakespeare, 
like every greatly wise man—whether poet, or philosopher, or 
both—was deeply impressed with the importance, to social wel- 
fare, of a due relation being preserved, in this matter, between 
filial choice and parental control. No writer of fiction has more 
impressively recommended the utmost deference, on such occa- 
sions, to parental counsel, kindly and disinterestedly adminis- 
tered; but neither was any one ever more alive to the worse than 
irreligion, the black impiety, as well as unnatural cruelty, com- 
mitted by such parents as, to gratify their own selfish ambition 
or wilful caprice, will force their children to belie their hearts 
and perjure their souls in the face of heaven, by calling God to 
witness the sincerity of a union which their feelings reject. 
Our dramatist was not slow to read the former kind of lessons ; 
they are abundant in his works; but in the present instance, it 
is to parents, and to fathers especially, that the moral is appli- 
cable, which results from the conduct of the heroine and her 
parents respectively. Nevertheless, the contrary notion as to 
the poet’s intention is so firmly established, that even prudent 
matrons of rank have taken their girls to witness the perform- 
ance of this play, as a warning against the dangers attendant 
on a clandestine union. 

Closely connected, again, with the commonplace light in 
which this drama has been regarded, as a mere story of an im- 
prudent love affair between two interesting young people, is the 
notion that Shakespeare has exhibited in these lovers, and in 
Juliet more especially, a temperament of peculiarly Italian 





* ‘Characteristics,’ &c., 3rd edit., vol.i, p. 203. Itseems due to Madame 
de Staél to point out that she is not at all responsible for this application of 
her general remark. She says nothing of the kind a@-prepos of Juliet, 
though she speaks of her at considerable length in the second chapter of 
the seventh book of her ‘Corinne.’ Not merely her general treatment of 
the character in those pages, but the very fact of her selecting it for per- 
sonation by her own heroine under those peculiar circumstances, shows 
that she conceived the individuality of Juliet as more exalted and vigorous, 


more nobly womanly, as well as richly poetical, than it appears in Mrs 
Jameson's appreciation. 
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vehemence ; and this im tuosity of their southern blood is held to 
account for what we find continually talked of by the critics as 
the “ precipitancy ” of their marriage, and the “ rashness” of 
their suicide. 


In opposition to these prevalent views of the matter, we must 
now proceed to show that Shakespeare, in this piece, has made 
it his business to idealize poetically, under the dramatic form, 
the power and the triumph of Love, in its largest and noblest 
sense—not merely Love as existing in a particular race or 
climate, but the sovereign passion of humanity at large, as 
exhibiting itself in the most exquisitely organized individuals. 

Verona, Giulietta, and Romeo, as they appear in the Italian 
legend, have furnished to his drama simply “a local habitation and 
aname.” The personages of his hero and heroine, we repeat, 
are ideal in the largest acceptation—in the human, or at least 
the European, not merely the Jtalian sense. ‘This was indis- 
pensable to produce completely the twofold development which 
we trace in the progress of the piece,—that sympathetic love 
is the most rapid and powerful agent in drawing forth the ener- 
gies of the individual,—and that such union of hearts, when once 
perfected, has a force, beyond all other moral power, to resist 
the direst assaults of Fortune—even as the firm-set Roman arch 
itself, which external violence may shatter, but can never cause 
to swerve. 

The supremely poetical constitution of heart and mind, as well 
as ideal beauty of person, in both Juliet and Romeo, are the 
more effectively brought home to us by introducing them, as the 
dramatist has os in immediate eontrast with the lively picture 
of vulgar discord between the rival families, and their adherents, 
which opens the play. When the comic bravadoes between the 
servants of the Capulet and the Montague, have been followed 
by the clashing of swords between the kinsmen of the 

“‘ Two households, both alike in dignity,’— 
the interference of the disturbed and indignant citizens,—the 
rushing of old Montague and Capulet themselves upon the 
scene,—and finally by “ the sentence of their moved prince,” — 
the first mention of an is marked by a sudden and pleasing 
transition from the hitherto harsh and prosaic tone of the 
dialogue, to an easy flow both of imagery and of diction, as if 
the gentle harmony in the spirit of the x Be hero, who is now 


the theme of their discourse, had communicated a sweetness of 
modulation even to the thoughts and language of the speakers, 
his tender parents and his affectionate cousin :— 














troduction of Romeo himself to our eyes and ears—his supremely 
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“ Lady Montague. O, where is Romeo !—saw you him 
to-day ? 
Right glad am I, he was not at this fray. 
envolio. Madam, an hour before the worshipp’d sun 
Peer’d forth the golden window of the east, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 
Where, underneath the grove of sycamore, 
That westward rooteth from the city’s side, 
So early walking did I see your son: 
Towards him I made; but he was ’ware of me, 
And stole into the covert of the wood : 
I, measuring his affections by my own, 
That most are busied when they are most alone, 
Pursued my humour, not pursuing his, 
And gladly shunn’d who gladly fied from me. 
Montague. Many a morning hath he there been seen, 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs : 
But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the farthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 
Away from light steals home my heavy son, 
And private in his chamber pens himself; 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out, 
And makes himself an artificial night : 
Black and portentous must this humour prove, 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 
Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cause ? 
Mon. I neither know it nor can learn of him. 
Ben. Have you impértun’d him by any means? 
Mon. Both by myself, and many other friends : 
But he, his own affections’ counseilor, 
Is to himself—I will not say, how true— 
But to himself so secret and so close, 
So far from sounding and discovery, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, t 
Ere he can — his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.— 
Could we but learn from whence his sorrows grow, 
We would as —— give cure, as know.— 
Ben. See, where he comes.—So please you, step aside ; 
I'll know his grievance, or be much denied. 
Mon. I would, thou wert so happy, by thy stay, 
To hear true shrift.—Come, madam, let’s away.” 






ce en ae 


This is an exquisitely appropriate prelude to the first in- 
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sensitive and imaginative nature under all the fanciful influence 
ofa first, youthful, and unrequited passion :— 
** Ben. Good morrow, cousin. 


Romeo. Is the day so young? 
4 Ben. But new struck nine. 
| Rom. Ah me! sad hours seem long.— 
Was that my father, that went hence so fast ? 


Ben. It was.—What sadness lengthens Romeo's hours ? 
Rom. Not having that which having makes them short. 
Ben. In love? 
Rom. Out— 
Ben. Of love? 
Rom. Out of her favour, where I am in love. 
Ben. Alas, that Love, so gentle in his view, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof! 
Rom. Alas, that Love, whose view is muffled still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will !— 
Where shall we dine? h me! ——What fray was here ?— 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all.— 
Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love !— 
Why, then,—O brawling love! O loving hate! 
O anything, of nothing first create ! 
O heavy lightness! serious vanity! 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 
Feather of lead! bright smoke! cold fire! sick health! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is !-- 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this—— 
Dost thou not laugh ? 





Ben. No, coz, I rather weep. 
Rom. Good heart, at what ? —_ 
Ben. At thy good heart’s oppression. 


Rom. Why, such is love’s transgression.— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast ; 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine: this love, that thou hast shown, 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own.—— 
Love is a smoke, rais’d with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purg'd, a fire, sparkling in lovers’ eyes ; 
Being vex’d, a sea, nourish’d with lovers’ tears.— 
What is it else ?—a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet.—— 
Farewell, my coz. 

Ben. Soft—I will go along ; 
An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut, I have lost myself; I am not here; 
This is not Romeo—he’s some other where. 

Ben. Tell me in sadness, who she is you love. 

Rom. What, shall I groan, and tell thee? 
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Ben. Groan ?—why, uno ; 
But sadly tell me who. 
Rom, Bid asick man in sadness make his will— 
Ah, word ill urg’d to one that is so ill !— 
In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 
Ben. I aim’d so near, when I suppos’d you lov’d. 
Rom. A right good marksman !—And she’s fair I love. 
Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is soonest hit. 
Rom. Well, in that hit you miss; she’ll not be hit 
With Cupid’s arrow: she hath Dian’s wit ; 
And, in strong proof of chastity well arm’d, 
From Love’s weak childish bow she lives unharm’d. 
She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 
Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold. 
Oh, she is rich in beauty—only poor, 
That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store. 
Ben. Then she hath sworn that she will still live chaste ? 
Rom. She hath—and in that sparing makes huge waste ; 
For beauty, starv’d with her severity, 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 
She is too fair, too wise; wisely too fair, 
To merit bliss by making me despair : 
She hath forsworn to love; and, in that vow, 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 
Ben. Be rul’d by me—forget to think of her. 
Rom. O, teach me how I should forget to think. 
Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes ; 
Examine other beauties. 
Rom. ’Tis the way 
To call hers, exquisite, in question more : 
These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair : 
He that is strucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost : 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair— 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a note, 
Where I may read who pass’d that passing fair ?— 
Farewell; thou canst not teach me to forget. 
Ben. I'll pay that doctrine, or else die in debt.” 


Mrs Jameson, in her elaborate account of the character of 
Juliet, commits the fundamental error of confounding this first, 
unrequited — of Romeo’s, which excites for him such deep 
anxiety in the breasts of his parents and his cousin, with one of 
the mere affectations belonging to chivalric manners :— 


«« We must remember,” says she, “ that in those times every young 
vayalier of any distinction devoted himself, at his first entrance into 
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the world, to the service of some fair lady, who was selected to be 
his fancy’s queen: and the more rigorous the beauty, and the morc 
hopeless the love, the more honourable the — To go about 
‘ metamorphosed by a mistress,’ as Speed humorously expresses it,— 
to maintain her supremacy in charms at the sword’s point; to sigh ; 
to walk with folded arms; to be negligent and melancholy, and to 
show a careless desolation, was the fashion of the day. The Surreys, 
the Sydneys, the Bayards, the Herberts, of the time—all those who 
were the mirrors ‘ in which the noble youth did dress themselves,’ 
were of this fantastic school of gallantry—the last remains of the 
age of chivalry; and it was especially prevalent in Italy. Shak- 
f speare has ridiculed it in many places with exquisite humour ; but 
he wished to show us that it has its serious as well as its comic 
aspect. Romeo, then, is introduced to us, with perfect truth of 
costume, as the thrall of a dreaming, fanciful passion for the scorn- 
ful Rosaline, who had forsworn to love; and on her charms and 
coldness, and on the power of love generally, he descants to his 
=" in pretty phrases, quite in the style and taste of the 
ay.’* 


If this view of the nature of Romeo’s unrequited passion were 

just, what force would there be ‘in the fair critic’s observation, 

in a foregoing page, that ‘our impression of Juliet’s loveliness 

and sensibility is enhanced, when we find it overcoming in the 

bosom of Romeo his previous love for another?” ‘There would 

have been little triumph to the captivation of Juliet in banishin 

from the hero a merely affected passion; and therefore the full- 

length exhibition of such an affectation could have conduced 

little to Shakespeare’s leading dramatic purpose in this piece. 

It is, on the contrary, the very pangs, the heartfelt “ pangs of 
| despis’d love,” to borrow Hamlet’s phrase, that he has here 
chosen to portray in the language and demeanour of his hero. 
So far from making it, according to Mrs Jameson’s notion, a 
matter of chivalric vanity and ostentation, we see that, up to 
this point of the drama, neither his parents, nor his next kinsman 
Benvolio, have been able to draw from him the secret as to the 
individual cause of the grief and dejection in which he is ab- 
sorbed, and which give them the most serious uneasiness con- 
cerning him. His father does not so much as know that he is 
in love at all; but, lamenting his obstinate concealment of his 
cause of sorrow, anxiously exclaims— 

“ Black and portentous must this humour prove, 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove.” 





Nor can his young cousin Benvolio, to whom he might be ex- 





* ‘Characteristics,’ &c., 3rd edition, vol. ii, p. 175-6. 
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pected to be more confidential, though he draws from him the 
admission of his love-sick state, obtain, in the course of this dia- 
logue, any indication as to the particular lady who is the object 
of his hopeless passion. Such communication, however, we 
must suppose to have been made before the opening of the next 
scene between the two cousins. 
It is worthy of observation, too, that Romeo's friend of greatest 
ravity, Friar Laurence, and he of most levity, Mercutio, concur 
in attesting the seriousness of his first passion. Thus, in that 
subsequent scene where he acquaints the Friar with his new- 
born affection for Juliet, he is told by his confessor — 
“Jesu Maria! what a deal of brine 
Hath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline! 
* * * a * 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears ; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear, that is not wash’d off yet: 
If e’er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine, 
Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline.” 


And in the scene immediately following this, where Romeo 
meets with his two friends in the morning, after stealing from 
them the night before by leaping Capulet’s orchard wall, we 
find Mercutio exclaiming— 

‘‘ Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench, that Rosaline, torments 
him so, that he will sure run mad ;” 


And again,— 
“ Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead!—stabbed with a white 
wench’s black eye—shot through the ear with a love-song—the very 


ey of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft.—And is 
e aman to encounter Tybalt ?” 


From all this we gather that Romeo is suffering from the 
kind of rejection most tormenting to a nature like his—proceed- 
ing not from any preference on the part of his mistress for 
another, or any aversion to himself—but simply from her own 
passionless character—very different, it must be owned, from 
that other Rosaline, of the ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ whom Biron 
describes as 

“ A whitely wanton, with a velvet brow,” &c. 


Romeo’s Rosaline, too, according to Mercutio’s testimony, is “a 
white wench,” black-eyed: but ‘she hath forsworn to love.” 
This is, naturally, the last species of determination that any 
lover can bring himself to consider final in his mistress; and is 
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precisely that most calculated to drive to madness a lover at once 
so exquisitely and so intensely sensitive and imaginative as 
Romeo. It is the same, for example, which, in Cervantes’s 
beautiful and well-known story of the shepherdess Marcella, 
drives the enamoured Chrysostom, a character of Romeo’s tem- 
perament, to despair and suicide. It is when the flow of ima- 
ginative passion, neither checked by aversion in its object, nor 
diverted by jealousy of a rival, is simply turned back upon itself 
by indifference, that it exhibits the phenomena which, while they 
are wildest to the apprehension of the observer, are most tor- 
turing and most perilous to the subject of them. 

This it is—this violent recoil of the feelings and the fancy— 
not the mere love of ‘ descanting to his companions in pretty 
phrases,” as Mrs Jameson rather strangely supposes—that wrings 
from Romeo’s breast those antithetical exclamations,— 

“*O heavy lightness! serious vanity ! 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 
Feather of lead! bright smoke! cold fire! sick health! 
Still-waking sleep,” &c. 


This state of his mind is no subject of jocularity to any one of his 
friends, excepting that same Mercutio whom we find incapable 
of gravity even under the consciousness of his own mortal wound. 
Romeo, indeed, asks Benvolio, at the end of the passage last ' 
cited, “ Dost thou not laugh ?”’—but Benvolio answers him, 
“No, coz, I rather weep.” And to Romeo’s reply, ‘Good 
heart, at what?” his kind-hearted cousin rejoins, “ At thy good 
heart’s oppression.” 

Benvolio, indeed, sees the matter perfectly right; and accord- 
ingly persists in administering that species of “ good counsel,” 
to repeat the words of the elder Montague, which alone, under 
the peculiar circumstances, ‘ may the cause remove.” And so, 
in his second colloquy with his enamoured cousin, he resumes 
the strain wherewith he had closed the former :-— 


‘¢ Ben. Tut, man! one fire burns out another’s burning, | 
One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish ; | 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; | 
One desperate grief cures with another’s languish ; 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 
Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. 
Ben. For what, I pray thee? 
Rom. For your broken shin. 
Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 
Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is; 
Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 
Whipp’d, and tormented, and——Good e’en, good fellow. 


—————Ee 
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Capulet’s Servant. God gi’ good e’en. I pray, sir, can 
you read ? 
Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 
- * * * 


Ben. At this same ancient feast of Capulet’s 
Sups the fair Rosaline whom thou so lov’st, 
With all the admired beauties of Verona: 
Go thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires ! 
And these—who, often drown’d, could never die— 
Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars !— 
One fairer than my love! the all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match, since first the world begun. 
Ben. Tut! you saw her fair, none else being by, 
Herself pois’d with herself, in either eye ; 
But in don crystal scales let there be weigh'd 
Your lady-love against some other maid 
That I will show you, shining at this feast, 
And she shall scant show well, that now shows best. 
Rom. I'll go along, no such sight to be shown, 
But to rejoice in splendour of mine own ”— 
that is, to gaze at leisure on the charms of the inaccessible Rosa- 
line, whose name he finds among those of the guests invited to 
Capulet’s entertainment. 
aving now brought Romeo to the threshold of the scene 
which changes and decides his destiny, it is time for us to con- 
sider the character and position of Juliet as indicated in the 
scenes preceding that of the masquerade. 


In accordance with his leading dramatic object in this play, 
its author has assigned to its heroine the most youthful age that 
would admit of his exhibiting the perfect moral development 
of the girl into the woman, and of the maid into the wife, by 
the agency of that passion which is here his principal theme : 

‘¢ My child is yet a stranger in the world, 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years,” 


says her father, in his first dialogue with her accepted suitor 
Paris—this particular number of years being evidently chosen 
by the dramatist with a proper regard to the early maturity be- 
longing to a southern clime. 

As we find Romeo to be an only son, so Juliet, as we learn 
also from her father, is an only surviving child— 

“ The earth hath swallow’d all my hopes but she, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth.” 
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The following scene, between herself, her lady mother, and 
her foster-nurse, distinctly sets before us the nature of the moral 
relations existing between the youthful heroine and the only 
two beings of her own sex with whom she has been brought up 
in habitual intimacy. Lady Capulet seems the very type of a 
cold, authoritative, aristocratic matron, who, so far from being in 
the confidence of any one feeling in her daughter’s breast, has 
not once entertained the notion that this auagies may by possi- 
bility have feelings, and so be capable of preferences, of her own. 
In the affair of marriage, it is plain that no such considerations 
have ever troubled the elder lady in her own particular case ; 
and so, arguing directly from herself to her daughter, she 
sums up the whole business to her own entire satisfaction in 
the following words to Juliet :— 


“ Younger than you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 
Are made already mothers: by my count, 
I was your mother much upon these years, 
That you are now a maid.’ 


The Nurse, then, may well be excused for having little solici- 
tude in the matter, beyond that of seeing her latest and favourite 
foster-child married to somebody:— 


‘¢ Thou wast the prettiest babe that e’er I nurs’d : 
An I might live to see thee married once, 
I have my wish.” 


We see that, in spite of all other differences, the essential 
vulgarity of view regarding the affair of marriage in the abstract, 
is precisely the same in the dignified and decorous, but stern and 
heartless, mother of quality, as it is in the humble and illiterate 
foster-nurse, with her coarse but sincere fondness, and her low, 
garrulous humour. Lady Capulet, accordingly, calls in the 
Nurse as her most appropriate seconder in giving her daughter 
to understand what a delightful thing it must be, in any case, 
for a young lady to get a husband :— 
‘* Nurse, give leave a-while, 

We must talk in secret——N urse, come back again ; 

I have remember’d me, thou shalt hear our counsel. 

Thou knowst, my daughter’s of a pretty age,” &c. 


When the Nurse has so elegantly prepared the way, by the 
winding-up of her gossiping reminiscences of Juliet’s infancy— 
‘¢ To see now, how a jest shall come about,” &c,— 


her oo in a truly business-like spirit, loses no time in 
coming to the point: — 


——————_——7 
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‘“¢ Thus then, in brief— 
The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 
Nurse. A man, young lady! lady, such a man 
As all the world——Why, he’s a man of wax! 
Lady Cap. Verona’s summer hath not such a flower. 
Nurse. Noy, he’s a flower; in faith, a very flower! 
Lady Cap, What say you? can you love the gentleman ?” 


No matter that her daughter has yet no personal knowledge 
whatever of this same exquisite Count Paris. Her lady mother 
evidently expects already a categorical answer to this last 
uestion; but receiving none, condescends to particularise a 
little more :— 
“ This night you shall behold him at our feast : 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face, 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen ; 

Examine every married lineament, 

And see how one another lends content ; 

And what obscur’d in this fair volume lies, 

Find written in the margin of his eyes. 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover : 

The fish lives in the sea; and ’tis much pride 

For fair without, the fair within to hide : 

That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ; 

So shall you share all that he doth possess, 

By having him, making yourself no less. 

Nurse. No less? nay, bigger; women grow by men.” 













































After this, the lady ventures to repeat her question in a more 
peremptory form— 
‘* Speak briefly, can you like of Paris’ love?” 


But still her daughter, notwithstanding the absolute subjec- 
tion in which she has been trained, feels that within her breast 
which tells her she cannot promise, even to her commanding 
mother, to love a man whom she has never seen :— 
“ T’'ll look to like, if looking liking move. 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly.” 


However, the terms in which Capulet himself invites Paris to 
his entertainment, the words of Lady Capulet above-quoted, 
and those with which she closes this scene, in obeying the sum- 
mons to the supper and the company that are waiting, “ Juliet, 
the County stays,”—leave no doubt that the gentleman alluded 
to in Romeo’s first line at the masking scene which follows— 
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‘‘ What lady’s that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight ?”— 


is Paris himself, introduced to Juliet as her first suitor, with all 
those advantages of favourable prepossession which her approving 
parents have so studiously bestowed upon him. To Romeo we 
must now return, since the first distinct indications that we find 
in the poet’s text, as to the character and the transcendence of 
Juliet’s beauty, are given us in those admiring exclamations of 
Romeo at the masquerade, which describe the impression he re- 
ceives on first beholding her. 

The scene between him and his cheerful friends Benvolio and 
Mercutio which immediately precedes that of the revelling at 
Capulet’s house, carries on the same desponding strain in himself 
regarding his hopeless passion, which we have traced already 
through the earlier scenes :— 

‘« Rom. Give mea torch—I am not for this ambling ; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 
Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you dance. 
Rom. Not I, believe me: you have dancing shoes, 
With nimble soles; I have a soul of lead, 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move,” &c. 
In order to judge aright of his deportment in the following scene, 
and avoid imputing to him a levity from which the poet has made 
his character as remote as that of Juliet herself, it should be care- 
fully borne in mind that Romeo is hardly less “a stranger in the 
world” of mixed society than Juliet is. He is yet but in the 
opening flower of manhood. In the early part of the piece we find 
all who know him calling him, by distinction, “the young Romeo;” 
and the same fact respecting him is conveyed in his father’s beauti- 
ful comparison of his drooping son to 
‘¢ the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.” 
As for his first passion, it is clearly the impulse of a sensitive, 
ardent, and imaginative youth, coming fresh into the world, with 
infinite capabilities of affection, admiration, and enjoyment, to- 
wards the first handsome woman whom he has had an opportunity 
of contemplating at leisure. His friend Benvolio has shown us 
this where he says— 
“You saw her fair, none else being by,” &c. 


How little ‘young Romeo ” can hitherto have been in company, 
appears very plainly also from the fact that this ‘old-accus- 
tomed feast” of Capulet’s gives him the /jirst opportunity of 
comparing “the fair Rosaline ” with “all the admired beauties 
of Verona.” Hitherto he had seen only 


~———————=—=—=—==_=_—_—_——EE 
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“ Herself pois’d with herself, in either eye.” 


And to the masquerade itself he goes with the sole and express 
purpose of admiring this cold and silent idol of his hopeless adora- 
tion. But that remedy, of comparison, which Benvolio had so 
earnestly prescribed to him, takes rapid effect; and we see at once 
that his immediate aspiration towards Juliet is in the opposite case 
to that which his kinsman has stated to us regarding his passion 
for Rosaline. Headmires Juliet, not for want, but as the result, 
of comparison with “all the admired beauties of Verona: ”— 


‘¢ So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows.” 


So much for the comparative impression which he receives from 
her external charms: the positive one he gives us thus :— 


“Oh, slic doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear— 
Beauty to rich for use, for earth too dear!” 


After the truly and highly poetical temperament which we 
have already seen developed in Romeo, we may trust his judg- 
ment as to the exaltedly ideal character of Juliet’s beauty; 
respecting which it seems important here to remark, that although 
delicate grace is the most essential quality of it thus indicated, 
yeta — bright complexion is no less clearly pointed out— 
exceedingly different from that peculiarly Italian aspect and 
temperament which so much acting and so much criticism have 
concurred in attributing to this heroine. ‘The ordinary mistake 
in this matter at the outset, whether made by reader and critic 
on the one hand, or by performer and auditor on the other, en- 
tails throughout the piece a degrading misinterpretation of the 
dramatist’s most essential meaning. The intensity of passion 
in his heroine, even as in his hero, results not from any 
peculiar vehemence of the blood, but from —_ exquisite 
sensibility stimulating a powerful imagination. With all that 
healthy vigour of character which her peculiar trials so rapidly 
unfold, yet every personal indication respecting Juliet that 
Shakespeare himself has left us, implies both in her spirit and 
her aspect all that nobly tender grace and that brightly delicate 
softness which alone could draw from an observer like Romeo the 
exclamation last cited— 

‘« Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! ”— 
and could make him so instantly come to the decision— 


“ Did my heart love till now ?—forswear it, sight ! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 
* m * * 


Tw Es 
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The measure done, I’ll watch her place of stand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand.”’ 


Before we consider the brief ensuing dialogue between them, 
so decisive of the most essential feature in their fate, let us turn 
once more to examine the previous associations of Juliet, and the 
consequent state of feeling in which this unexpected interview 
comes upon her. 

We have seen already how little her finer qualities could pos- 
sibly be appreciated by either of the only two female connexions 
with whom she had been trained, her haughty mother and her 
vulgar-minded nurse. How utterly insensible her father must 
have been to the peculiar delicacy of nature and dignity of 
spirit in his daughter, we shall have to show abundantly in a later 
scene. Her only other male acquaintance has plainly been her 
cousin Tybalt, who, since she has no brother of her own, has 
supplied the place of one in her childish and youthful associa- 
tions, being the sole object upon which her vast capability 
of sisterly affection has had any opportunity of expending itself. 
But how far from being sympatlietic with her own character, if 
it be not absolutel antipathetic, is that of her ‘ dear-loved 
cousin,” we also find by his deportment in this very scene, and 
those which immediately follow. Nothing, surely, can be much 
more remote in nature than “the furious Tybalt” from the 
“tender Juliet.” The uneasy consciousness of imperfect 
sympathy which must hence have grown within her youthful 
breast, and which her now rapidly unfolding womanhood must 
have been rendering daily more oppressive, was another reason 
which could little disincline her to obey her lady mother’s in- 
junction— 


‘¢ Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face,” &c. 


’ She might well hope and long to find, in the aspect and de- 
portment of this much-commended suitor, some promise of that 
for which her young heart was pining more and more, a truly 
Fi ny friend. But the livelier her hope on this occasion, 
the keener its disappointment. ‘The handsome, all-accomplished 
young noble interests her not. His character, we shall see, 
comes out so fully in his subsequent conduct and language, as to 
leave no mystery as to his failing to touch the heart of Juliet. 
No wonder that this selfish and self-complacent, though most 
unexceptionable young gentleman, should at once have been 
felt by her to be perfectly indifferent, if not positively repulsive, 
to her own Fy pe generous, and imaginative nature. 
Poor Juliet—she is still as far to seek as ever for a friend !— 
Vou. XLIV. No. I. B 
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and now, more than ever, must she feel the “aching void 
within her bosom. 

At this critical moment—her heart yearning for earn as 
even it had never yearned before—she is accosted by the de- 
jected-looking stranger youth “ that would not dance ;” and the 
pretty, self-satisfied nothings addressed to her by her noble 
suitor, are followed, with harmonising and reverential tenderness 
of look, and tone, and touch, by those words of warmly delicate 
devotion— 

“IflI mg with my unworthy hand, 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this ; 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand, 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss.” 


How, to these, the first looks, words, and tones ever yet 
addressed to her to which she could respond with all her ripening 
heart, should she do otherwise than so respond, while resigning 
her “ flower-soft” hand, in terms of perfect and encouraging 
sympathy :— 
‘“¢ Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 

Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 

For saints have hands, that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 

And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss.” 


This may well be the first occasion in the drama, on which 
the exquisitely sympathetic soul of Juliet speaks; since, we see, 
it is the first opportunity of utterance that her life has yet 
afforded it. 

Equally novel and decisive is the effect upon Romeo's heart, 
of this response so sweetly flowing from “ rich music’s tongue ;” 
and equally natural and inevitable his rejoinder— 


‘« Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ?” 


The answer is still “an echo to the seat where Love is 
throned ”’— 


“ Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer.” 
And so of the rest :— 


‘* Rom. O then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 

Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayer’s sake. 

Rom. Then move not, while my prayer’s effect I take. 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purg’d. 

Jul, Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 

Rom. Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urg’d! 
Give me my sin again. 

Jul. - You kiss by the book.” 
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After making himself fully sensible of the boundless craving 
for refined and. poetic sympathy which the dramatist has shown to 
exist in the soul both of his hero and his heroine, and to be pe- 
culiarly stimulated at that moment by the personal circumstances 
of pre what reader does not intuitively perceive that an inter- 
view and a colloquy like this, with all their brevity, must of en- 
tire necessity decide the fate of either heart—in spite even of 
the cruel obstacle presented by the deadly hostility between 
their respective families? Who does not anticipate Romeo’s 
exclamation on learning Juliet’s parentage— 

“ O dear account! my life is my foe’s debt—” 
that is, My foe is henceforth mistress of my life,—and the ecor- 
responding one of Juliet, still echoing every impulse towards her 
of Romeo's spirit— 
“My | love sprung from my only hate! . 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 


.Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy !” 
Yes—no matter for their ‘ hiouseholds’ rancour”—each can 
henceforth live but in the other, and separation must be death to 


both. What to them can be the fear of ordinary death, com- 
pared to the privation of that new existence of which they have 
just tasted the first delicious draught ? 

Truly and perfectly, though quaintly, are the reflections and 
anticipations of the thoughtful reader or auditor, at this stage of 
the drama, embodied in those lines (omitted in modern acting) 
which Shakespeare, as if to recal distinctly to his general 
audience the tenour of the story up to this point, has directed to 
be‘ delivered by way of chorus at the conclusion of this first 
act :— 

‘¢ Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie, 
And young affection gapes to be his heir ; 
That fair, which love had groan’d for, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match’d, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov’d, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks— 
But to his foe suppos’d he must complain, 
And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks. 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 
And she as much in love, her means much less 
To meet her new-beloved anywhere. 
But passion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Tempering extremities with extreme sweet.” 


A fitting prologue this, to the exhibition of that stolen court- 
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ship which opens the following act, and of which we have just 
now been considering the sweet and fatal prelude. 


When Romeo, in returning from the masquerade, has made 
his escape from his light-hearted companions, and leaped the 
wall of Capulet’s garden with the exclamation— 

“ Can I go forward, while my heart is here !—” 
we find his apostrophe to Juliet, whom he discovers at the bal- 
cony, to be at once an amplification and an exaltation of the 
terms in which he had expressed his admiration on first behold- 
ing her,—that poetry which is the natural language of passion 
in a spirit like his, taking a higher and purer charm from that 
surrounding vernal air and moonlight, the balmy solitude of 
which immediately succeeds, upon the scene, to the close, 
torch-lighted atmosphere of the crowded ball-room. And in 
lien of 

“ Oh, she doth teach the torches to burn bright !” 

we have 

“ Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

e * * « * 


Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return, 
* + * * 


Oh speak again, bright angel, for thou art 
More glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
Than is a winged messenger of heaven,” &c. 


Juliet, on the other hand, yet unconscious of Romeo’s presence 
in the garden below, simply breathes out the impulse of her 
heart towards the man of its choice, in spite of the attendant 
sense of the formidable bar opposed to their further intercourse :— 

“OQ Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name ; 
Or if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 
Rom. Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this ? 
Jul, ’Tis but thy name, that is my enemy ;— 
Thou art thyself though, not a Montague. 
What’s Montague? It is nor hand nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging toa man. Qh, be some other name! 
What’s in a name ?—That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
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Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word : 
Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptiz’d ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo.” 


How beautifully natural is the instant checking of her heart’s 
effusion which we find in Juliet at this totally unlooked-for inter- 
ruption, like the nightingale startled in the prelude of her song— 


‘¢ What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ?” 


Equally beautiful, again, is the reluctance of Romeo to wound 
her ear with the name so inseparably associated with the discord 
between their families, and Juliet’s instant recognition of him by 
the silvery voice :— 


“ Rom. By a name, 

I know not how to tell thee who I am: 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee; 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montsgue ? 

Rom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike.” 


Again, how characteristic of the perfect singleness and generosity 
of feeling in the youthful heroine, is her instant transition to the 
sense of danger to Romeo from the enmity of her relatives, and 
her anxious dwelling upon this theme until he has thoroughly 
satisfied her that none of them are cognizant of his presence 
within their walls :— 


“¢ Jul. How cam’st thou hither, tell me? and wherefore? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, oe ony | who thou art, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 
Rom. = Love’s light wings did I o’er-perch these 
walls ; 
For stony limits cannot hold Love out ; 
And what Love can do, that dares Love attempt ; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 
Jul. If they do see thee, they will mutder thee ! 
Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 
Jul, I would not for the world they saw thee here! 
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Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their sight ; 
And, but thou love me, let them find me here : 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
Jul. By whose direction found’st thou out this place ? 
Rom. By Love’s, who first did prompt me to enquire ; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise.” 


Being now reassured, by these last sentences of Romeo, both 
as to his present safety, and as to his passion for herself, her 
honest enthusiastic heart impels her to keep her lover no longer 
in suspense, but repeat that avowal to himself which, be it well 
observed, she knows him to have already overheard her making, 
as she supposed, in the sole presence of the moonlight heaven. 
Again, it is “as the new-abashed a resuming her 
strain, pouring forth in security her fullest, richest notes, “through 
all the maze of sweetness running :”— 


‘¢ Thou know’st, the mask of night is on my face ; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain, deny 
What I have spoke.—But farewell compliment !— 
Dost thouloveme? I know thou wilt say, Ay ;— 
And I will take thy word. Yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou mayst prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs.——-O onate teen 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully. 
Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay— 
So then wilt woo—but else not for the whe _— 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou mayst think my "haviour light : 
But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, _jeotet confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ’ware, 
My true love's passion. Therefore pardon me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the night hath so discovered.” 


In all this, amidst all the flutterings of maiden delicacy and fem- 
inine apprehensiveness, how charmingly do we read the boundless 
confidence in her lover’s truth and sympathy which already fills 
her bosom. In this fulness of trust it is, that we find her check- 
ing his every protestation at its very first syllable :—= . 


> 
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‘¢ Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, : 
Jul. Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Rom. What shall I swear by ? 
Jul. Do not swear at al!; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my baiey, 
And I'll believe thee. 
Rom. If my heart’s dear love — 
Jul. Well, do not swear,” &c. 


The gush of new-sprung happiness which has come — her 
so suddenly and so deliciously, from this full assurance of Romeo’s 
requital of her love, and this frank outpouring of their mutual 
passion, seems, at the first moment, to the inexperienced heart of 
Juliet, such all-sufficient bliss, that it spontaneously pauses to take 
breath, as it were, in the midst of its tremulous transport :— 


‘¢ Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden ; 


Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 

Ere one can say, It lightens. Sweet, good night ! 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, = night!—as sweet repose and rest 


Come to thy heart, as that within my breast !” 


But how brief a pause, and how few more tones from the beloved 
voice, we see, suffice to teach her that, in a nature like hers, 
after each momentary ebb, she will find each succeeding wave in 
- rising tide of passion to swell more full and resistless than the 
ormer :— 


“ Rom. Oh, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied 7 
Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to-night? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for mine. 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst request it— 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Rom. —" thou withdraw it ?—for what purpose, 
ove? 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have: 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite! 
I hear some noise within—Dear love, adieu !——= 
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Anon, good nurse——Sweet Montague, be truae—— 
Stay but a little, I will come again. 

m. O blessed, blessed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial !” 


When Juliet re-appears, her first words tell us how far the flow 
of her feelings has advanced beyond the point at which she could 
say, “I have no joy of this contrict to-night.”. “This bud of 
love,” to use her own expression, so far from waiting for “ sum- 
mer’s ay breath,” to “ prove a beauteous flower,” expands 
at once by its internal energy :— 
“Three words, dear Romeo, and good night indeed.— 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 
By one that I’ll procure to come to thee. 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortunes at thy feet I'll lay, 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 
Nurse (within). Madam—— 
Jul. I come anon. But if thou mean’st not well, 
I do beseech thee, 
Nurse (within). Madam—— 
Jul. By and by, I come.—— 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my gricf.— 
To-morrow will I send. 
Rom. So thrive my soul,— 
Jul. A thousand times good night ! 
Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want thy light. 
Love goes toward love, as school-boys from their books ; 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks!” 


This last reflection of Romeo’s we find illustrated by Juliet’s 
returning once more to the balcony, and by the following piece 
of dialogue, so exquisitely expressing the impossibility to part, 
after such a meeting—the pang of separation, the more bitter for 
the sweetness of their converse :-— 


“ Hist! Romeo, hist! Oh for a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name! 

Rom. It is my soul, that calls upon my name: 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Jul. Romeo! 

Rom. My sweet! 











Romeo and Juliet. 


Jul. At what o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee? 
Rom. At the hour of nine. 


Jul. I will not fail—’tis twenty years till then! 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here, till thou remember it. 

Jul. I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I'll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

ul. ’Tis almost morning—I would have thee gone; 

And yet no farther than a wanton’s bird ; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. yi would I were thy bird! 

Jul. Sweet, so would I: 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night! Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good night, till it be morrow. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest!” 





At the risk even of wearisome repetition, we can liken the 
dramatic melody of this p e to nothing but the “ sweetest, 
saddest strain” warbled by the bird of spring-time evening 
amid its balmiest air. How deliciously, again, does it express 
that perfect unison of soul—in sentiment—in idea—in language 
—in everything—which the poet has so peculiarly preserved 
between this pair, in each successive phasis of their feelings. 
For, the hearts of these lovers do not rush together with the im- 
petuosity of the torrent, as supposed by those who regard this 
drama asa painting of peculiarly Italian passion: they glide into 
one, quickly indeed, but gently, as the softest and pearliest of 
kindred dewdrops trembling together in the morning’s ray. 


Their betrothment is now completed, undet circumstances 
which invite them to celebrate their marriage with all secresy, 
but with the least possible delay. It is not only that the ardour 
of their mutual passion, the absolute devotion of each to the 
other, leaves them little room for any other consideration ; but 
under the peculiat relation of inveterate hostility which subsists 
between their respective families, the very delay which, undet 
ordinary circumstances, might serve to obviate the most serious 
obstacles to the undisturbed happiness of such a union, by the 
obtaining of parental sanction, would here, in all probability, 
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but give occasion for opposing to it an eternal bar. Romeo, 
therefore, instinctively proceeds at once from his interview with 
Juliet, to seek the aid of his confessor in this matter :— 
“ Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell.” 


The immediate introduction of Friar Laurence, talking like 
one to whom Love has ever been an utter stranger, forms a fine 
relief to the exquisite passionateness of the preceding scene, 
and to the eagerness with which Romeo comes to solicit his pre- 
sent assistance. How innocent the kind-hearted ecclesiastic is 
of all amatory experience, is evident from the impossibility which 
Romeo finds of making him understand the essential difference 
between his late passion for Rosaline and his present devotion 
to Juliet. To the simple apprehension of the worthy friar, all 
love is alike, and all love is vanity. That which the very course 
of this drama shows to be the most serious thing in life, is, to 
his ascetic view, the emptiest :— 

‘* A lover may bestride the gossamers 
That idle in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall—so light is vanity ! ” 


No matter that Romeo tells him— 
*¢ She whom I love now, 
Doth for grace, and love for love allow ; 
The other did not so.” 
Still he rejoins— 
“¢ Oh, she knew well, 
Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell.” 


He can discover nothing in Romeo’s change of mistresses but 
the mere fickleness of youth— 


“ But come, young waverer,” kc. 


He discerns, however, a much graver cause, as he esteems it, 
than the interests of a mutual passion, for sanctioning the desired 
union. It is not only that he sees no “lawful impediment’. to 
the marriage itself; but he foresees a most important good con- 
sequence to which it will immediately conduce—the vp, | of 
the sanguinary discord between their families which has so long 
been the scourge and scandal of their city, and the extinction of 
which has therefore been the prime object in the wishes of every 
good citizen :— 


«« Come, go with me: 
Tn one respect I'll thy assistant be ; 
For this alliance may so happy prove, 
To turn your households’ rancour to pure love.” 
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In order to appreciate throughout both the depth and the 
purity of interest which the dramatist, in this piece, has attached 
to the characters and fortunes of his hero and heroine, it is most 
essential for the reader to be fully impressed, at this point of the 
story, with the fact that the two highest motives within the 
breast of their spiritual director, religion and patriotism, here 
determine him deliberately to lend the most solemn sanction, 
not only to the secret contracting of their marriage, but to that 
clandestine celebration of it which the circumstances of present 
hostility between their families necessitate. ‘Thus their union 
becomes at once no less religiously and patriotically than it is 
morally hallowed ; and its prosperity is henceforth the one grand 
subject of tragic interest. 


‘* O let us hence; I stand on sudden haste,” 


exclaims Romeo eagerly at the close of this scene; and although 
his spiritual father coolly replies, 


“ Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast,” 


yet he consents to solemnize the marriage in the course of that 
very day, as we find by Romeo’s directions to the Nurse, who 
in the following scene delivers to him Juliet’s message :-— 
“« Bid her devise some means to come to shrift 
This afternoon ; 
And there she shall, at Friar Laurence’ cell, 
Be shriv’d, and married. 
~ * * - * 


And stay, good nurse, behind the abbey wall : 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee, 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night.” 


The flow of buoyant spirits produced in Romeo by this cer- 
tain prospect of the happy realization of his present wishes, con- 
trasts most naturally with his lately drooping state under his 
hopeless passion ; and the strain in which Mercutio greets him, 
as usual, in the opening of this scene—* O, flesh, flesh, how art 
thou fishified,” &c., is followed with fine effect by that lively 
bandying of wit between them, upon Romeo’s cheerfully fluent 
share in which, his mercurial friend thus felicitates him :— 

“ Why, is not this better, now, than groaning for love? Now art 
thou sociable, now art thou Romeo, now art es what thou art, by 
art as well as by nature,” &c. 


Not less finely does it contrast with the enthusiastic impatience 
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of Juliet, who is all this while kept in suspense by the protracted 
absence of the Nurse upon this errand. The scene, on the 
Nurse’s return, wherein she so perseveringly tantalizes the 
foster-child of whom she is so dotingly fond, requires, for the 
thorough understanding of it, that we should here examine the 
precise relation in which the foster-mother stands to this clandes- 
tine love affair of her darling girl. 

The old lady, we see, acknowledges to Romeo himself, at 
their first interview, ‘ I anger her sometimes, and tell her that 
Paris is the properer man.” Now, how much soever she might 
intend Romeo to receive this observation of hers in jest, it is 
evident, nevertheless, that this was the worthy Nurse’s own sin- 
cere opinion. Paris, not Romeo, was the man to strike and win 
the eye of a person like her. The “ palpable gross” character 
of manly beauty, with the self-conscious and self-complacent air, 
is that which takes the vulgar observation,—not that sensitive 
delicacy of organization and texture, with the look expressive of 
a soul ever living out of self-consciousness, which could alone 
captivate the sympathies of a Juliet. If, accordingly, the inhe- 
rently vulgar spirit of a Lady Capulet could, as we have seen, 
regard Paris as the ideal of a lover, the every-way vulgar taste 
of the Nurse may well be deemed excusable for desiring this 
‘* man of wax,” as she admiringly calls him, as a husband for 
her foster-daughter—though the latter, it is plain, is as unim- 
pressible by his attractions as if he were a man of wax in inani- 
mate reality. The Nurse, most unaffectedly wondering what 
the girl could have seen to fall in love with, in the pallid and 
dejected youth, had undoubtedly exhausted her homely rhetoric 
in combating her preference, until, finding it all in vain—that 
she only produced irritation instead of conviction—“ but I war- 
rant you, when I say so, she looks as pale as any clout in the 
varsal world,”—she had consented to become her confidant and 
her agent in effecting and concealing her union with the hus- 
band of her choice—incapable of persisting in opposition, in this 
matter above all others, to the steady as well as ardent wishes of 
that ‘ prettiest babe” whom she had ever been accustomed to 
indulge and spoil, so far as a nature like hers could be spoiled, 
by procuring the gratification of her every girlish desire. Still, 
at the last moment, when just returned from her errand to 
Romeo, with the last decisive intelligence for Juliet, of the 
ys pee hour for their marriage, the old guardian cannot resist 
the opportunity for giving vent to her yet lingering resentment 
against what she thinks her darling’s mistaken choice, by teas- 
ingly protracting her suspense as to the news from Romeo—the 
consequent dialogue between them receiving higher vividness of 
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effect from the poetically glowing burst of fond impatience 
which we have heard the moment before in Juliet’s garden 
soliloquy :— 
* The clock struck nine when I did send the nurse ; 

In half an hour she promis’d to return.— 

Perchance she cannot meet him.—That’s not so. 

Oh, she is lame !—Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams 

Driving back shadows over low’ring hills: 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw Love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings ! 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 

Of this day’s journey ; and from nine till twelve 

Is three long hours,—yet she is not come ! 

Had she affections and warm youthful blood, 

She’d be as swift in motion as a ball— 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 

And his to me! 


* * * * % 


O God, she comes! O honey. nurse, what news? 
Hast thou met with him? Send thy man away.” 


___— — e te a ae 


How well, we say, does this set off the following ae of 


dialogue, wherein the Nurse so teasingly and provokingly delays 


her delivery of Romeo’s message :— 


‘¢ Jul. Now, good sweet nurse,—O Lord! why look’st 
thou sad ? 
Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily ; 
If good, thou sham’st the music of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a face! 
Nurse. I am aoe PE, ge me leave awhile ; 

Fye, how my bones ache! What a jaunt have I had! 
Jul. I would thou hadst my bones, and I thy news; 
Nay, come, I pray thee, speak—good, good nurse, speak ! 

Nurse. Jesu, what haste? can you not stay awhile? 
Do you not see, that I am out of breath? 
Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou hast breath 
To say to me that thou art out of breath ? 
The excuse that thou dost make in this delay, 
Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 
Is thy news good, or bad? answer to that; 
Say either, and I’ll stay the circumstance : 
Let me be satisfied, is’t good or bad?” 


And now the old lady reluctantly relents, as we see by her 
evasive reply, wherein she still endeavours to dispraise Romeo, 
but her fondness for her foster-daughter constantly brings her 
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round to the side of commendation, though she cannot yet bring 
herself thoroughly to give up the point :— 

“ Well, you have made a simple choice; you know not how to 
choose a man: Romeo! no, not he; though his face be better than 
any man’s, yet—his leg excels all men’s ;—and for a hand, and a foot, 
and a body,—though they be not to be talked on—yet they are past 
compare.—He is not the flower of courtesy—but, I’ll warrant him, 
as gentle as a lamb.—Go thy ways, wench—serve God.— What, 
have you dined at home? 


Jul. No, no: but all this did I know before ; 
What says he of our marriage ? what of that ? 
Nurse. Lord, how my head akes! what a head have I! 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 
My back o’ t’other side ! oh, my back, my back ! 
Beshrew your heart, for sending me about, 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down! 
Jul. I faith, I am sorry that thou art not well : 
Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says my love ? 
Nurse. Your love says, like an honest gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, 
And, I warrant, a virtuous Where is your mother ? 
Jul. Where is my mother ?—why, she is within ; 
Where should she be? How oddly thou reply’st ! 
Your love says, like an honest gentleman,—~- 
Where is your mother ? 
Nurse. Oh, God’s lady dear! 
Are you so hot? Marry, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 
Jul. Here’s po a coil !——-Come, what says Romeo?” 


The Nurse’s resentment against Juliet’s pertinacious choice, 
having now reached its climax, is, in a character like hers, 
necessarily exhausted ; and there is nothing left for her but to 
say :— 
‘“« Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day ? 
Jul. I have. 
Nurse. Then hie you hence to Friar Laurence’ cell ; 
There stays a husband to make you a wife: 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks— 
They’ll be in scarlet straight at any news. 
Hie youtochurch, . . . . . 
Jul. Hie to high fortune !—honest nurse, farewell.” 

How beautifully our feeling of this airy buoyancy of Juliet in 
hastening to her nuptials, is continued in the Friar’s exclama- 
tio in the following scene :— 

“ Here comes the lady. Oh, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint !” 
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The exchange of greeting between the lovers on this occasion, 
affords another remarkable instance of that perfect unison of 
soul between them which the poet has so undeviatingly preserved 
throughout the piece :— 


“ Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagin’d happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter ! 

Jul. Conceit more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament : 

They are but beggars that can count their worth ; 
But my true love is — to such excess, 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth! 

Friar. Come, come with me, and we will make short work ; 
For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two in one.” 


So far, all is prosperous with our hero and heroine. But now 
comes their first great trial—a trial resulting not in the smallest 
degree from any defect of character in either of them, as has 


sometimes been hastily supposed—but from that over-ruling 
adverse destiny—triumphing eventually over the worldly hap- 
piness of the lovers, though triumphed over by their mutual 
constancy—which is the true mainspring of this great tragedy. 
In like manner as the dramatist has carefully kept Romeo blame- 
less in the secret marriage, so, also, has he studiously shown 
him to be irreproachable in the fatal duel. In order to perceive 
this with the full conviction which the poet has intended to im- 
press, we must consider attentively the very opposite character 
which he has assigned to that young kinsman of Juliet’s who so 
violently forces Romeo to become his personal antagonist. 

Nothing, in fact, can contrast more perfectly than the violent 
harshness of the former character with the gentle harmony of 
the latter. Romeo has taken no personal interest whatever in 
the old family feud; he is no farther implicated in it than as 
being “a Montague” by the mere accident of birth. Even 
the head of the opposite house admits that 

“Verona brags of him 
To be a virtuous and well-govern’d youth.” 


But Tybalt finds in this hereditary quarrel a most acceptably 
permanent means of venting his natural turbulence and malig- 
nity—he out-Capulet’s Capulet—is a studiously professed and 
practised duellist—that is, the most offensive compound of bully 
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and assassin,—and is consequently “the very head and front” 
of the “ bandying in Verona streets”—the most habitual and 
incorrigible disturber of the public peace. Most fitly, there- 
fore, is he here made to personify that spirit of discord the 
disastrous collision of which with the exquisite harmony of the 
principal subject, runs through the piece, and creates its tragic 
interest, 

How finely is this fatal clashing of these two dramatic 
elements foreshadowed by the placing of Tybalt’s altercation 
with his uncle Capulet, concerning Romeo’s presence as a 
masker at their feast, so as exactly to fill the short interval 
between Romeo’s admiring exclamation at first beholding Juliet, 
and his words in first accosting her :— 

“‘ Tyb. This, by his voice, should be a Montague.—— 
Fetch me my rapier, boy.—— What ! dares the slave 
Come hither, cover’d with an antic face, 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ! 
Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. , 
Cap. Why, how now, kinsman? wherefore storm you so? 
Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in spite, 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 
Cap. Young Romeo is’t ? 
Tyb. ’Tis he, that villain Romeo. 
Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-governed youth ; 
I would not, for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my house do him disparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will; the which if thou respect, 
Show a fair presence, and put off those frowns, 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 
Tyb. It fits, when such a villain is a guest ; 


T’ll not endure him. 

Cap. He shall be endured.— 
What, goodman boy!—TI say, he shall.—Go to,— 
Am I the master here, or you ?—Go to.— 
You'll not endure him !—God shall mend my soul— 
You'll make a mutiny among my guests! 
You will set cock-a-hoop! you'll be the man! 

Tyb. Why, uncle, ’tis a shame. 

Cap. Go to, go to, 
You are a saucy boy.—Is’t so, indeed ?— 
This trick may chance to scathe you.—I know what.— 
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You must contrary me !—Marry, ’tis time—— 

Well said, my hearts——-You are a princox—go— 

Be quiet, or—— More light, more light. For shame! 

I'll make you quiet. -What !———-Cheerly, my hearts ! 
Tyb. Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting, 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 

I will withdraw, but this intrusion shall, 

Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall.” [ Exit. 


«In how lively and forcible a manner are we here shown that 
this propensity of Tybalt’s to indulge his own spiteful violence 
by bringing forward the family quarrel upon every occasion, 
even the most improper, makes him a provoking nuisance even 
to his own kindred. As he himself has given us to understand 
in the words last quoted, he is not so easily to be withheld when 
meditating mischief. Early next morning, he sends Romeo a 
challenge, to his father’s house—the receipt of which, had 
Romeo been at home, would have warned him to keep for a 
while out of the way of Juliet’s quarrelsome cousin; but, being 
occupied, as we have seen, with the Friar, about the arrange- 
ments for his marriage, the first notice that he has of Tybalt’s 
hostile intention is, from encountering his antagonist in person, 
just after the marriage with Juliet has made him his kinsman. 
Let us here observe the care which the dramatist has taken to 
aang the possibility of our at all mistaking the motives of 

omeo in declining the combat with ‘Tybalt,—by letting us 
know his previously established reputation for courage, in the 
following passage of the colloquy between Benvolio and Mer- 
cutio :— 

‘* Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman of old Capulet, hath sent a letter to 
his father’s house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer, Any man, that can write, may answer a letter. 

s a Nay, he will answer the letter’s master, how he dares, being 
ared.” 
We are thus prepared to give credit to the perfect singleness 
of the motive which Romeo covertly alleges, in the following 
colloquy, for declining Tybalt’s defiance :— 
“‘ Tyb. Romeo, the hate I bear thee can afford 
No better term than this—Thou art a villain. 
Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee, 
Doth much exeuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting.—Villain am I none ; 
Therefore, farewell ; I see, thou know’st me not. 
Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me; therefore turn, and draw. 
Vor, XLIV. No, I. Cc 
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Rom. I do protest, I never injur’d thee ; 
But love thee better than thou canst devise, 
Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: 
And so, good Capulet,—which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own,—be satisfied.” 
It is plain, that Romeo is not at liberty to accept the chal- 
lenge. It is equally plain, that he declines it in as dignified a 
manner as it is possible to do, without disclosing the secret 
which it so much behoves him to keep. But his spirited friend 
Mercutio, not suspecting his real motive, at once ascribes his 
reluctance to the apprehension which he entertains of Tybalt’s 
superior swordsmanship; and now thinks himself bound in 
honour to take up the quarrel in earnest, in which Tybalt had 
already been engaging him at the moment of Romeo’s arrival :— 
‘* Mer. O calm, dishonourable, vile submission ! 
Alla stoccata carries it away.— 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk?” &c. 
Romeo has now no resource, for preventing bloodshed between 
his friend and his newly-made kinsman, but by appealing to 
their respect for the law :— 
“ Draw, Benvolio ; 
Beat down their weapons.—Gentlemen, for shame.— 
Forbear this outrage.—Tybalt !— Mercutio !— 
The prince expressly hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona streets.— Hold, Tybalt !— Good Mercutio !” 
But this interference serves only to enable Tybalt, true to his 
character, to give his antagonist, with impunity, a mortal thrust 
under Romeo’s arm. The predicament in which the latter is 
laced by this occurrence, is expressed with the greatest precision 
in his own reflection upon Mercutio’s being carried off :— 
“This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation stain’d 
With Tybalt’s slander—Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman !” 
The balance of his feelings is already poised equally between 
the two opposing motives, as is beautifully shown us in the 
added sentence— 
“O sweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper soften’d valour’s steel !” 
Mercutio’s decease, and Tybalt’s re-appearance, turn the scale 
instantly and inevitably on the side of honour :— 
‘¢ Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 
Rom. Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio slain ! 
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Away to heaven, respective lenity, 
And fire-ey’d fury be my conduct now!— 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thon gav’st me; for Mercutio’s soul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company ; 
Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him! 
Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him here, 
Shalt with him hence. 
Rom. This shall determine that.” 


The sequel is best told in the words of Benvolio to the 
prince :— 
“« And to’t they go like lightning; for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was stout Tybalt slain ; 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly.” 


Morally, as well as in honour, we see that Romeo is most 
thoroughly absolved—so thoroughly as to prevent the supreme 
magistrate himself from applying to him the law in its rigour :— 
“ Lady Cap. I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give ; 
Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live. 
Prince. Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe? 
Montague. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio’s friend ; 
His fault concludes but, what the law should end, 
The life of Tybalt. 
Prince. And for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence,” &c. 


In like manner, we find even his worthy confessor and confi- 
dant, with whom he now takes refuge, expressing simple com- 
passion for his present position, unmingled with the smallest 
particle of reproach :— 


“‘ Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful man ; 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity! 
Rom. Father, what news? what is the prince’s doom ? 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not? 
Fri. Too familiar 
Is my dear son with such sour company : 
I bring thee tidings of the prince’s doom. 
Rom. What less than dooms-day is the prince’s doom ? 
Fri. A gentler judgment vanish’d from bis lips ; 
Not body’s death, but body’s banishment. 
Rom. Ha! banishment !—be merciful—say, death — 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death : do not say, banishment!” 
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The intolerable anguish of a forced separation at such a mo- 
ment—the worse than rending asunder of the young heart, by 
this sudden cheating of its fondest and most eager anticipation— 
is developed in all its intensity by the ensuing dialogue—stimu- 
lated at once, and contrasted, as it is, by the impassive coolness 
of the Friar’s otherwise kind exhortations. This appears most 
expressively in the concluding portion of the colloquy, which 
carries the passion to the climax :— 


‘“¢ Fri. Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a word. 
Rom. Oh, thou wilt speak again of banishment! 
Fri. ll give thee armour to keep off that word— 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 
Rom. Yet banished ?—Hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 
It helps not, it prevails not—talk no more. 
Fri. O, then I see, that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How should they, when that wise men have no eyes ? 
Fri. Let me dispute with thee of thy estate.” 


This last sentence from the Friar, most exquisitely and con- 
summately expresses the utter inaccessibility of the worthy old 


man’s = to the nature and the intractability of the 


feeling which agonizes his ill-fated pupil. Romeo's reply is not 
more intensely impassioned than it is logically conclusive :— 
“ Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not feel : 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 

Doting like me, and like me banished, 

Then might’st thou speak, then might’st thou tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground as I do now, 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave !” 


We must now return to Juliet. For the effect upon her feel- 
ings, of this same violent shock, we are the more excitingly 
prepared by that soliloquy of hers which breathes out —or 
rather, indeed, thinks aloud—with such exquisitely poetic truth, 
all those blissful imaginings which, while her bridegroom be- 
comes so unhappily engaged, she is left to indulge, in the 
leisure and seclusion of her chamber. 

We would willingly have deemed that the time was gone by 
when any class of readers or auditors could require this celebrated 
passage to be vindicated to them on the score of delicacy; but 
we feel bound to accept Mrs Jameson’s testimony to the fact, 
where she tells us :—* I confess I have been shocked at the utter 
want of taste and refinement in those who, with coarse derision, 
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or in a spirit of prudery, yet more gross and perverse, have 
dared to comment on this beautiful ‘ Hymn to the night,’ breathed 
out by Juliet in the silence and solitude of her chamber.”* It 
is well observed by Hazlitt—“ Such critics do not perceive that 
the feelings of the heart sanctify, without disguising, the impulses 
of nature. Without refinement themselves, they confound mo- 
desty with hypocrisy.” Coleridge, again, justly remarks—“ The 
ares A of this speech is imagination strained to the highest ; and 
observe the "sewer effect on the purity of the mind. What 
would Dryden have made of it?”+ To this question we may 
answer, that we can judge pretty well what he would have made 
of it, from his doings Sith Miranda, &c., in ‘The Tempest.’ 
Schlegel, in fine, sums up the matter truly and decisively, where 
he says, in relation to this play—*It was reserved for Shake- 
speare to unite purity of heart with the glow of imagination, 
sweetness and dignity of manners with passionate vehemence, in 
one ideal picture :”— 
“ Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phebus’ mansion; such a waggoner 

As Phaéton would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately.— 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing Night, 

That runaways’ eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen !|— 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 

By their own beauties—or, if love be blind, 

It best agrees with night.—Come, civil Night, 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods : 

Hood my unmann’d blood bating in my cheeks, 

With thy black mantle; till strange love, grown bold, 

Think true love acted, simple etiine. 

Come, night !—Come, Romeo! come, thou day in night! 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back.— 

Come, gentle Night ; come, loving black-brow’d Night, 

Give me my Romeo: and when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun !— 

Oh, I have bought the mansion of a love, 

But not possess’d it; and, though I am sold, 








* ‘Characteristics,’ &c., 3rd edition, vol. i, p: 193; 
+ ‘Literary Remains,’ vol. ii, p. 156, 
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Not yet enjoy’d.—So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes 
And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurse, 
And she brings news—and every tongue that speaks 
But Romeo’s name, speaks heavenly eloquence !—— 
Now, nurse, what news ? 
Let us now observe the art with which the awkward simplicity 
of the Nurse’s broken narrative is managed, so as to stir every 
tating emotion in the breast of Juliet—each successive one more 
violent than the preceding—until her agony attains its climax. 
The old woman’s first exclamations, which seem to announce 
Romeo’s death, give the first blow, the merely stunning sudden- 
ness of which strikes from Juliet the bewildered question— 
“ Can heaven be so envious ?””—— 
The Nurse’s equivocal reply,— 
“ Romeo can, 
Though heaven cannot—O Romeo! Romeo !— 
Who ever would have thought it?—Romeo !— 
creates a suspense the most horrible :— 
** What devil art thou, that dost torment me thus ? 
This torture should be roar’d in dismal hell ! 
Hath Romeo slain himself?” &c. 
The perverse simplicity with which the Nurse goes on— 
“‘T saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes,” &c.— 


seeming to bespeak the certainty of Romeo’s end, makes the 
instant transition in Juliet’s bosom to mere desolation :— 
“O break, my heart! poor bankrupt, break at once ! 
To prison, eyes! ne’er look on liberty ! 
Vile earth, to earth resign—end motion here— 
And thou and Romeo press one heavy bier ! ” 


Next comes the announcement of Tybalt’s death, which seems 
to be added to that of Romeo :— 


‘* Nurse. Oh, Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had— 
Oh, courteous Tybalt, honest gentleman,— 
That ever I should live to see thee dead! 
Jui. What storm is this, that blows so contrary ? 
Is Romeo slanghter’d, and is Tybalt dead, 
My dear-lov’d cousin, and my dearer lord ?7— 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom, 
For who is living, if those two are gone! 
Nurse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished— 
Romeo that kill’d him, he is banished. 
Jul. Oh God! did Romeo’s hand shed Tybalt’s blood ? 
Nurse. It did, it did, alas the day, it did!” 
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Here is the most terrible blow that has yet been dealt her, in the 
sudden intelligence that her adored bridegroom has taken the life 
of the being nearest to himself in her affections. ‘The bare idea 
of this fact, at once pierces her soul and fires her imagination, 
leaving her no leisure to reflect upon its causes. Let us mark 
the abrupt and violent shock between the two opposing currents 
of feeling in her bosom, which appears in every line, in every 
phrase, of her following exclamations :— 
“ O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face ! 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 

Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 

Dove-feather’d raven ! wolvish-ravening lamb! 

Despised substance of divinest show ! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st ! 

A damned saint ! an honourable villain !— 

Oh, Nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 

When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 

In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ?— 

Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 

So fairly bound ?—Oh, that Deceit should dwell 

In such a gorgeous palace ! * * 


The Nurse, having never had any real liking for Romeo, readily 


catches up by itself the strain of reproach which we have just 
heard intermingled with that of admiration in Juliet’s exclama- 
tions under her first agonizing surprise :— 





* Mrs Jameson (vol. i, p. 196) remarks upon this passage after the same 
fashion that we have seen her doing upon Romeo’s antithetical exclama- 
tions under the most violent conflict of feelings produced by his hopeless 
passion for Rosaline—which she terms “descanting in pretty phrases.” 
In this effusion of Juliet’s, the fair critic finds only one of those “ particular 
passages” in which her “luzuriance of fancy may seem to wander into 
excess."'—“ The warmth and vivacity of Juliet’s fancy,” she adds, “ would 
naturally, under strong and cuneal catimadhe and in the conflict of op- 
posing sentiments, run into some extravagance of diction.” And to com- 
plete her illustration, she takes the same questionable sort of liberty with 
Coleridge in relation to this subject which we have already seen her taking 
with Madame de Staél. She quotes a dozen lines from a part of his poetical 
writings which has not the remotest relation to the matter in hand— 

** Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 

Thoughts so all unlike each other,” &c.— 
and adds, “ These lines seem to me to form the truest comment on Juliet’s 
wild exclamations against Romeo.” Coleridge himself, on the contrary, 
thought with us, that this passage expresses “the audible struggle of the 
mind with itself.” (‘ Lit. Rem.’ ii, 156.) Only think, indeed, of the heart 
of Juliet, under this its direst trial, uttering mere prettinesses! The 
awfully rigorous dogic of intense passion in a spirit wherein passion and 
intellect are equally great, is a thing which, in this writer’s Shakespearian 
criticisms, we constantly find escaping her comprehension. 
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“ There's no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men; all perjurd, 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers !— 
Ah, where’s my man? give me some aqua-vite.— 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows, make me old !— 
Shame come to Romeo!” 


This unqualified vituperation from the lips of the Nurse gives 
for the moment, by the resistance which it arouses, an exclusive 
ascendancy to the opposite current of feeling in Juliet’s bosom :— 
“ Blister’d be thy tongue 
For such a wish !—he was not born to shame: 
Upon his brow shame is asham’d to sit ; 
For ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth.— 
Oh, what a beast was I, to chide at him! 
Nurse. Will you speak well of him that kill’d your cousin? 
Jul. Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband ?— 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name, 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it !”— 


The struggle, however, is not yet over in her breast. She goes 
on— 
‘* But wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin?” 


And now that her mind can once find leisure to put this question 
= itself, it instantly and firmly grasps the true nature of the 
act :— 


“ That villain cousin would have kill’d my husband.— 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring ; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy.— 
My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain ; 
And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain my husband ; 
All this is comfort ””—— 


This very comfort, however, serves but to deliver her over, like 
her bridegroom, to the one absorbing, desolating idea :— 


“ Wherefore weep I, then ? 
Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s death, 
That murder’d me: I would forget it fain ; 
But oh, it presses to my memory, 
Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds — 
Tybalt is dead, and Romeo—banished. 
That banished, that one word banished, 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts— 
To speak that word, 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All slain, all dead! Romeo is banished— 
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There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that word’s death—no words can that woe sound!” 
And now the Nurse, who, for her own part, would easily have 
reconciled herself to Romeo’s total separation from her young 
mistress, once more feels her instinctive fondness worked upon 
by the excess of Juliet’s desolation, to seek for her the only 
available relief :— 
‘* Hie to your chamber—I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you.—I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night.— 
I'll to him—he is hid at Laurence’ cell. 
Jul. Oh, find him! give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him come to take his last farewell.” 


That unison of feeling, through all its various fluctuations whe- 
ther gentle or violent, which we have already pointed out as 
existing so remarkably between this pair, is forcibly indicated in 
the present instance by the simple words that follow between 
the Nurse and the Friar :— 
** Nurse. O holy friar, O tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady’s lord ? where’s Romeo ? 
Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears made drunk. 
Nurse. Oh, he is even in my mistress’ case, 
Just in her case! 
Fri. O woful sympathy ! 
Piteous predicament !” 


The following exclamations of Romeo, be it well observed, 
betray no consciousness whatever of guiltiness in the affair of the 
duel—excepting, indeed, that involuntary guilt, of bearing the 
name of one of the rival houses from whose bickerings his own 
superior nature had kept him alien :— 


“ Rom. Spak’st thou of Juliet ?—how is it with her?— 
Doth she not think me an old murderer, 
Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov’d but little from her own ?— 
Where is she? and how doth she? and what says 
My conceal'd lady to our cancell’d love? 

Nurse. Oh, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps; 
And now falls on her bed; and then starts up, 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, 
And then down falls again. 

‘om. As if that name; 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her, as that name’s cursed hand 
Murder’d her kinsman. O tell me, friar, tell me, 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ?—tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion !” 
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The Friar’s long remonstrance and exhortation— 
“ Hold thy desperate hand— 
Art thou a man,” &c.— 


is all in vain. In vain does he add— 
‘“‘ What, rouse thee, man! thy Juliet is alive, 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead ; 
There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thee, 
But thou slew’st Tybalt ; there art thou happy too: 
The law, that threaten’d death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile; there art thou happy : 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back; | 
Happiness courts thee in her best array.” — 


All this “ we ” goes for nothing with his pupil, until he 
comes to tell him in the end— 
“‘ Go, get thee to thy love as was decreed ; 

Ascend her chamber; hence, and comfort her : 
But look, thou stay not till the watch be set, 
For then thou canst not pass to Mantua ; 
Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou went’st forth in lamentation.” 


The storm is now allayed for the moment—and that moment, 
in the contemplation of the lovers, is eternity :— 


“ Nurse. My lord, I’ll tell my lady you will come. 
Rom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chide. 
Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bade me give you, sir. 
Rom. How well my comfort is reviv’d by this!” 


If, under the desolating idea of present separation, they were 
unable to look beyond it for a happier future, well may they see 
no morrow to this night of their now assured union—the more 
so for the — suspense which they have just gone through. 
However, the morrow comes inexorably, and with it their parting 
scene—respecting which it would be mere impertinence to offer 
a word of explanation to the reader, whom it can never fail to 
remind of that melodious unison which we have already remarked: 
in the passages of their courtship and their nuptials :— 
“ Jul. Wilt thou be gone ?—It is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon es ere tree ; 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 
Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
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Do lave the severing clouds in yonder east : 

Night’s candles are burnt oul, and jocund Day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops : 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I: 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 

Therefore stay yet—thou need’st not to be gone! 

Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death ; 

: am content, so thou — have it so. 

ll say, yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

“Tis but the pyr A of Cynthia's beow ; 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vaulty heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay than will to go;— 

Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so.— 

How is’t, my soul ?—let’s talk—it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is—hie hence—be gone—away ! 

It is the lark, that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 

Some say, the lark makes sweet division ; 

This doth not so, for she divideth us. 

Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 

Oh, now I would they had chang’d voices too !— 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 

Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day. 

Oh, now be gone—more light and light it grows ! 
Rom. More light and light—more dark and dark our woes ! 
Nurse (entering). Madam ! 

Jul. Nurse? 
Nurse. Your lady mother’s coming to your chamber : 

The day is broke; be wary, look about. [Ewit. 
Jul. Then, window, let day in, and let life out ! 
Rom. Farewell, farewell !—one kiss, and I’ll descend. 
Jul, Art thou gone so?—my love !—my lord!—my friend ! 

I must hear from thee every day i’ the hour, 

For in a minute there are many days: 

Oh, by this count I shall be much in years, 

Ere I again behold my Romeo! 

Rom. Farewell! I will omit no opportunity 

That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 

Jul. Oh, think’st thou we shall ever meet again? 

Rom. I doubt it not; and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

Jul. O God! I have an ill-divining soul: 

Methinks, I see thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: 

Either my eye-sight fails, or thou look’st pale. 
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Rom. And trust me, love, in my eye so do you— 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood.—Adicu! adieu ! 

Jul. O Fortune, Fortune! all men call thee fickle : 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is renown’d for faith? Be fickle, Fortune; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
But send him back !” 


Such is the parting between the newly-made husband and 
wife. Romeo, in his exile, has only to sigh for their re-union. 
But upon Juliet a severer trial comes immediately. We have 
traced already that fearless outpouring of her heart to her lover 
—simply forgetful of parental authority—which contrasts so 
effectively with the sentiment of habitually quiet deference — 

“ But no more deep will I endart mine eye 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly—” 
which falls from the gentle girl, a stranger yet to passion, on 
her first appearance in the piece. We have now to mark the 
new-born spirit of the youthful wife—but just a wife, indeed, 
yet all a wife—taking full possession of Juliet’s bosom, and find- 
ing new strength with each accumulation of external pressure, 
to resist the unfeeling imposition upon her, persevered in by 
her parents, of a husband whom her heart had rejected from the 
first. In the scene with her mother upon this subject, which 
instantly follows Romeo’s departure—the first in which Lady 
Capulet and her daughter come together after Juliet’s first meet- 
ing with Romeo—we feel the no longer passive daughter, but 
the conscious wife, in the tone of the very first words that fall 
from Juliet’s lips :— 
“ Lady Cap. (within). Ho, daughter! are you up? 
Jul. Who is’t that calls ? is it my lady mother ? 
Is she not down so late, or up so early ? 
What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither? 
Lady Cap. (entering). Why, how now, Juliet ? 
Jul. Madam, I am not well,” &c. 
Still, the demand, in the first place, is only upon her power of 
dissembling her grief for Romeo’s departure under the guise of 
lamentation for Tybalt’s death—ending in her securing from her 
lady mother the permission, so very important to Romeo’s 
safety, of tempering with her own hands the poison which Lady 
Capulet assures her, she will procure to be administered to 
*‘ that same banish’d runagate,” so that “he shall soon keep 
Tybalt company.” But her lady mother’s immediate announce- 
ment of the “sudden day of joy ” which her father has appointed 
for her, arouses for the first time all the indignant wife within 
her bosom, though masked, in her words, under the show of 
simply maiden disinclination to the proposed suitor :=— 
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“« Lady Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thursday morn, 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris at Saint Peter's church, 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride! 
Jul. Now, by Saint Peter’s church, and Peter too, 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride! 
I wonder at this haste—that I must wed 
Ere he, that should be husband, come to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
I will not marry yet; and when I do, I swear, 
It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 
Rather than Paris. —These are news indeed ! 
Lady Cap. Here comes your father—tell him so yourself, 
And see how he will take it at your hands.” 


The following scene with her father demands the most careful 
attention, in order to judge with perfect justice of Juliet’s con- 
duct throughout. We shall see that his arbitrary violence of 
language is not called forth by any open flying in the face of 
paternal authority on the part of his daughter. She simply and 
respectfully alleges her dislike to the man who is so peremptorily 
proposed to her for a husband. Her father had said to Paris at 
the outset— 

‘¢ Let two more summers wither in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
« * * * 


But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart ; 
My will to her consent is but a part ; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice.” 


And on the evening of the following day, after Tybalt’s death, 
he tells the count :— 
‘¢ Things have fallen out, sir, so unluckily, 

That we have had no time to move our daughter: 

Look you, she lov’d her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 

And so did I. ‘Well, we were born to die !|—— 

*Tis very late—she’ll not come down to-night ;— 

I promise you, but for your company, 

I would have been a-bed an hour ago.” 


The county replies, addressing Lady Capulet-— 
“ These times of woe afford no time to woo : 
Madam, good night—commend me to your daughter.” 
And her ladyship rejoins— 


“ T will, and know her mind early to-morrow ; 
To-night she’s mew’d up to her heaviness.” 
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Up to this point, then, it appears that Juliet was to have had a 
mind of her own in the business. But all at once, old Capulet, 
finding, it should seem, this mourning matter very uncom- 
fortable, resolves to have a wedding at all events, to make him 
cheerful; and so, at the very moment that the count is taking 
his leave, he declares to him, without further ceremony :—= 


‘Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 

Of my child’s love: I think, she will be rul’d 

In all respects by me; nay more, I doubt it not, —— 

Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 

—- her here of my son Paris’ love ; 

And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next— 

But, soft—what day is this? 

‘Par. Monday, my lord. 
Cap. Monday? ha, hal—Well, Wednesday is too soon.— 

O’ Thursday let it be.—O’ Thursday, tell her, 

She shall be married to this noble earl.—— 

Will you be ready ? do you like this haste ? 

We'll keep no great ado ;—a friend or two ;— 

For, look you, Tybalt e+ pe so late, 

It may be thought we held him carelessly, 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much : 

Therefore we’ll have some half-a-dozen friends, 

And there an end. But what say you to Thursday ? 
Par. My lord, I would that Thursday were to-morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone.—O’ Thursday be it, then. 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed ; 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. 

Farewell, my lord.———Light to my chamber, ho !_—_ 

Afore me, it is so very late, that we 

May call it early by-and-by. Good night.” 


Instead of going quietly to bed, however, this considerate father, 
we see, takes it into his head to follow his wa! into Juliet’s 


chamber, in order to aid in that preparation of his daughter’s 
mind, of which we have already quoted the unceremonious com- 
mencement. His own description of the weeping state in which 


he finds her— 
‘‘ How now? a conduit, girl? what, still in tears?” &c.— 


brings out in stronger relief the selfish, wilful, and tyrannical 
cold-heartedness of his following speeches :— 


‘¢ How now, wife ? 
Have you deliver’d to her our decree ? 
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Lady Cap. Ay,sir; but she will none, she gives you 
ha 


nks. 

I would the fool were married to her grave! 

Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife : 
How! will she none? doth she not give us thanks ? 
Ts she not proud? Doth she not count her bless’d, 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jul, Not proud, you have; but thankful, that you have: 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Cap. How now! how now, chop-logick! What is this ?— 
Proud,—and, I thank you,—and, I thank you not;— 
And i not proud. Mistress minion, you, 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But settle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next, 
To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s church, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither —— 
Out, you green-sickness carrion! out, you baggage! 
You tallow-face ! 

Lady Cap. (to Juliet). Fye, fye!—what, are you mad ? 

Jul. Good father, 1 beseech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 


Cap. Hang thee, young baggage | disobedient wretch ! 


I tell thee what,—get thee to church o’ Thursday, 
Or never after look me in the face : 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me— 
y fingers itch.——Wife, we scarce thought us bless’d, 
That God had sent us but this only child ; 
But now I see this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curse in having her : 
Out on her, hilding! 
Nurse. God in heaven bless her !— 
You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 
Cap. And why, my lady wisdom ?—hold your tongue, 
Good prudence ; smatter with your gossips, go. 
Nurse. I speak no treason. 
Cap. Oh, Gud ye good den. 
Nurse. May not one speak ? 
Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool ! 
Utter your gravity o’er a gossip’s bowl, 
For here we need it not. 
Lady Cap. You are too hot. 
Cap. God's bread! itmakes me mad! Day, night, late, 
early, 
At home, abroad, alone, in company, 
Waking, or sleeping, still my care hath been 
To have her naire: and having now provided 
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A gentleman of princely parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train’d, 
Stuff’d (as they say) with honourable parts, 
Proportion'd as one’s heart could wish a man,— 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 

To answer—TJ'Ul not wed,—I cannot love,— 

I am too young,—TI pray you, pardon me.——- 
But, an you will not wed, I'll pardon you: 

Graze whem you will, you shall not house with me: 
Look to’t, think on’t—I do not use to jest : 
Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise : 

An you be mine, I'll give you to my friend ; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i’ the streets, 
For, by my soul, I’ll ne’er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good : 

Trust to’t, bethink you, I'll not be forsworn.” [ Exit. 


This scene is usually regarded as if, under the circumstances 
as they appear to old Capulet, there were no peculiar cruelty in 
this behaviour to his daughter—that it is made so to her feelings 
purely by the fact, known only to herself, of her attachment and 
union to Romeo. Coleridge himself simply talks of the “ mis- 
take” which the father makes in this last speech, “ as if the 
causes of love were capable of being generalised.”* But this 
view of the matter is importantly inadequate. We have shown 
already, that an ideally perfect sympathy of native character 
between the hero and heroine, is made by the poet as essential 
an element of their union, as the reciprocity of their passion 
itself. To this unison of character he has given a more vivid 
relief by the contrast in which he has placed it with every pre- 
vious association of the heroine especially. Capulet’s regard 
for his daughter is most exclusively selfish and unfeeling—he 
— her as neither more nor less than an article of property, 
to be kept as a plaything for his capricious vanity, or disposed 
of to his honour and glory. He was loth to part with her until, 
as we have seen, this funeral of Tybalt’s came to make him so 
dismal that he found there was nothing but a wedding could 
cheer his heart. We now see, it was no consideration for his 
daughter’s welfare, but mere selfish hypocrisy, that had made 
him, to Paris’s observation, 


‘** Younger than she are happy mothers made,” 
reply, 
“ And too soon marr’d are those so early made.” 





* «Lit. Rem.’ vol. ii, p. 157. 
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Within two days he discovers that she is pte “ripe to 
be a bride.” The development of his hard and tyrannic brutality 
attains its climax in his farewell speech above quoted—and that 
quite independently of the fact of her own clandestine contract. 
It is not merely that he is ignorant of this—not merely that he 
is utterly incapable of understanding his daughter’s nature or 
conceiving of = feelings at all—but that, in his arbitrary self- 
ishness, he is totally indifferent to any feeling, to any happiness 
of hers. Now, therefore, the conscious wife, we find, feels, and 
justly feels, that he has severed the last link of attachment to 
him in her bosom. 
She clings but the more eagerly to her remaining chance of 
parental sympathy and pity :— 
‘‘ Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 

That sees into the bottom of my grief? —— 

Oh, sweet my mother, cast me not away! 

Delay this marriage for a month—a week— 

Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 

In that dim monument where Tybalt lies!” 


But Lady Capulet, in this matter, proves herself to the last 
the exact counterpart of her husband :— 
“ Talk not to me, for I’ll not speak a word; 
Do as thu wilt, for I have done with thee.” [Zvit. 


One old familiar tie yet remains unbroken, and becomes her 
next resource :— 


“OQ God!——O nurse! how shall this be prevented ? 
My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven ; 
How shall that faith return again to earth, 
Unless that husband send it me from heaven 
By leaving earth ?——-Comfort me—counsel me 
Als, alack, that heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself !—— 

What say’st thou ?—hast thou not a word of joy ?— 
Some comfort, nurse !”—— 











And now is Juliet to have, for the first time, the bitter expe- 
rience that there are occasions when, to a refined and noble 
spirit, the very kindness of a vulgar soul is more afflicting than 
its cruelty would be. The fond foster-mother desires above all 
things, according to her gross comprehension, the happiness of 
her darling foster-child. Being as incapable of entering into 
the spirit of an individual attachment as Juliet is of conceiving 
any other, and having ever thought her mistaken in preferring 
Romeo to Paris, the Se bond-fide regards this banishment of 
Juliet’s husband as a providential occasion for completing the 
Vou. XLIV. No, I. D 
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dear girl’s felicity. In this spirit it is—not that of mere “ time- 

serving,” as Mrs Jameson tells us, and because she is “ fearful 

lest her share in these events should be discovered ” *—that the 

old woman proceeds, in answer to Juliet’s last eager adjuration— 

** Some comfort, nurse !”—to give her counsel accordingly :— 
‘“‘’Paith, here ’tis. Romeo 

Is banished ; and all the world to nothing, 

That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you ; 

Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 

Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 

I think it best you married with the County. 

Oh, he’s a lovely gentleman ! — 

Romeo’s a dishclout to him.—An eagle, madam, 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye, 

As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 

I think you are happy in this second match, 

For it excels your first: or if it did not, 

Your first is dead; or *twere as good he were, 

As living here and you no use of him. 

Jul. Speakest thou from thy heart ? 
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Nurse. From my soul too, 
Or else beshrew them both. 

Jul. Amen! 

Nurse. To what?” 


Now comes the master confutation of the notion maintained 
by Mrs Jameson, and yet graver writers, of disproportion in 
this heroine’s character. Had intellect and will in her been, as 
they assert, inferior to sensibility and imagination, she must here 
have sunk into helplessness or rushed into frenzy. But she does 
neither—the wee truth being that, as in Romeo we have the 
original stuff of a Hamlet, so in Juliet we have the germ of 
an Imogen, or even of a Heloise (not Rousseau’s). We have, 
therefore, neither sinking nor raving at this unexpected failing 
of her last domestic reliance, and extinction of her earliest and 
most fondly rooted confidence, Clear and bright apprehension, 
cool and concentrated resolve, and these alone, dictate her part- 
ing words to her oldest acquaintance :— 

‘¢ Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much, 
Go in, and tell my lady, I am gone, 
Having displeas’d my father, to Laurence’ cell, 
To make confession, and to be absolv’d. 
Nurse. Marry, I will—and this is wisely done.” 
The necessity of instantly dissembling with her old confidant, 
had flashed at once upon Juliet’s conviction: it is not until the 





* ‘Characteristics,’ &c., 3rd edit., vol. i, p. 185-6. 
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Nurse is out of hearing, that her overcharged heart relieves 
itself by exclaiming :— 
“ Ancient damnation !—O most wicked fiend !—- 

Is it more sin, to wish me thus forsworn, 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 

Which she hath prais’d him with above compare 

So many thousand times ? Go, counsellor ; 

Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain :— 

I'll to the friar, to know his remedy ; 

If all else fail, myself have power to die.” 

One more afflicting circumstance has yet to be added, to 
complete the oppressiveness of Juliet’s present position—the 
encountering her ungenerous and now hated suitor at that very 
cell of her spiritual father, to which she repairs as her last re- 
source for counsel in her dire extremity. Her temporal father’s 
parting speech above cited, wherein he tells her so feelingly, 
with reference to the County’s proposal— 

“ Tf you be mine, I’ll give you to my friend,” &c.— 
has a fitting sequel in the “ lovely gentleman’s” portion of the 
following inimitable scene, in considering which the reader 
should not fail to remember the a galling contrast which 
it must have presented in Juliet’s mind to that parallel scene 
with Romeo which she had so recently cel on the very 
Same spot :— 
“ Friar L. On Thursday, sir?—the time is very short. 
Paris. My father Capulet will have it so, 
And I am nothing slow, to slack his haste. 
Fri. You say, you do not know the lady’s mind ; 
Uneven is the course, I like it not. 
Par. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt’s death, 
And therefore have [I little talk’d of love; 
For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway ; 
And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, too much minded by herself alone, 
May be put from her by society : 
Now do you know the reason of this haste. 
Fri. I would I knew not why it should be slow’d. [ Aside. 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 
Par, Happily met, my lady, and my wife! 
Jul. That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, must be, love, on Thursday next. 
Jul. What must be, shall be. 
Fri. That’s a certain text. 
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Par. Come you to make confession to this father ? 
Jul. To answer that, were to confess to you. 
Par. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 
Jul. I will confess to you, that I love him. 
Par. So will you, I am sure, that you love me, 
Jul. If IT do so, it will be of more price 
Being spoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Par. Poor soul, thy face is much abus’d with tears. 
Jul. The tears have got small victory by that, 
For it was bad enough before their spite. q 
Par. Thou wrong’st it, more than tears, with that report. F 
Jul. That is no slander, sir, that is a truth; : 
And what I spake, I spake it to my face. : 
t Par. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slander’d it. ; 
; Jul. It may be so, for it is not mine own. 
ii Are you at leisure, holy father, now ; i 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass? 
Fri. My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now.— 
My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 
Par. God shield I should disturb devotion! 
iH Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse you: 
' Till then, adieu! and keep this holy kiss.” 


How admirably does this peng 2 impertinence, thus car- 
ried to the highest point, wind up the heroine’s anguish to that 
pitch of intensity which bursts forth in her appeal to her con- 
fessor, so soon as the door is closed upon the heartless in- 
truder—though her intellect still keeping the ascendant, guides 
every syllable of its expression, unerringly, towards the one end =~ 

which absorbs her—to draw promptly from the Friar some means __ 
of avoiding the odious nuptials :— - 

‘¢ Jul. Oh, shut the door! and when thou hast done so, 

Come weep with me—past hope, past cure, past help! 
Friar. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
' It strains me past the compass of my wits ; 
1) I hear thou must, and nothing must prorogue it, 

On Thursday next be married to this County. 

Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear’st of this, 

Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it : 

If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help, 

Do thou but call my resolution wise, 

And with this knife I'll heip it presently. 

God join’d my heart and Romeo’s, thou our hands ; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d, 4 

Shall be the label to another deed, 4 

Hi Or my true heart with treacherous revolt % 

Turn to another, this shall slay them both : 4 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc’d time, 
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Give me some present counsel; or, behold, 
"T wixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bring. —— 
Be not so long to speak—I long to die, 

If what thou speak’st speak not of remedy.” 


The forcible expression thus given to her courageous firmuess 
of resolve, has immediately the effect which she is seeking: it 
encourages the Friar to hint at the one desperate, yet, as he 
esteems it, sure expedient which alone presents itself to his 
mind :— 
“‘ Hold, daughter ; I do spy a kind of hope, 

Which craves as desperate an execution 

As that is desperate which we would prevent. 

If, rather than to marry county Paris, 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself, 

Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 

A thing like death to chide away this shame, 

That cop’st with death himself to ‘scape from it ; 

And, if thou dar’st, I’ll give thee remedy.” 


It is quite a mistake to suppose, with Mrs Jameson, that, 
in Juliet’s instant reply, her “shaping spirit of imagination ” 
merely “ heaps together all images of Scene that ever hung 
upon a troubled dream.”* The Friar, still trying her courage, 
has here offered her the dismal suggestion that his proposed 
“remedy” would require her to “ undertake a thing like 
death ;” and it is her perfectly rational eagerness to make hii 
disclose this remedy, how terrible soever, that prompts her to con- 
ceive and express one fearful mode of escape after another, each 
one more horrible than the former, until she reaches that very 
climax of horror-despising resolution which the expedient he 
has to propose to her demands :— 


“O bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 
Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears ; 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’er-cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls ; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud; 








* *Characteristics,’ &¢., vol: i, p: 194. 
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Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble ; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love!” 


Thus finding her resolution to be terror-proof, he ventures at 
once to subject her to the further trial of listening to the chilling 
detail of that simulated death and actual sepulture which she 
must consent to undergo :— 


“Hold, then; go home, be merry, give consent 
To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 

Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber : 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off : 
When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, which shall seize 
Each vital spirit; for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat ; 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liv’st ; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes ; thy eyes’ windows fall, 
Like death when he shuts up the day of life; 
Each part, deprived of supple government, 
Shall stiff, and stark, and cold, appear like death : 
And in this borrow’d likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt remain full two-and-forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now, when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 
Then (as the manner of our country is), 
In thy best robes uncover’d on the bier, 
Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift ; 
And hither shall he come; and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this shall free thee from this present shame, 
If no unconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 
Jul. Give me, O give me !—tell me not of fear. 
Friar. Hold; get you gone, be strong and prosperous 
In this resolve : ‘al send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jul. Love, - me strength! and strength shall help 
afford. 
Farewell, dear father!” 
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And so, she goes off to use the means of her deliverance from 
the threatened marriage, with no less buoyant ardour than she 
had exclaimed ‘‘ Hie to high fortune!” when hastening to her 
chosen nuptials. Escape from Paris to reunion with Romeo! 
—The intervening charnel-house may well appear to her as 
nothing ! 

But when—after the brief scene of simulation with her parents, 
which she enacts with such perfect self-possession, instructed by 
her confessor and inspired by that power of Love which she has 
invoked—she comes to find herself alone in her chamber, in the 
silence of night, and in presence only of the fearful act which 
she has to perform,—the very clearness and completeness with 
which her mind embraces her present position, make her pass in 
lucid review, and in the most natural and logical sequence, the 
several dismal contingencies that may await her. This being 
one of the passages most constantly misinterpreted to the dis- 
paragement of the heroine and the poet, it behoves us to expound 
it very particularly— exhibiting as it does her powers of imagina- 
tion, of judgment, and of will, operating each in the utmost 
vigour, and ail in perfect harmony :— 

“‘ Farewell! —God knows when we shall meet again !— 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life.— 
I'll call them back again to comfort me. 
Nurse !——What should she do here? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone!— 
Come, phial.” 
And first, she considers— 


“ What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Must I of force be married to the County ?”— 


This possibility is instantly provided for, and finally disposed of, 
as she lays down the dagger— 


“No, no—this shall forbid it—lie thou there.” 
Next presents itself the very natural conception— 
‘¢ What if it be a poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath minister’d to have me dead, 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour’d, 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear, it is.”— 
This —— however, she dismisses immediately, for a reason 
clear and adequate, as the whole tenour of the drama shows us— 
“ And yet, methinks, it should not, 
For he hath still been tried a holy man ; 
I will not entertain so bad a thought.” 
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One other contingency alone remains for her contemplation, but 
that one is the most fearful of all— 


** How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ?—there’s a fearful point!” 


Here it is most important to be on our guard against the ordi- 
nary critical notion that, in her following series of horrid antici- 
pations, it is quite arbitrarily that ‘her vivid fancy conjures 
up,” says Mrs Jameson, “one terrible apprehension after an- 
other.”* The more we examine them, the more we find them 
to have the strictest logical relation to the circumstances of the 
case. What more rational, for instance, than the first of these 
suppositions ?— 
“Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And so die strangled ere my Romeo comes?” 


Then putting the other possible case— 
“Or, if I live,” &e.— 


what can be more consequentially made out than the whole fol- 
lowing train of inference, and succession of horrible anticipations, 
wherein there is not the smallest circumstance “ conjured up” 
by the arbitrary power of fancy, but every particular belongs of 
strict necessity, either to the actual interior of the particular 
charnel-house to which she is consigning herself, or to the firmly- 
rooted faith respecting its preternatural concomitants :— 


‘Ts it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place,— 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack’d,— 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies fest’ring in his shroud,—where, as they say, 
At some hours in the night, spirits resort ;— 
Alack, alack ! is it not like, that I, 
So early waking,—what with loathsome smells, 
And shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad ;— 
Oh, if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefathers’ joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 





* ‘Characteristics,’ &c., 3rd edit., vol: i, p. 195; 
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And, in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains ? ”— 


In all this, Mrs Jameson sees only that, “ gradually, and most 
naturally, in such a mind once thrown off its poise, the horror 
rises to frenzy—her imagination realizes its own hideous crea- 
tions.” * On the contrary, as we have shown, it is the invincible 
equipoise of her stimulated faculties and feelings, that leads her 
up, step by step, to this climax of the accumulated horrors, not 
which she may, but which she must encounter if she wake before 
the calculated moment. Their pressure on her brain, crowned 
by the vivid apprehension of anticipated frenzy, does indeed, 
amid her dim and silent loneliness, produce the momentary hal- 
lucination— 


“Oh, look! methinks I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point.—Stay, Tybalt, stay !”— 
But she instantly recovers herself, recognizes the illusion— 
which, however, has served to bring back her exiled husband’s 
image more vividly than ever to hér mind and heart,—and with 
calm resolve, in face of the fearful contingency which she has, 


not fancied, but simply pictured to herself, and sees to be inevit- 
able as it is horrible, she embraces the one chance of earthly 
reunion with her lord— 


*¢ Romeo, I come!—this do I drink to thee.” 


Coleridge has given, in so emphatic a manner, the sanction of 
his justly influential name to so vital a misconception of the 
spirit of this important passage, that we ought not to proceed 
without distinctly pointing it out. ‘ Shakespeare,” says he on 
this occasion, ‘provides for the finest decencies. It would 
have been too bold a thing for a girl of fifteen ;— but she swallows 
the draught in a fit of fright.”+ Surely, some commonplace 
stage association must here iw interfered (as has happened so 
frequently with other Shakespearian expositors) to disturb the 
clearness and firmness of the critic’s judgment even upon the 
poet’s text. Otherwise, it seems truly inconceivable, that he 
should have delivered such an opinion after considering the 
series of scenes we have just been examining, from the moment 
when Juliet shows herself equal to the resolve— 


‘¢ Tf all else fail, myself have power to die.” 
What is there in her swallowing the draught calmly after all, 





* ‘Characteristics,’ &., 3rd edit., vol. i, p. 195. 
+ ‘Lit. Rem." vol. ii; ps 157. 
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but the natural, the necessary climax of that ascending scale of 
enthusiastically dauntless heroism through which we have beheld 
her passing so rapidly yet so steadily ? How could a critic with 
Coleridge’s acumen, so totally miss the leading spirit of this 
tragedy, as not to perceive that it finds its heroine the timid girl 
for the very purpose of leaving her the heroic woman, by the 
expanding agency of sympathetic Love upon her noble and ex- 
quisite nature? This notion of childish fright as necessary to 
make her do so “ bold a thing” as take the potion, is of a piece 
with Mrs Jameson’s talking, in relation to the chamber soli- 
loquy, of something ‘so almost infantine in her perfect simpli- 
city,’"—and telling us of her revival in the tomb, that “she 
nes ol like a sweet child who has been dreaming of something 
promised to it by its mother, and opens her eyes to ask for it.” * 

Next to the exposing of gross distortions of our poet’s great 
creations, it seems to us that there is nothing which it is more 
incumbent on us to combat, than this continual tendency of our 
modern English criticism to degrade his noblest developments of 
feminine nature to a petty and a childish standard. From Love 
especially, he knew that woman draws more heroism even than 
man himself. We find this constantly in Shakespeare, because 
he found it in that “ Nature” to which he was ever seeking “ to 
hold up” the poetic “ mirror.” And in the particular character 
and scene that we are here considering, we find the most signal 
example of love-inspired heroism in woman that even he has 
placed before us. 

The same want of insight into the inmost spirit of this tragedy, 
and especially into that elevation of character assigned to its 
heroine, which the poet has exhibited the more effectively by 
showing it fastened from all sympathy but that of her lover, 
has betrayed Coleridge into speaking of the scene of lamenta- 
tion which follows the discovery of Juliet in her trance, as being 
‘* perhaps excusable.” 


“ But,” he continues, “it is a strong warning to minor drama- 
tists not to introduce at one time many separate characters agitated 
by one and the same circumstance. It is difficult to understand 
what effect, whether that of pity or of laughter, Shakespeare meant 
to produce ;—the occasion and the characteristic speeches are so 
little in harmony. For example, what the Nurse says is excellently 
suited to the Nurse’s character, but grotesquely unsuited to the 
occasion.” t 


Had Coleridge traced, as we have just been doing, the total 





* ‘Characteristics,’ &c., 3rd edit., vol. i, pp. 193, 201. 
+ ‘Lit. Rem.,’ vol. ii, p. 157. 
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absence of sympathetic feeling towards Juliet in life, on the 
part of every one of those who should most naturally have en- 
tertained it, he would have been at no loss to perceive that the 
monotony of tone in which the same people bewail her seeming 
death, but gives the finishing-stroke to the same portraiture of 
their selfishness. The grief of each one of them is devoid of 
any drop of genuine pity—it is felt purely for the calamity 
which has befallen themselves, — whether we contemplate the 
Nurse calling out for her grand consoler, aqua-vil@,—or the 
parents and the suitor with the heartless chime of their half- 
howling, half-whining exclamations—so monotonous, simply be- 
—_ not the generous feeling, but the want of it, is identical in 
each :— 
‘‘ Lady Cap. Accurs’d, unhappy, wretched, hateful day ! 
Most miserable hour, that e’er 'Time saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
* * * 


Nurse. Oh woe! O woful, woful, woful day ! 
Most lamentable day ! most woful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold! 
* * * * * 
Par. Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, slain ! 
Most détestable Death, by thee beguil’d, 
By cruel, cruel thee quite overthrown ! 
* * * = * 
Cap. Despis’d, distressed, hated, martyr’d, kill’d !— 
Uncomfortable time! why cam’st thou now 
To murder, murder our solemnity ?” 


All this, indeed, may well, as Coleridge suggests, move a laugh 
in the auditor—but it is a bitter laugh, and an instructive one— 
till we are restored to gravity by the worthy Friar’s interposi- 
tion, who, both knowing Juliet and knowing her deplorers, re- 
bukes them so justly and so significantly :— 
“‘ Peace, ho, for shame! confusion’s cure lives not 
In these confusions. i ” . 
* * * * * 
The heavens do lon’r upon you, for some ill ; 
Move them no more, by crossing their high will.” 


Even the following scene of mutual banter between the 
Nurse’s man Peter and the musicians, with whom the whole 
matter resolves itself into “’Faith, we may put up our pipes 
and be gone,” and “ Come, we'll in here, tarry for the mourners, 
and stay dinner,” but completes the picture of comparative in- 
difference in all about her to Juliet’s happiness and fate, which 
prepares us for the more lively appreciation of Romeo’s intensely 
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and exquisitely sympathetic effusions and conduct on the same 
occasion,—when the care of Friar Laurence, that visible Provi- 
dence of the lovers, after triumphing over those two first blows 
of their fortune, the duel with Tybalt and the forced marriage 
with Paris, is again defeated by the unlucky detention of the 
messenger bearing his letter of explanation to Romeo, and the 
arrival of the servant of the latter, acquainting his master with 
the seeming fact. 


On the other hand, how exquisitely does the following soli- 
loquy of Romeo, in his exile, express to us the opposite state of 
his mind, absorbed in the recollection of his last meeting and 
parting with his bride, and so feeding wholly upon blissful 
memory and hope :— 

“If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand : 
My bosom's lord sits lightly in his throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead 
(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to think), 
And breath’d such life with kisses in my lips, 
That I reviv’d, and was an emperor. 
Ah me! how sweet is love itself possess'd, 
When but love’s shadows are so rich in joy !” 


Reunion with his Juliet, we see, is his one engrossing idea, his 
one exclusive aspiration. His servant suddenly brings him in- 
telligence of his lady’s death and burial. His aspiration remains 
unaltered —it is still reunion with Juliet; only, now, suspense is 
changed into certainty—wish into resolve :— 
“Ts it even so ?—then I defy you, stars !—— 
Thou know’st my lodging—get me ink and paper, 


And hire post-horses—I will hence to-night. 

* * * a * 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night.— | 
Let’s see for means.—O mischief, thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men !— 

I do remember an apothecary,” &c. 


The famous passage of description which follows, has been 
spoken of, by Coleridge * amongst others, as being justified, on 
such an occasion, chiefly by its poetic beauty. This, however, 
is a great mistaking of Shakespeare’s dramatic spirit. It is in 
earnest pursuit of his immediate purpose—to procure the means 





* ‘Lit. Rem,’ vol. i, p. 158, 
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of self-destruction—that Romeo is led to glance rapidly over the 
ruse of that “penury” which lately “ noting ” he had said to 
iimself— 
‘“ An if a man did need a poison now, 
Whose sale is present death in Mantua,* 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him.” 


The same steady earnestness of purpose pervades every line of 
his dialogue with the Apothecary himself. Although, 


“ Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut,” 


yet he proceeds at once to make his application, confident that 
the idea of a poppe customer must bring the starving 
shopkeeper forth at his summons :— 


“‘ What, ho! apothecary ! 
p- Who calls so loud ? 
Rom, Come hither, man.—I see that thou art poor.— 
Hold, there is forty ducats.—Let me have 
A dram of poison—such soon-speeding geer 
As will disperse itself through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trank may be discharg’d of breath 
As violently, as hasty powder fir’d 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb. 
Ap. Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he, that utters them. 
Rom. Art » ben so bare, and full of wretchedness, 
And fear’st to die? Famine is in thy checks, 
Need and oppression stareth in thy eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will, consents. 
Rom. I pray thy poverty,+ and not thy will. 





* Not “ Whose sale were present death in Mantua,” as it is constantly 
given in the “acting play.” This is one of those seemingly slight verbal 
alterations which involve an essential perversion of the meaning of a 
passage. Romeo is in no state of mind to be idly speculating upon con- 
tingent obstacles, as we see that cven Coleridge suspects him of doing. It 
is his knowledge that the sale of poisons is certainly prohibited in Mantua 
by a standing law, that gives to his descriptive soliloquy that perfect 
dramatic propriety which has been somewhat idly though very generall 
contested a 

+ Not “I pay thy poverty,” as we always hear it so emphatically delivered 
on the stage,—as itis printed in most later editions,—and, we regret to see, 
is retained by Mr Collier ; while Mr Knight very properly restores the read- 
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Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would despatch you straight. 
Rom. There is thy gold; worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell ; 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none.— 
Farewell—buy food, and get thyself in tlesh_—— 
Come, cordial, and not poison ; go with me 
To Juliet’s grave, for there must I use thee !”— 


In all this scene, that tenacious clinging to life which mere physical 
destitution commonly exhibits, throws into more prominent relief 
the eager longing for death which attends the pure desolation of 
the heart. 0 ihe in * Juliet’s grave,” we see, is Romeo’s one 
unvarying end and purpose, to which every syllable of his well- 
argued pleading with the apothecary is strictly subservient. 
The same determined coolness of a deliberate and inexorable 
resolye—arguing strength, not weakness, of character—firmness, 
not rashness—comes out more strikingly and intensely, as the 
moment of its fulfilment approaches, in the parting scene with 
his servant Balthasar, at the burial-place of the Capulets :— 
‘¢ Give me that mattock, and the wrenching-iron. — 

Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 

See thou deliver it to my lord and father.— 

Give me the light.—Upon thy life I charge thee, 

Whate’er thou hear’st or seest, stand all aloof, 

And do not interrupt me in my course.— 

Why I descend into this bed of death, 

Is, partly, to behold my lady’s face ; 

But chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 

A precious ring—a ring that I must use 

In dear employment._——Therefore, hence, begone. 

But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 

In what I further shall intend to do,— 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 

And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs : 

The time, and my intents, are savage-wild, 

More fierce and more inexorable far 

Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea ! 

Bal. 1 will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 
Rom. So shalt thou show me friendship.—Take thou that: 
Live, and be prosperous; and farewell, good fellow.” 





ing of the second quarto and the first folio. Even without such strong do- 
cumentary support, the first suggestion of the word pray, in this context, 
should have procured its adoption by every editor. The relation here 
is between Romeo’s earnestly repeated prayer and the apothecary’s con- 
sent: the moment for paying him is not yet arrived. 
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But this fatal fixedness of purpose exhibits itself most in- 
tensely of all in the scene that immediately follows with Paris. 
whom we find again thrusting himself where he has no business. 
How expressively are the two respective modes contrasted, in 
which the would-be husband and the real one regard their lady’s 
sepulchre. ‘The self-complacent prettiness of the count’s 

“ Sweet flower, with flowers I strew thy bridal bed ; 
Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit dost contain 
The perfect model of eternity,” &c. 


which we have heard just before, sets off most admirably the 
passionate despair of weal apostrophe, while breaking open 
the vault :— 


‘“¢ Thou détestable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg’d with the dearest morsel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

And, in despite, I’ll cram thee with more food !” 


But most effectively of all is the intensity of this final aspira- 
tion shown, in its struggle with and triumph over that inherent 
tenderness and generosity of the hero’s nature which make him 
so earnestly conjure the intruding youth, whose identity he does 
not yet recognize, to molest him no further. With what con- 
summate art does the following p e portray to us that im- 
patient strife in his bosom, between the apprehension of being 
interrupted in his final irrevocable act, and his reluctance to 
another deed of bloodshed :— 

“ Par. Stay thy unhallow’d toil, vile Montague ! 
Can vengeance be pursued further than death ?— 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 

Obey, and go with me; for thou must die. 

Rom. I must indeed, and therefore came I hither —— 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man !— 
Fly hence and leave me.—Think upon these gone— 
Let them affright thee.—I beseech thee, youth, 
Heap not another sin upon my head, 

By urging me to fury. Oh, be gone ! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myself; 
For I came hither arm’d against myself.—— 
Stay not—be gone—live, and hereafter say, 
A madman’s mercy bade thee run away ! 
Par. I do defy thy conjurations, 
And do attach thee as a felon here. 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me ?—then, have at thee, boy ! 
* * * * * 

Par. Oh, T am slain! If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. 

Rom. In faith, 1 will.” ——— 
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The obtrusive impertinence of this same county Paris, we see, 
is immortal, since it extends even into the tomb. That is the 
best that can be said for it. One must at least admire its invin- 
cible pertinacity ;—at the same time that we, the auditory, who 
have witnessed his becoming the heartless instrument of the 
heroine’s extremest torment, cannot but find our irritated feel- 
ings consoled by the fact that he receives his punishment at the 
hand which has the greatest right to inflict it. Romeo, how- 
ever, has no cognizance of the offensive part which his antago- 
nist has been acting towards his bride ; and therefore, conform- 
ably to his nature, his exclamations over the corpse of Paris, 
when he bas recognized him, are simply an effusion of the ten- 
derest pity :— 

‘« Let me peruse this face. 
Mercutio’s kinsman! noble county Paris ! 
What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ?—I think 
He told me, Paris should have married Juliet.— 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was so? Oh, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book !— 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave— 
A grave ?—oh no, a lantern, slaughter’d youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light !—— 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr’d !” 


And now, for the first time since the morrow of their bridal, 
he turns to gaze on Juliet, whose beauty, he has told us, makes 
the dark charnel-vault appear to him bright as a lighted banquet- 
room. On the point of her revival, “ the roses ” in her “ lips and 
cheeks ” have already replaced the “ paly ashes” which the 
operation of the sleeping-draught had substituted for them. 
This little cireumstance gives the crowning pathos to the scene ; 
since it at once announces to the auditor her approaching resur- 
rection, and lures her husband, as it were, the more seductively 
to his last fatal act :— 


“¢ How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry,* which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.—Oh, how may I 
Call this a lightning !—Oh, my love, my wife, 
Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty— 

Thou art not conquer’d— Beauty’s ensign yet 





* Merry—that is, cheerful, 
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Is crimson in thy = and in thy cheeks, 
And Death’s pale flag is not advanced there !” 


Then comes the crowning instance of the hero’s native gentle- 
ness and generosity, in his parting words to the corpse of the 
very man whose brutal malevolence has forced him into all this 
train of suffering :— 


“ Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody sheet ?— 
Oh, what more favour can I do to thee, 
Than, with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To sunder his that was thine enemy !— 
Forgive me, cousin !” 


And now, two images alone remain to his contemplation in 
this world—his lifeless lady before him, and the death-giving 
potion in his hand—the latter his means of reunion with the 
former. Well may he, in embracing it, experience and express 
the very luxury of suicide !~- 


“ Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial Death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 
For féar of that, I will still stay with thee, 
And never from this palace of dim Night 
Depart again.—Here, here will I remain, 
With worms that are thy chambermaids.—Oh, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh ! Eyes, look your last! 
Arms, take your last embrace! and lips, O you, 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing Death! 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 
Thou desperate iiot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark !— 
Here’s to my love! O true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick.—Thus with a kiss I die.” 


Here two observations necessarily present themselves.— First, 
that since the leading dramatic interest regarding Romeo in this 
life, attaches to the invincible constancy of his love, of which 
he has now given us the crowning proof,—it would have been a 
great mistake in the dramatist, had he sought, like his improvers, 
to extend that interest one moment further.— Secondly, that the 
art of the poet is exquisitely shown in thus veiling, under the 
voluptuousness of sentiment in the hero towards the unimpaired 
beauty of his bride, and the instantaneousness of the means of 

Vor. XLIV. No. I. E 
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death which he employs, the merely physical repulsiveness of an 
act of self-destruction to the senses of the auditor and the appre- 
hension of the reader. 

The same unerring instinct has made him, for the like reason, 
limit the surviving moments of Juliet after her awakening, to the 
briefest possible space. ‘ Romeo, I come,” was the word with 
which she sank into her trance; “ Where is my Romeo?” is that 
with which she rises out of it :— 


“ Fri. L. Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! 
The lady stirs. 
Jul. Oh, comfortable friar! where is my lord ?— 
I do remember well where I should be, 
And there I am.— Where is my Romeo? [ Noise within. 
Fri. I hear some noise. —— Lady, come from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep ; 
A greater Power than we can contradict, 
Hath thwarted our intents.—Come, come away ; 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead, 
And Paris too.—Come, I'll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns.— 
Stay not to question, for the watch is i 
Come,—go, good Juliet. [Noise again.] I dare stay no 
longer. [ Exit.” 


Alas! poor, kind, simple Friar Laurence! A sisterhood of 
holy nuns, indeed! No—we, the attentive auditory, know well 
what alone remains for Juliet—what alone we desire for her. 
The Friar’s announcement to hev, like the servant’s announce- 
ment to Romeo, leaves her but one care, but one aspiration ! 
She stays—not, indeed, “to question”— for the one faet that in- 
terests _ is all too plain—and what has she more to learn upon 
this earth !— 


“‘ Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. 
What’s here ?—a cup, clos’d in my true love’s hand ? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end.— 
O churl! drink all! and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after !—I will kiss thy lips— 
Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restorative !—— 
Thy lips are warm! 
Watchman (within). Lead, boy. —Which way ? 
Jul. Yea, noise ?—then I'll be brief !——O happy dagger! 
This is thy sheath !—There rust, and let me die!” 


Her husband has expired in her bosom—she dies upon his yet 
warm lips. 
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This completes the victory of Love over Fortune and over 
Death; but a further triumph awaits it—over that living Hate 
which, in this world, has been its deadliest foe. Such is the 
noble subject of that long concluding scene which Shakespeare 
has so carefully one but of which our corrupted stage 
wholly deprives us in performance. 

At the close of the piece, as at its opening, the dramatist 
assembles before us the startled citizens of Verona, the heads of 
the rival houses, and the sovereign, who is kinsman to Paris and 
Mercutio. The Friar, with solemn simplicity, explains to them 
the tragic spectacle which has brought them together :— 


“‘ Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet; 
And she, there dead, that Romeo’s faithful wife : 
I married them, &c. ee 
- . + + . . And, if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrific’d, some hour before his time, 
Unto the rigour of severest law.” 


The immediate answer, from the highest civil authority, the 
prince himself, is one of respectful acquiescence— 
“ We still have known thee for a holy man.” 


The Friar’s narrative is confirmed by the evidence of Romeo’s 
man, of Paris’s page, and of Romeo’s letter to his father—which, 
let us observe, furnishes the crowning testimony to the delibe- 
rateness, not rashness, of his suicide :— 
“ Prince. This letter doth make good the friar's words, 

Their course of love, the tidings of her death : 

And here he writes—that he did buy a poison 

Of a poor ’pothecary, and therewithal 

Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet.” 


The prince proceeds—not, as our modern critics do, to hold forth 
about the rashness of the lovers—but to point out to the heads 
of the hostile families the visible judgment of God upon their 
wickedness :— 


“ Where be these enemies ?—Capulet, Montague! 
See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That Heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! —— 
And I, for winking at your discords too, 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen.—All are punish’d. 


Their instant repentance and reconciliation over the remains of 
their children, is expressed with the most religious solemnity :— 
“ Cap. O brother Montague, give me thy hand: 


This is my daughter’s jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 
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Mon. But I can give thee more ; 
For I will raise her statue in pure gold ; 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There shall no figure at such rate be set, 

As that of true and faithful Juliet. 

Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his lady lie, 

Poor sacrifices of our enmity!” 


This is, surely, no lamenting over youthful indiscretion, but 
the very crowning of martyred Love—as indicated, also, in the 
closing strain, from the lips of the afflicted prinee :— 
‘¢A glooming peace this morning with it brings ; 
The sun, for sorrow, will not show his head : 
Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things ; 
Some shall be pardon’d, and some punished : 
For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.” 


We have now, we believe, completely demonstrated :— 

1. That the hero and heroine of this play, so far from pre- 
senting types of peculiarly Italian character, and so exhibiting a 
temperament peculiarly rash, impetuous, and vehement, are per- 
sonages of ideal beauty, dignity, and harmony, physical, moral, 
and intellectual. ‘That not only is each of the two characters 
endowed individually with this beautiful and harmonious propor- 
tion ; but that the sympathy between the two is ideally perfect 
—a unison so entire as not even Shakespeare has elsewhere 
assigned to any pair of lovers. ‘That, consequently, the rapidit 
and the force of their mutual passion is the result, above all 
things, of that absolutely perfect sensitive and imaginative sym- 

athy,—and not merely of a sympathetic vehemence of the 

lood. ‘That, in short, we have, in the courtship of this pair, 
and their union in life and death, the most perfect ideal of youth- 
ful love, in its most exquisite delicacy, its most exalted dignity, 
and its most heroic constancy, no less than in its most glowing 
ardour. And that the moral resulting from the dramatic deve- 
lopment of this poetical conception, is the greatest and most 
important that morality itself can teach—engaging the deepest 
of passions on the side of virtue, by demonstrating that the 
love which is most genuine and constant in its nature can 
alone be most truly and exquisitely voluptuous. 

2. That, consequently, the source of the tragic action of the 
— lies not at all in any defect of character in the hero and 

eroine ;—that, on the contrary, its tragic interest resides in the 
continual and studied opposition which the dramatist has main- 
tained between their deserts and their experience » between their 
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own delicately though healthily virtuous nature and conduct, and 
the external evils that beset them, on the one hand, in the mean 
or selfish, the foolish or vicious dispositions of those around them, 
—on the other, in the continual persecution of untoward acci- 
dent ;—so that their eventual fate in this life demands from us 
the deepest and tenderest pity, unmingled with any particle 
of blame ;—while, even in death, the beauty, purity, and he- 
roism of their mutual devotion, are sanctified by the poet, with 
every religious circumstance, in the sympathy of their fellow- 
citizens and the veneration of posterity. 

3. That as regards the great social question, as to the due re- 
lation between parental authority and filial choice respecting the 
marriage of children, the admonition here administered, not im- 

licitly alone, in the whole tenour of the drama, but explicitly 
in its concluding scenes, is addressed, not to children against 
marrying without their parents’ consent, but to parents against 
setting at nought in this matter the feelings of their children. 

How, then, can it have been, that the reverse of all this, as 
our opening pages have indicated, has come to be the established 
interpretation of this great dramatic poem, to the degradation of 
its leading personages, and the |g agony disparagement of 
the poet? ‘The space demanded from us by the primary por- 
tion of our present task, the exposition of Shakespeare’s work 
itself, leaves us no room to pursue this secondary —— in the 
detail which it deserves; but it is indispensable to offer, at least, 
one or two general indications on the subject, which may tend 
to suggest an effective and permanent remedy. 

A very cursory glance over the history of our national culture, 
in this case as in others, will suffice to dispel the mystery. ‘That 
exotic and vitiated school of taste which prevailed in our coun- 
try from the time of the Stuart Restoration to that of the French 
Revolution, reigned peculiarly on our stage and in our theatrical 
criticism. Shakespeare became its greatest victim, precisely 
because he was the greatest genius of the truly national and 
vigorous age preceding. And in like manner, the greater any 
individual work of his happened to be, the more it was sure to 
suffer from theatrical or critical handling. Other of his noblest 
compositions, as we have recently shown in the instance of 
‘Macbeth,’ had been unsparingly corrupted and profaned by 
earlier, and therefore, perhaps, more excusable hands; but the 
piece now in question, we regret to say it, was reserved for Gar- 
rick to improve according to the critical canons and the false 
refinement of the eighteenth century. To these he added the 
overweening vanity and the meretricious taste of a mere actor, 
though a great one; and one of their most signal results has 
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come down to us in the still current Garrickisation of Shake- 
speare’s * Romeo and Juliet.’ 

We have shown already with what successful art Shakespeare 
has exalted in our imaginations the captivation of Juliet to the 
senses and the heart of Romeo, by making his first contact with 
it instantly banish from his breast a fondly cherished passion 
for a highly beautiful, though unsympathetic, object. ‘The im- 
prover, therefore, most effectively commences his task of — i- 
zation to the level of the reigning taste, by striking Rosaline, 
and Romeo’s unrequited passion for her, utterly out of the piece. 
Still, one would think, he might have left us the effect of that 
mutual love at first sight, shown on both parts to be so genuine, 
unprejudiced, and unmixed a feeling, by the fact of each being 
quite a stranger to the other. But no—that would not have 
been doing the work of improvement thoroughly enough,—and so, 
a previous passion for Juliet is absolutely substituted for his love 
to Rosaline !—as thus :— 


“‘ Love, heavy lightness! serious vanity ! 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 
This love feel I; but such my froward fate, 
That there I love, where most I ought to hate. 
Dost thou not laugh, my friend ?—Oh, Juliet, Juliet !” 


And so on, throughout the dialogues relating, in Shakespeare’s 
play, to Rosaline ;—with this further improvement—that whereas 
en 8g with his uniform delicacy and propriety, not only 


keeps the love of Romeo for Juliet a secret from all his male 
acquaintance except his confidential servant and his confessor, 
but causes his previous avowal regarding Rosaline to be made 
only to his more delicate and sympathising kinsman Benvolio,— 
Garrick, on the contrary, transfers the better half of Benvolio’s 
portion in this first way sy ! to Mercutio—having also the exces- 
sive stupidity to make the following bit of dialogue pass between 
Mercutio and Romeo, after he has made the latter tell them he 
is in love with Juliet :— 
“¢ Mer. Tell me, in sadness, who she is you love. 
Rom. In sadness, then, I love a woman. 
Mer. I aim’d so near, when I suppos’d you lov’d. 
Rom. A right good marksman!—And she’s fair I love— 
But knows not of my love; ’twas through my eyes 
The shaft enpierc’d my heart ; chance gave the wound 
Which time can never heal : no star befriends me ; 
To each sad night succeeds a dismal morrow ; 
And still ’tis hopeless love, and endless sorrow !” 


Yes, good people, it is actually to cure him of “ hopeless love” 
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for Juliet, that Garrick’s Romeo is persuaded by his friends to 
go to Capulet’s—though, indeed, he shows himself rather in- 
tractable :— 


“‘ Let come what may, once more I will behold 
My Juliet’s eyes! drink deeper of affliction : 
I'll watch the time; and, mask’d from observation, 
Make known my sufferings, but conceal my name. 
Though hate and discord ’twixt our sires increase, 
Let in our hearts dwell love and endless peace!” 


Bravo, David Garrick !—a rare commencement !—Now, to a 
worthy sequel, in the masking scene. There, as David’s Ben- 
volio and Mercutio are already privy to the whole affair, there is 
no reason why they should not /end a hand in the courting of 
Juliet; and so we have the following :— 


‘«* Rom. Cousin Benvolio, do you mark that lady 
Which doth enrich the hand of yonder gentleman? 
Ben. Ido. 
Rom. Oh! she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
The measure done, I’ll wait her to her place, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 
Be still, be still, my fluttering heart! 
[During the dance, Romeo goes and sits by Juliet. 
Rom. (Leading Juliet from her chair). If 1 profane, with 
my unworthy hand, 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this. [ Kisses her hand, 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much ; r 
For palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss. 
Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
Rom. Thus, then, dear saint, let lips put up their prayer. 
[Salutes her. 
Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 
[Romeo and Juliet go up the stage. 
Mercutio. What is her mother? 
Nurse (to Mercutio). Marry, bachelor, 
Her mother is the lady of the house, 
And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous. 
I nurs’d her daughter, heiress to Lord Capulet : 
I tell you, he that can lay hold on her, 
Shall have the chinks. 
Mer. Is she a Capulet ?— 
Come, Romeo, let’s be gone—the sport is over. 
Rom. Ay, so I fear—the more is my mishap.” 


The delicacy and propriety of all this are carried, by the im- 
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rover, a degree or two further in the next scene, where the loose 
jesting of Shakespeare’s Mercutio regarding Rosaline— 
“I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes, 

By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip, 

By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh,” &c.— 
is made to be associated, in the speaker’s mind and in ours, with 
the person of Juliet! But better still is the transferring to Juliet, 
in like manner, in the delicate mouth of Mercutio, the * white 
wench’s black eye ”—notwithstanding the marked contrast which 


Shakespeare has indicated between the personal appearance of 
Rosaline and the 


‘‘ Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear,” 


of Juliet. And best of all is our improver’s making Mercutio 
actually exclaim, by the like substitution, “* Why that same pa/e, 
hard-hearted wench, that Juliet, torments him so, that he will 
sure run mad!” 

Arrived at this point in “the acting play,” we booty need 
observe, that our friend Garrick has pretty well disenchanted 
us from that ideal conception of his hero, and especially of his 
heroine, into which that extravagant Shakespeare seeks to exalt 
us! It is also worth remarking that, according to this improved 
arrangement, Mercutio is made to seek the combat with Tybalt, 
knowing Romeo to be in love with Tybalt’s kinswoman. 

In like manner, Rosaline being put wholly out of existence, 
the simple, kind-hearted bantering pe re by Shakespeare’s 
friar to Romeo, on his change of mistresses, is here improved 
into an Oh you bad boy sort of lecture, every syllable of which 
is the offspring of David’s “ own pure brain: ” — 

“ But tell me, son—and call thy reason home— 

Is not this love the offspring of thy folly, 

Bred from thy wantonness and thoughtless brain ?— 

Be heedful, youth, and see thou stop betimes, 

Lest that thy rash ungovernable passions, 

O’er-leaping duty, and each due regard, 

Hurry thee on, through short-lived, dear-bought pleasures, 
To cureless woes and lution penitence! ” 


And this is made to be addressed, by his best friend, to him 
whom his very enemy tells us that “ Verona brags of” as “a 
virtuous and well-governed youth”! One passage like this, 
after our improver’s previous vulgarization of the hero, is enough 
to fix that notion of him shaely as an imprudent young man 
which possesses the common apprehension. ‘The like notion of 
rash wilfulness in the heroine—after she, too, has been dragged 
down in the earlier scenes to the commonplace level —is favoured 
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especially by the cutting out of the two later scenes, with her 
father, and with Paris, those passages in which Shakespeare has 
most forcibly exhibited the tyrannical, capricious, and brutal 
unfeelingness of the former, and the cold-hearted impertinence 
of the latter;—while a paltry, sentimental dirge scene is sub- 
stituted for the passage of humorous levity between Peter and 
the musicians, which we have already demonstrated Shakespeare’s 
dramatic purpose in introducing. 

But it is in his dealing with the death-scene of the lovers, that 
Garrick, with most perverse ingenuity, has given the finishing- 
stroke to his distortion and degradation of the principal subject, 
and the most damning evidence of his own critical incompetence 
and presumption. After mutilating and dislocating, in the most 
deplorable way, that final soliloquy of Romeo’s which Shake- 
speare has worked out with such strictly logical sequence and 
coherence, the Shakespeare-mender proceeds to improve the 
catastrophe after the following sagacious manner. 

We have shown how and why Shakespeare, true to the leading 
spirit of his drama, has arranged everything so as to obviate 
as much as possible the physical repulsiveness of the act of 
suicide :— 


‘* Here’s to my love! O true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick.—Thus with a kiss I die.” 


But the amended play, in contempt of Shakespeare, and of 
Romeo’s “ true” and well-bribed apothecary, makes Romeo say, 
after taking the poison which he expects to kill him instantly, 
‘¢ Eyes, look your last ; 
Arms, take your last embrace,” &c., 
till he ends with 
‘‘ Soft—she breathes, and stirs!” — 


And now we are actually called upon to believe, that he forgets 
all at once the purpose and the act which have absorbed his fa- 
culties for the last twelve hours. Quoth Garrick’s poisoned 
Romeo :— 


“ She speaks—she lives—and we shall still be bless’d !— 
My kind, propitious stars o’erpay me now 
For all my sorrows past! Rise, rise, my Juliet ; 
And from this cave of death, this house of horror, 
Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo’s arms, 
There breathe a vital spirit in thy lips, 
And call thee back, my soul, to life and love! 
[ Raises her, and brings her forward in his arms.” 


Shakespeare, we have seen, poor simple man! makes Julict 
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awake refreshed and self-possessed as the Friar had promised 
her she should— 


“ Thou shalt awake as from a pleasant sleep,” — 


and so, accordingly, her first words are : — 


“O comfortable friar, where is my lord 7— 
I do remember well where I should be, 
And there I am.—— Where is my Romeo ?” 


But Garrick’s Juliet improved is in no such haste either to find 
out where she is, or to recognize her husband. Shakespeare 
had foolishly imagined that his reviving heroine’s first thought 
would be of Romeo—but the excellent David (bless his diseri- 
minating soul!) makes Ais Juliet think first of Paris :— 


“ Jul. Where am I ?—Defend me, powers ! 
* « * * - 


Bless me! how cold it is !—Who’s there ? 

Rom. Thy husband ; 
"Tis thy Romeo, J uliet—rais’d from despair 
To joys unutterable! Quit, quit this place, 
And fet us fly together. 

Jul. Why do you force me so?—J’ll ne’er consent.— 
My strength may fail me, but my will’s unmow’d— 
I’ll not wed Paris—Romeo is my husband. 

Rom. Romeo is thy husband—I am that Romeo— 
Nor all the opposing powers of earth or man 
Shall break our bonds, or tear thee from my heart !” 


Garrick’s Juliet now begins to come a little to herself, and then 
we have the following happily and tastefully imagined scene :— 


“ Jul. I know that voice—its magic sweetness wakes 
My tranced soul—I now remember well 
Each circumstance.—Oh, my lord, my husband— 

[ Going to embrace him. 

Dost thou avoid me, Romeo? Let me touch 
Thy hand, and taste the cordial of thy lipp—— 
You fright me—speak !—Oh, let me hear some voice 
Besides my own in this drear vault of death, 
Or I shall faint.—Support me.— 

Rom. Oh, I cannot— 
I have no strength—but want thy feeble aid.— 
Cruel poison ! 

Jul. Poison !—what means my lord 7—thy trembling voice, 
Pale lips, and swimming eyes—Death’s in thy face! 

Rom. It is, indeed—I struggle with him now ;— 
The transports that I felt, 
To hear thee speak, and see thy opening eyes, 
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Stopp’d for a moment his impetuous course, 
And all my mind was happiness and thee ;— 
But now the poison rushes through my veins ;— 
I have not time to tell 

Fate brought me to this place, to take a last, 
Last farewell of my love, and with thee die! 

Jul. Die !—Was the friar false ? 

Rom. I know not that— 

I thought thee dead ; distracted at the sight— 

O fatal speed !—drank poison, kiss’d thy lips, 

And found within thy arms a precious grave : 

But, in that moment—oh ! [He falls. 
Jul. And did I wake for this? 
Rom. My powers are blasted ; 

’Twixt death and love I’m torn, I am distracted ; 

But death’s strongest.—And must I leave thee, Juliet? 

Oh cruel, cursed fate! in sight of heaven 

Jul. Thou rav’st !—lean on my breast. 

Rom. Fathers have flinty hearts—no tears can melt ’em— 
Nature pleads in vain—children must be wretched ! 

Jul. Oh, my breaking heart! 

Rom. She is my wife—our hearts are twin’d together. 
Capulet, forbear ;—Paris, [rises again] loose your hold ;— 
Pull not our heart-strings thus ;—they crack—they break.— 
Oh, Juliet! Juliet! 

[ Falls and dics.—Juliet faints on Romeo’s body.” 


The greater part of this improvement demands no comment, 
after we have so fully considered Shakespeare’s own treatment 
of the matter. But it may be well to point out the especial 
stupidity of the concluding sentences, in which Romeo is made 
to exclaim inst “fathers” and against “ Paris.” Romeo 
himself, we have seen, has a peculiarly tender father; and 
Shakespeare has studiously kept him ignorant, both of Capulet’s 
brutality to Juliet, and of Paris’s impertinence,—in order that, 
in Romeo’s final scene, no harsher feeling might interfere to dis- 
turb those harmonizing sentiments of love and pity in the hero’s 
breast which so exquisitely soften the tragic interest of his part- 
ing moments. In like manner, tan Cuhimgeants represen- 
tation of Juliet’s deportment on reviving,—so remote from re- 
sentment against the Friar, whom she knows to deserve it so 
little,—or even against that Fortune of whom she is really the 
victim,—with Garrick’s improved version of it, after he has actu- 
ally made the Friar arrive behind his appointed time :— 

“ Jul. (Lying on the neck of Romeo). Who's there ? 
Friar L. Ha! Juliet awake !—and Romeo dead !— 
And Paris, too !—Oh, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! 
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Jul. Here he is still, and I will hold him fast ; 
They shall not tear him from me! 
Friar L. Patience, lady ! 
Jul. O thou cursed friar !—Patience !— 
Talk’st thou of patience to a wretch like me? 
Friar L. O fatal error !—Rise, thou fair distress’d, 
And fly this scene of death. 
Jul. Come thou not near me— 
Or this dagger shall quit my Romeo's death ! 
[Draws a dagger.” 


And then, as if to remove the last chance of bringing back ~ 
our apprehensions in any degree towards the dignity of Shake- ~ 
speare’s own conception, the religiously solemn closing scene of | 
explanation, admonition, repentance, and reconcilement, is 
utterly suppressed ! 


And that same David Garrick could deal in such a manner 
with a masterpiece of William Shakespeare! ‘Truly, consider- 
ing this, one is tempted almost to pardon his friend Johnson’s 
rather unfriendly remark, and believe that in reality “ Punch” | 
could have “no feelings.” ———— But then, the British public 
still complacently tolerates, on the scene, this perversion of the 


most harmoniously pathetic of tragedies into little better than 
a vulgar melodrama, half puerile, half disgusting.—Ay, there is, 
now-a-days, the greater marvel, and the greater disgrace! ‘The 
constant reaction, for good or for evil, of the state of our Shake- 
spearian acting upon that of our Shakespearian criticism, and 
upon the ee of our Shakespearian reading, we have dis- 


tinctly indicated on a former occasion,* and may find an occasion 
to demonstrate more particularly. For the —— we must 
content ourselves with a brief citation from Coleridge, whom we 
find to have been deeply impressed with the indispensability of 
histrionic aid to the truth and completeness of Shakespearian 
interpretation :— 


‘© When I think,” says he, “ of the inexhaustible mine of virgin 
treasure in our Shakespeare,—that I have been almost daily reading 
him since I was ten years old,—that at every new accession of infor- 
mation, after every successful exercise of meditation, and every fresh 
presentation of experience, I have unfailingly discovered a propor- 
tionate increase of wisdom and intuition in Shakespeare ;—when I 
know this, and know, too, that by a conceivable and possible, though 
hardly to be expected, arrangement of the British theatres, not all, 
indeed, but a large, a very large, proportion of this indefinite all— | 
(round which no comprehension has yet drawn the line of circum- 





* «Westminster Review,’ March, 1844,—Vol, xli, p. 72. 
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scription, so as to say to itself, ‘I have seen the whole’ )—might 
be sent into the heads and hearts—into the very souls of the mass 
of mankind, to whom, except by this living comment and interpre- 
tation, it must remain for ever a sealed volume, a deep well with- 
out a wheel or a windlass ;—it seems to me a pardonable enthusiasm, 
to steal away from sober likelihood, and share in so rich a feast in 
the faéry world of possibility! Yet even in the grave cheerfulness 
of acircumspect hope, much, very much, might be done—enough, 
assuredly, to furnish a kind and strenuous nature with ample motives 
for the attempt to effect what may be effected.” * 


We firmly entertain, in this matter, the “ circumspect hope ” 
which Coleridge here expresses, though we cannot now detail 
the grounds upon which it rests. Meanwhile, if Shakespeare 
be fated for some time longer to undergo theatrical perversion, 
it would be some consolation to us, at least, if childishness 
might cease to be superadded. Let the ‘ Family Shakespeare’ 
be used with all possible diligence in the school-room, and the 
Nursery Shakespeare+ in the nursery; but,-in the name of 
British common sense, and manliness, and womanhood, let them 
be banished quickly and for ever from our adult criticism and 
our full-grown stage. G. F. 


*,* The more that our Shakespearian stage is degraded on the whole, 
the more we are bound to render all possible honour to any instance 
of a better spirit arising by its native energy, under such unfavourable 
auspices, upon that stage itself. On a former occasion we have pointed 
out, in relation to another great heroine of Shakespeare’s, the laudable 
courage with which our most genuine Shakespearian performer has dis- 
regarded, in her expression of that and other characters, all vulgar the- 
atrical tradition. Her personation of Juliet affords a yet more striking ex- 
ample of the same nature. The circumstances which for the last two years 
have closed against Shakespeare the doors of our “ great national theatres,” 
compel us to refer the reader, for collateral testimony on this point, to 
the journals of Scotland, Ireland, and France—especially those of Edin- 
burgh and Paris.t , 

That great central portion of this heroine's part which extends from the 
balcony scene to that of the sleeping-draught, having suffered least from 
the hands of the improver, affords most scope for the actress to show in 
what degree she is qualified to understand and to embody the poct’s con- 
ception and development of the character. In Miss Helen Faucit’s imper- 





* «Lit, Rem.,’ vol ii, p. 52—3. + ‘Lamb’s Tales,’ for instance. 

t See, especially, ‘ Le Messager,’ 20th Jan., and ‘ The Scotsman,’ 26th April, 
1845. It is interesting to trace how thoroughly the Edinburgh critic, and the 
Parisian (M. Edouard Thierry), looking from such different points of view, concur 
in characterising that union of sweetness with dignity, and of gentleness with 
energy, which so peculiarly marks this enthusiastic artist as a Shakespearian per- 
former. “Cette grace si fine, si spirituelle ensemble et si naive,” is, for example, the 
phrase in which M, Thierry very happily defines the particular character of her 
gracefulness. 
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sonation, those passages where the passion ebbs and flows with gentle un. 
dulation,—as in the courtship, the marriage, and the parting scenes,—have 
an inexpressible charm, in their delicate frankness, their elegant simplicity, 
and sweetness of modulation ;—the scenes which exhibit violently conflicting 
emotions, especially that in which Juliet receives the intelligence of the | 
fatal duel, begin to develope the strength which, in the actress, noless than | 
in the heroine, resides beneath her tenderness of nature ;—and then, the 
series of trying scenes which Juliet undergoes with her parents and her 
nurse, with Paris and with the Friar, ending in the great solitary scene of the 
sleeping-potion, draw forth all the energies of this performer, and establish 
her unrivalled capability of exalting the heroine’s character above that level 
of mere dramatized romance to which both our criticism and our stage | 
have brought it down, to that elevation of antique heroism to which the / 
dramatist himself has raised it. af 

But the more that + | actress proves herself capable of realizing Shake- | 
speare’s conception, in those passages where the improvers have permitted | 
it to remain unimpaired, the more afflicting it is to see her compelled to | 
waste her noblest energies in bestowing dignity upon spurious passages 
which are quite unsusceptible of it. Commonplace performers find their 
account in receiving Shakespeare from the manager, ready vulgarized to 
their hands; but the man or woman of genius, the high and true histrionic 
artist, has everything to lose by such a process. The essential vulgarity of 
the spurious passages helps to veil a vulgar expression of the genuine ones ; 
while, on the other hand, the noblest expression of the latter has a 
sort of degradation reflected upon it from the very efforts of the same | 
worthy performer to dignify the spurious portions. Miss Helen Faucit, 
our only Juliet upon the stage, and one of such true Shakespearian inspira- 
tion, has every reason to complain and protest against the prejudice done 
to her powers and her genius by the continuance of so gross a theatrical 
perversion. Let her, however—and let every one who still cherishes on 
our languishing stage a spark of genuine devotion to their art—persevere in 
their efforts and their hopes. The time for a full appreciation and assi- 
duous culture of uncorrupted Shakespearian acting, as indispensable to a 
general and complete understanding even of the written Shakespeare, is 
not far distant. Meanwhile, if there were any manager with taste and 
spirit enough to restore to us Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ upon 
the scene, it would afford the public, not only one of the noblest dramatic 
enjoyments, but a most instructive study of the poet, to witness Miss 
Faucit’s rendering of the heroine’s part in all its pristine purity—could a 
Romeo of equal genius, and grace, and, feeling, and delicacy, be found to 
support her. 
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Art. I].—The History of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Frederick Christopher Schlosser. Vol. III. 


REDERICK Christopher Schlosser, the third volume of 
whose History of the Eighteenth Century is the subject of our 
present labours, was born on the |7th of cakes 1776, and 
was the youngest of ten children. He lost his father while a 
boy, and gave himself up to a course of miscellaneous reading, 
which, instead of being distracted and enfeebled by its variety, 
his mind was fortunately powerful enough to assimilate and 
digest. At the university of Gottingen, of which he became a 
member in 1793, he continued to pursue his studies with vigour 
and assiduity, but apparently not on any fixed plan, or with re- 
ference to any certain object. Much and, in some respects, 
deserved censure has been cast upon German universities. But 
in them, at least, the understanding is suffered to reach its full 
growth. The crimson glow and swelling outlines of luxuriant 
nature are not in them exchanged for the sickly and insipid 
product of distempered artifice. The oak, the future monarch 
of the forest, slow to attain its destined grandeur, and in the 
meantime surpassed in height by many a frail and feeble shrub, 
is not sage in a hot-house by gardeners ignorant of the first 
— es of cultivation. It is not there the fashion to admire a 
oscius who is to pass the remainder of his life as a bearded 
scene-shifter. It is not there the fashion to treat the under- 
standing, as a child does his unseeded plot, in which flowers are 
stuck without roots, to shine for a moment, and to wither the 
next. Precocious display is not in them purchased by prema- 
ture decrepitude ; the tour de force of intellectual ventriloquism, 
the charlatanerie of tutors, to which the health, and vigour, and 
symmetry of so many fine understandings have in this country 
been sacrificed, are not there encouraged. It is not supposed 
that education ends, where, if it is to at all useful, it must 
begin. The soil is thoroughly prepared and cleansed, before 
the harvest is looked for. The understanding is not dwarfed 
and stunted by a mechanical system to which inferior minds 
readily adapt themselves, but which fills the man who can glow 
with delight at the present perusal of Cicero and Virgil, and 
Demosthenes and Homer, with unspeakable loathing and dis- 
gust ; a Procustean standard is not there adopted, ludicrous, were 
it not for the evils which it perpetuates, pernicious even for those 
who are not tamed down to it; fatal to those who are. It there- 
fore so in spite of the broad-cast manner in which the 
seed is flung, and which we do not altogether mean to justify, 
that the harvest is considerable. 
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Literature is loved for its own sake; it is pursued as a recrea- 
tion; it is considered its own reward; it is cultivated by those 
who mix in the struggles and contests of active life, who seek 
‘*pulverem atque aciem,” as well as by those who, far more for- 
tunate, prefer, to the vexation inseparable from such scenes, the 
tranquil repose of academical meditation. It is the delight of 
those who descend into the arena of business, as well as of those 
whose happy experience enables them to answer the question 
of the poet :-— 

*¢ Quid te tibi reddat amicum 
Quid pure tranquillet honos, an dulce lucellum 
Et secretum iter, et fallentis semita vite ?” 


It is cherished not, strange as it will no doubt appear to our 
ambitious readers, as a means of accumulating wealth to satisfy 
avarice, or titles to satisfy vanity—not to procure admission 
among the illiterate and the dull, the supercilious and the a 
rant, among the mixed herd of coxcombs, blue stockings, ban- 
kers, nobles, upstarts, politicians, parasites, and horse dealers; 
silly women and men like women, who are the arbiters of dis- 
tinction in the regions where fashion has raised her throne; but 
as a means of exalting the intellect, and, still more, of purifying 


the heart, of elevating knowledge to philosophy, goodness to 
saintly virtue, of becoming the light of other ages, and the bene- 
factor of our own. 


“ Felice lei che nasce a tal destino.”’ 


Thus it has happened, and the contrast is humiliating enough 
to England, that among the professors of the German universi- 
ties, though they are ill-paid, and incessantly occupied, though 
they are not nearly so rich as our attorneys or our bankers, nor 
half as idle as our paid commissioners, are to be found some of 
the most distinguished scholars, jurists, historians, and philoso- 
_ in Europe. Schlosser is as an historian second to none of 
1is contemporaries. We possess in England no writer between 
whom and himself it would not be mere irony to institute any com- 
parison. We must look to countries where literature is thought 
its own reward for his competitor. Ranke among German, and 
Thierry among French historians, may enter the lists with him. 
In the depth and variety of his attainments, and the range and 
compass of his view, he is superior to them, and, among modern 
writers, quite unrivalled. In vigour of expression, sagacity of 
judgment, and complete command of his materials, (which are 
like the spear of Achilles, what its owner alone can wield,) he is 
fully equal—and it is a praise of which any historian might be 
proud—to those great writers. In vivacity of description, and 
power of colouring, he is, we are inclined to think, their inferior. 
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The present work is the third volume of a History of the 
Eighteenth Century, on which he has for some time been em- 
loyed. The manner in which he accounts for his perseverance 
in this work, rather than in another which he has begun, is so 
touching and simple, that we cannot forbear laying it before our 
readers. ‘The author, had he been left to himself,” he says, 
“¢ would far sooner have finished the History of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, and then have returned to that of the Eighteenth Century, 
perhaps completely to finish and verify, to his own satisfaction, 
the three remaining volumes, of which this is the first, and have 
left them for publication after his death. In consequence of 
the most earnest and friendly entreaties from the most different 
quarters, from several readers and a foreign translator (a Dutch- 
man), he has been induced to change his resolution, and imme- 
diately to complete this History of the Eighteenth Century. He, 
therefore, looks so much the more confidently for indulgence, as 
he is assured, that intelligent readers will understand the sug- 
gestions which follow, as to the extraordinary difficulty of his 
undertaking. At the age which the author has reached, as well 
as from the course of life he leads; writing can have no other 
object but that of contributing to the instruction of the world 
from his closet, as far as his abilities will allow, and furnishing 
himself with intellectual exercise. When the point is nearly 
obtained, at which the shortness and insignificance of human 
life daily float before the eyes of the reflecting man, fame and 
all earthly struggles appear in their real emptiness. Both 
these objects the author could attain by writing the Histor 
of the Fifteenth Century; in writing that of the Eighteenth 
Century, this is impossible. A great reaction has elicited such 
a conflict in political and religious matters, as well as in univer- 
sal literature, that extremes alone give credit, and decision only 
can force its way; but an old man avoids all extremes.” Passing 
over the first part of this volume, which contains the history of 
other European nations, we come to that portion of it which re- 
lates to the condition of England, from the year 1764 to the 
termination of the American war. It is clear, that at this time, 
in the opinion of Mr Burke, the great principles of the English 
constitution were fast wearing out of the heads, and the true 
spirit of it out of the hearts, of the middle and higher classes ; it 
is to this calamitous period, to the trials and proceedings of 
Wilkes, the letters of Junius, the writings of Franklin, and the 
American revolution, that Schlosser ascribes the formation of 
what is now called the Radical or Democratical party in this 
country. The names of Whig and Tory, he says, were em- 
ployed to describe two aristocratical parties, who availed them- 
Vor. XLIV. No. L. FB 
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selves of these watchwords in order to enlist numbers of distin- 
guished families and their adherents, whose language was 
always, though in different degrees, that of a patrician combina- 
tion. ‘The Whigs looked always on the Protestant succession, 
and the Tories on the restoration of the Stuarts, as sure to throw 
the whole power of government into the hands of one or other, 
and keep it there. It is possible that had affairs taken another 
turn, the latter might have found themselves mistaken, as the 
former did on the accession of George III. Until the reign of 
George III the Whigs were lords of the ascendant; the skill of 
Sir Robert Walpole, who certainly kept the crown of England 
in the family of Brunswick, the great services of the Whigs, the 
unsuccessful attempts of the Pretender, the personal disposition, 
feelings, and prejudices of the two first sovereigns of the Hano- 
verian dynasty, all these causes tended to surround the throne 
of Great Britain with the leaders of the Whig party, and to 
make the avenues of court favour and influence inaccessible to 
their opponents. To say that the Whigs were so unlike all 
other oligarchies, as not to abuse the power and resources over 
which, for forty-five years, they possessed unlimited control, would 
betray great ignorance and little candour. But whatever were 


the faults of Sir Robert Walpole, and great faults he unques- 
tionably had, as a man and as a minister, they were virtues when 
placed by the side of the imbecility, corruption, and prodigality 


T 


of his successors—including as well that fraction of the Whig 
party by which he was finally overthrown, as the Tories who 
succeeded, on the accession of George III, to that monopoly of 
royal favour, which for seventy years their party ‘continued, 
almost without interruption, to enjoy. George III came to the 
throne a party man; his prejudices, instilled by education, con- 
firmed by habit, fortified by flattery, and provoked by opposition, 
carried him to an invasion of the American rights, and led him 
unconsciously to encroach on the rights of his people, while he 
imagined himself anxious only for the preservation of his own. 

* George III,” says Schlosser, “had the magnificent notions 
of royal power which were everywhere propagated in Germany ; 
like the German princes, therefore, he believed in hereditary 
right, and hereditary capacity to govern ; was moreover orthodox 
as the Scotch Kirk, and as tenacious of his biblical interpreta- 
tion as a German Lutheran of the old school. Immediately 
after his accession to the government he began to mix in the 
management of affairs, and under the pernicious advice of secret 
councillors, removed Pitt, who, during the latter years of George 
IT, had surrounded himself with a blaze of glory by the success 
and vigour of his administration, from all share in public busi- 
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ness. William Pitt, the elder, combined with some love of 
theatrical display which his unequalled popularity had not 
tended to diminish, and a pride most offensive to his colleagues, 
many virtues, many splendid and captivating qualities, and all 
the talents in which Lord Bute, whom George III substituted in 
his place, was most deficient. A remarkable proof of the im- 
practicable haughtiness of the man, at a time when his presumption 
had not been inflamed by a train of unexampled success, is pre- 
served to us in the Marchmont papers : ‘I was obliged to remind 
Mr Pitt,’ says Lord Bolingbroke, then the Achitophel of Wal- 
pole’s enemies, ‘ that as to the existing coalition, neither he nor 
Lord Chesterfield had formed it, but I myself.’ ”—( Vol. i, p. 72.) 

Lord Bute was an amiable man and a polished courtier ; 
his abilities were moderate, but not uncultivated; he was 
a fair scholar, and had, as is not uncommon in the class to 
which he belonged, a superficial acquaintance with a great 
variety of subjects—especially with botany, in which he is said 
to have been a proficient; but he did not possess the abilities 
required by an English statesman, and his deficiencies in this 
respect were not atoned for by any connexion with the great 
English families, who looked upon the Government of this 
country as their inheritance. His intimacy with the Princess of 
Wales, far from contributing to his support, served only to irri- 
tate the just and natural feelings of the people, and to add their 
weight to those prejudices against him, which his country, man- 
ner, and countenance were alone sufficient to provoke. 

He soon found that the king was his only friend; that his 
character, country, relations, and all, indeed, suspected of any 
intercourse or connexion with him, were attacked with the most 
unexampled violence; that his person was with difficulty pro- 
tected against the infuriated multitude. In spite of solicitation 
and remonstrance, he determined therefore to resign. But 
though he quitted ostensible employment, he did not relinquish 
secret power: a fact which Lord Brougham has ventured to 
deny ; but we think, with Schlosser, on insufficient grounds. 

Mr Grenville succeeded Lord Bute in office ; and the peace of 
Paris, which had disappointed, Schlosser thinks unreasonably, 
the expectations of a victorious people, was the first duty he was 
called upon to undertake. The performance of this task by Mr 
Grenville was an offence which Lord Chatham never could be 
persuaded to forgive. It was the attack upon this peace in the 
forty-fifth number of the ‘ North Briton’ which occasioned the 
celebrity that Wilkes, the ablest of our “ Rois des halles” after 
Lord Shaftesbury, contrived—partly by his own violence, but 
much more by the mismanagement of his antagonists—to ob- 
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tain: in that paper, the intrepid libeller charged the king with 
having uttered a direct falsehood in his speech from the throne. 

George III became at last convinced that he must take the 
constitution as he found it; that to give some great party in the 
state a direct interest in the administration of affairs was the 
only means by which he could hope to govern with security at 
home or honour abroad. It was long, however, before he yielded 
to this conviction. Resistance to the clandestine influence of Lord 
Bute occasioned the successive dismissal of Lord Chatham, Mr 
Grenville, and Lord Rockingham—to each of these eminent per- 
sons, on different pretexts, but for the same cause, was the royal 
displeasure signified. When, however, the king, still maintaining 
a sort of running fire upon the Whigs, began to accommodate his 
notions and views to the letter of the constitution, he found num- 
bers ready to adopt them, and to assist him in forming a body of 
king’s friends, in opposition to the great party among whom the 
honours of the state had been so long exclusively divided. 
Mettre le roi hors de page was their watchword. ‘The faction 
of the court corrupted the nation, and gave vigour and en- 
couragement, if not existence, to seditions in the state. The 
character of these proceedings is described by Mr Burke, in the 
treatise to which reference has been already made. 

There is, we think, much resemblance between the qualities 
of Mr Grenville and the better parts of Lord Clarendon’s cha- 
racter ; their abilities were of the same vigorous, substantial, 
Saxon cast; both were great masters of their native dialect, 
which they wrote and ee with ease and dignity; and in both, 
nature had implanted (though in Lord Clarendon’s case the prin- 
ciple was —— by the evil ~~ and evil times in which he 
lived, while Mr Grenville upheld it with unbending firmness), 
“the strong antipathy,” as one of our poets happily calls it, “ of 

ood to bad.” Lord Bute and the Princess Dowager were as 
intolerable to the frank and manly nature of Mr Grenville, as the 
Duchess of Cleveland and the Duke of Buckingham were, in the 
midst of all his errors, to Lord Clarendon. Both sprang from an 
ancient English stock. Mr Grenville’s descent, indeed, was 
precisely that of which an English gentleman has most reason 
to be proud. Both sought, after a Hberal education, the thorny 
paths which lawyers tread in search of fame and Setane--heth 
permitted a regard for forms to acquire an undue ascendant over 
their minds—both became, for a time, the principal advisers of 
their sovereign—both were sacrificed to court intrigues ;—and 
both found, in the mother of the reigning monarch, an impla- 
cable and restless enemy. But here the parallel must end; on 
the one hand, Mr Grenville did not mix his blood with that of 
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the house of Guelph, nor on the other hand, was he driven into 
exile, or assailed in a foreign land by the ministers of female 
vengeance. It should not be forgotten that to Mr Grenville we 
owe the act for regulating controverted elections; a measure 
by which, while oaths were considered binding upon gentlemen, 
a permanent barrier was opposed to the flagitious effrontery of 
election committees. This measure is a lasting monument to 
the name of that honest, able, and truly English statesman. 
One legacy, however, he bequeathed to his country far more 
valuable even than this beneficial law—this was his son William 
Wyndham, afterwards Lord Grenville, than whom, a statesman 
more accomplished, never adorned the intercourse of private 
life—than whom, a man more excellent, never shared the bur- 
dens of a mighty empire. To the honest ardour of an English 
patriot, by which his father was distinguished, Lord Grenville 
joined the more comprehensive views of a philosophical states- 
man. He had deeply studied the science of Government. 
With the nature and habits of man, as refined by Grecian elo- 
quence and philosophy, or trained by Roman institutions to the 
arts of war and government, or moulded into various shapes by 
the commerce, science, constitutions, and religion, of civilized 


neg a he was intimately familiar. His commanding and power- 


ful eloquence, though copious and accurate in an extraordinary 
degree, was the result not of habitual fluency, but of constant 
thought ; it indicated not merely practised ease and oratorical 
dexterity, but treasured learning and careful meditation. His 
speech, when quite a young man, on the Regency question; that 
on bringing forward the Catholic question in the House of Lords 
in 1805; his overwhelming reply to Lord Eldon in support of 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s measure ie the improvement of our crimi- 
nal law; his speech on the East Indian charter; his attack on 
the clause relating to the Slave Trade in the treaty with France, 
are throughout, models of logical argument, of judicious method, 
of vigorous language, of profound and luminous’views of policy ; 
and, when the principles of outraged justice, and the sufferings 
of our fellow-creatures are touched upon, of masculine reproof 
and impassioned declamation. ‘Titles, ribands, decorations, 
which the “great vulgar” pursue with such avidity, and contend 
for with such virulence, he left to those who need not stoop, or 
who must ascend, to reach them. ‘To his name they could add 
no lustre; to his counsels they could give no authority. In 
common with the wise and good of all ages, he exchanged with 
delight the trammels of an official for the leisure of a philoso- 
phic life. Happy in his labours, for they benefited his country— 
happy in his studies, for they elevated his mind—happy in his 
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life, for it was blameless—happy in his death, for it was timely. 
“Tu vero felix Agricola non tantum vite dignitate, sed et op- 
portunitate mortis !” 

On the dismission of Mr Grenville, Lord Rockingham was 
placed at the head of affairs. He wasa mild, opulent, and upright 
country gentleman, and of course totally unfit in all other respects 
for his situation; “his greatest talent”—it is Schlosser who 
speaks, “ was his consummate knowledge of horses,” but much 
money and many seats in Parliament were at his command. The 
new ministry were desirous of immediately repealing all the taxes, 
but to this attempt all the obstinately English party (Stiefsin- 
nigin Englander), and the king himself, were adverse; it was 
therefore necessary to adduce not only strong reasons, but an 
unbiassed authority in favour of this measure. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was therefore summoned before Parliament and examined as 
to the situation of his country, in order that his moderate, judicious, 
and thoroughly practical opinions, might be promulgated through- 
out England, and enlist the voice of public opinion in favour of 
that measure, which in the Cabinet had already been determined 
upon. From the moment that the minister first pointed out 
Franklin as the oracle of Parliament and of the people, he 
became an object of paramount importance, not only with regard 
to the people of America, but for the policy and diplomatic re- 
lations of Europe. He had raised himself from a state of the 
lowest poverty to considerable wealth, and had conferred, by his 
judicious efforts in behalf of many important institutions, the 
most valuable services on his native country. All his qualities 
were those of a genuine, sober, practical Englishman. He di- 
rected his efforts exclusively to the purposes of ordinary life, and 
the sentimental enthusiasm, and exalted notions of the French, 
their canonization of his person, and their abstract views of free- 
dom, although he made them, with admirable dexterity, subser- 
vient to his purposes, were the objects of his secret amusement 
and contempt. He had been known in America for thirty years, 
as the founder of some printing establishments, and the editor of 
a widely-circulated journal. For fifteen years he had been cele- 
brated in Europe as a master of physical science, and a close 
observer of nature. He became, after the excesses of his youth, 
a severe moralist in private life; although, provided no great 
rule of morality was infringed, he does not appear, as a public 
man, to have been very scrupulous in leaving the broad highway 
of rectitude, for a bye-path by which his object might more 
easily and more certainly be obtained. 

In the year 1737 he was an active member of the Pennsylva- 
nian legislature, and the founder of printing establishments in 
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several provinces; between 1747 and 1752 he made his disco- 
veries concerning electricity. In the war between 1757 and 
1763, he was, in the eyes of the English, as well as in those of 
his own countrymen, the most considerable inhabitant of the 
thirteen provinces. At this time he was a member of the Royal 
Society in London, and was so esteemed asa philosophical writer, 
that he was the channel through which the most important busi- 
ness was transacted between the English ministers and Pennsyl- 
vania. His appearance and examination before the Parliament 
in 1766, may be considered as the first decisive victory of a sen- 
sible, experienced, and practical man, over the obsolete sophistry, 
and pedantic learning of the Universities, still plunged in the 
gloom of the middle ages. Franklin declared “ that the author- 
ity of Parliament was allowed to be valid in all laws except such 
as should lay internal taxes, that it was never disputed in laying 
duties to regulate commerce, that the Americans would never 
submit to the stamp act, or to any other tax on the stamp prin- 
ciple; that North America would contribute to the support of 
Great Britain if engaged in a war with Europe.” He was 
altogether successful. The ministry repealed the stamp act in 
the year 1766 ; and though they passed at the same time a bill 
asserting the right of Great Britain to bind the colonies in all 
cases whatever, Franklin, as may be supposed, paid but little 
regard to this abstract declaration. Here, indeed, the discussion 
would have terminated, but in July, 1766, as Charles ‘Townshend 
had prophesied, the administration were dismissed.* 

The king persisted in his scheme; deserters from all parties 
rallied under his banner ; men whose effeminate vices had been 
concealed in the obscurity of a private station, were now en- 
trusted with authority, and elevated to the sinister importance 
of national misfortunes. Willingness to be responsible for mea- 
sures which he was not suffered to direct, was henceforward to be- 
come a necessary ingredient in the character of a British minister. 

Pitt, who meanwhile had “ been lying on his back and talk- 
ing fustian,”’ unfortunately for his reputation, now consented to 
take office without Lord Rockingham, and with the Duke of Graf- 
ton when Lord Rockingham’s administration thus dissolved in its 
own weakness. Between the arbitrary notions of the monarch and 
the selfish purposes of the oligarchy, his position was now indeed 
deplorable. Surrounded by the servile dependants of Lord Bute 
on one side, and the reckless followers of the Duke of Grafton 
on the other, “ah fiera compagnia,” his constitution shattered 
by illness, his spirit broken down by mortification—he found, 





* His speech is well known. ‘It is a lutestring administration, and will 
do for summer wear.”’ 
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too late, that instead of being a pillar of state, he was the mere 
crutch of a despised administration. - In 1767 he withdrew, 
without laying , his office, from all active share in public 
business. In 1770 he bitterly complains that he had been de- 
ceived by Lord Bute; and that his name, a name dear to the 
people, had been put forward to serve the selfish and sordid 
views of a venal oligarchy. In the mean time the fatal project 
of deriving a revenue from America was again taken up and 
embraced with inflexible tenacity. It was revived by Charles 
Townshend, a man, if we may believe his contemporaries, of ex- 
traordinary abilities, who seldom suffered any regard for prin- 
ciple to interfere with his resolutions. Anxious to gain the 
favour of his sovereign, he suggested this fatal project. During 
his life, notwithstanding the personal interference of the monarch, 
who wrote to Lord Chatham on this matter, no one was found 
hardy enough to undertake its management. But after his 
death, in 1768, when Lord Chatham and Lord Shelburne left the 
ministry, the king became omnipotent; and in order to gratify 
his personal wishes, men were found ready to sacrifice the glory, 
and hazard even the independence of their country. Now began 
the reign of king’s friends; pernicious measures and infatuated 


councils on one side, were met by negligent, uncertain, timid 
opposition on the other. The representations of a few sober 
and enlightened patriots, and the consequences they foretold, 
were considered by the jovial crew who were masters of the state 
vessel, and the passengers who relied upon their guidance, as 
the idle dreams of the speculative, or the artful misrepresen- 
tations of the a The country gentlemen in the House 
H 


of Commons and the landed interest of England, actually sup- 
ported ministers in their scheme of taxing America, in the belief 
that they should be exonerated from the land tax, and that their 
own financial burdens might be diminished, at the cost of our 
transatlantic and unrepresented subjects. Nothing, indeed, is 
more conspicuous in the debates of the day, than an impatience 
of all general views and philosophical principles, and the most 
common-place vulgarity of thought, on all subjects of political 
importance. ‘The whole of your political conduct,” says Lord 
Chatham, addressing the ministers of the country in 1775, ‘ has 
been one continued series of weakness, temerity, despotism, ig- 
norance, futility, negligence, blundering, and the most notorious 
servility, incapacity, and corruption.” But it is time to hear 
Schlosser. After the death of Townshend, began with the Duke 
of Grafton’s government the most terrible period of immoral 
dominion, under an aristocracy lost to all sense of shame and 
decency. Lord North succeeded ‘Townshend as Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer, the Duke of Grafton remained at the head of 
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the administration, having, in open defiance of public opinion, 
strengthened his supremacy, by canvassing and purchasing at 
the expense of the despised and impotent, but infuriated people, 
all the exclusive possessors of power in England. Every man 
regretted that Lord Chatham, sick or well, should have left such 
a ministry the sanction of his name till October, 1768. Lord 
North—it is Schlosser who speaks—had then the chief influence ; 
he had wit, talent, flow of language, and, above all things, a 
never-ruffled brow, and an infllimanee to all reproach, which, 
united with very moderate qualities, constitute the statesman 
who knows always what point to hit, when within the sphere of 
the great world, as it is called, he finds, in the egotism of others, 
the means of his own authority and support. The Duke of 
Grafton, the Earl of Sandwich, who, instead of deriving honour 
from their rank, reflected disgrace upon it and their associates, 
were compared by every man with their avowed models, the 
profligate, debauched Parisian roués, and their leader, the Duke 
of Aiguillon. Like them they despised the people, public 
opinion, and morality. Their family and their friends were their 
country, court favour was their aim, and the satisfaction of their 
vanity the reward to which they aspired. Such were the men 
who, at this critical period of our history, were entrusted with the 
administration of our affairs. Among the members returned to 
serve in the Parliament of 1768, John Wilkes was elected. 
After being rejected by the city of London, he was, while the 
terrors of cadens were hanging over his head, chosen mem- 
ber for Middlesex, to the unspeakable delight of the people, 
who looked upon his election in the light of a triumph over the 
personal inclinations of the king, as well as over the influence 
of the government. A series of contemptible victories, and 
still more contemptible defeats, in the courts of law, the House 
of Commons, and the streets and neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, in which sometimes the people, and sometimes the gov- 
ernment, were triumphant, followed this election; Wilkes was 
a thoroughly flagitious man, without principle of any kind, 
moral, political, or religious, constitutionally brave, with a plea- 
sant temper, and exactly master of the common-place style and 
sentiments which were just adapted to the most common-place 
of all created things—an English populace. But his enemies 
were no more entitled to respect than he was; they had shared 
with him in those revolting and disgraceful orgies which formed 
in that day the great business of the English aristocracy ; and 
their hypocritical combination to oppress him roused the indig- 
nation even of the multitude ; by lroming an object of court 
persecution, he became at once the idol of popular favour. No- 
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body supposed that he was punished on account of what he had 
done, in common with others who were raised to the highest 
offices of the state, but for that which certainly did extenuate, in 
some degree, and in the eyes of the people was more than suf- 
ficient to atone for all his vices—his assertion of popular rights, 
and his hostility to clandestine influence. At this critical mo- 
ment came forward a man who, though his name is up to this 
moment a mystery, may be compared, in point of talent, elo- 
quence, and reckless malignity, and especially because, under 
the cover of zeal for freedom and justice, although undoubtedly 
a member of the aristocracy, he used democracy as a speculation, 
with no one so well as Mirabeau, who struck the French nobility 
to the earth. Like him, the Englishman who subscribed him- 
self Junius poured oil on the burning furnace. ‘There appeared, 
in consequence of the tumults and the unprecedented measures 
of Parliament, from a man thoroughly acquainted with the court, 
its relations, and its members, a series of letters, attacking the 
king, and the members of the administration, which, as models 
of style and accuracy of language, can only be compared with 
Rousseau’s letter to the archbishop of Paris, and his letters 
De la Montague ; as, in vehemence, they clearly resemble Mira- 
beau’s speeches, and in malignity, the Ami du Peuple of Marat. 

In these letters, for the first time, the English constitution is 
shown in the point of view which is now familiarly called 
“ Radical.” In other words, the Saxon common Jaw, the 
groundwork of a free constitution, is placed in startling contrast 
with the Norman monarchy of the middle ages, which had dege- 
nerated into the government of a mere boyish aristocracy. 
These letters fell like a thunderbolt upon the administration ; 
partly because the ideas which they embodied were new and in- 
genious; partly because these letters, short, clear, and written 
in an admirable style, tore aside the veil from the history of the pe- 
riod, brought the truth to light with unexampled frankness, and at- 
tacked the mostdistinguished personswith revolutionary virulence. 

The circumstances which immediately caused the dismissal of 
the Duke of Grafton from the Treasury are not generally 
known ; indeed, we believe they are not mentioned in any his- 
tory of the times; however, the following anecdote may be de- 
pended upon. For three days the king had vainly endeavoured 
to see his first minister, who was revelling at Newmarket, in the 
midst of the jockies, buffoons, prize-fighters, and women of light 
character, who were his chosen associates. Exasperated by this 
= neglect, the king complained of it to Lord Gower. ‘The 
atter replied, ‘“ Were I your Majesty, I would put the seeond 
man (meaning Lord North) first!” Upon this opinion the king 
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acted; the Duke of Grafton was dismissed, and Lord North 
was made First Lord of the Treasury. We must here notice an 
error into which Schlosser has fallen, and which we are sure, 
from the candour and integrity which, no less than erudition 
and genius, are the characteristics of this great writer, he will, 
should these pages fall under his eye, seize the first opportunity 
to correct. He ranks Lord North among the roués, the Grat- 
tons, Sandwiches, Wilkes, and Dashwoods of the day. ‘This isa 
complete mistake. Lord North was an incompetent, prodigal, 
reckless minister, but in private life his character was irreproach- 
able. Nay, more, he possessed, in a most eminent degree, 
every mild and every social virtue ; tenderly beloved by his own 
family, the idol, from his incomparable temper, goodness of 
heart, and ready wit, of the friends with whom he lived; an ac- 
complished scholar, and no mean proficient in modern literature, 
nothing but the station to which he was unfortunately raised, 
and the duties of which, in that arduous period, he was not 

ualified to fulfil, could have rendered him, for however short a 
time, the object of popular execration. As an individual, and 
in most of the situations in public ‘life, he would have com- 
manded affection and esteem ; he was long the ornament of the 
House of Commons, and he might have been one of its most 
useful, as well as one of its most brilliant members, for his views 
of trade were liberal beyond his age, and in historical and classical 
allusions he was often the most felicitous. But when he ’came 
to the helm, the vessel of the State, ‘* nave senza nocchiere in 
gran tempesta,” was tossed like a straw on the seething waters ; 
and he was not the man to inspire her crew with confidence or 
to keep her firmly in her course. ‘There was, indeed, great 
danger lest the hostility of the people to the government should 
settle down into rancorous and incurable hatred ; every moment 
the ground was tottering, and none could tell whether the next 
heave of the earthquake would fix the constitution on its basis 
or swallow it together. ‘ The address of Mareh, 1770,” says 
Schlosser, “* might have been considered revolutionary by those 
who did not know that the merchants, lawyers, and shopkeepers, 
were far too fond of their comforts, as they call them (ihre com- 
forts wie sie sich nennen), ever to allow matters to reach that 
extremity.” There were three special topics of invective 
against the government. The first was the Manilla ransom— 
the second the passive and disgraceful conduct of this country 
with regard to Corsica—the third, the tame submission to the 
insults of Spain in the affair of the Falkland Islands. The in- 
dignation that burst from the opponents of government on these 
eukjocs was fully shared by a generous and exasperated people. 
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On the Manilla ransom it would be superfluous to dwell; but 
the matter of Corsica and of the Falkland Islands may not un- 
profitably occupy our attention. During a war of seven years, 
Genoa had exhausted herself in vain efforts to subdue the Corsi- 
cans, her ancient subjects. Paoli was the theme of universal 
admiration ; but the sympathy bestowed on his heroic efforts by 
the English people was refused him by their government. In 
1762 a proclamation was issued, by which all Englishmen were 
forbidden to furnish the Corsicans with any kind of succour. 
The Genoese, weary of their long war, sold their rights over the 
island to France, and then began another and more celebrated 
struggle, between a handful of freemen and an overwhelming 
number of French soldiers. At first the English court assumed 
the mien of interference ; and such a measure was not merely 
sanctioned by the holiest sympathies of our nature, but enforced 
by the dictates of political expediency, as the hostile feeling of 
the Duke de Choiseul towards England, and his impatience to 
restore the military renown of his country, tarnished by the 
disasters of the seven years’ war, was notorious; and he had en- 
tered into a compact with the Spanish ministry to seize the first 
occasion of engaging in a joint war with England. Dishonoured 
by the peace of Paris in the eyes of Europe, France, it was 
manifest, would observe its conditions no longer than she was 
compelled to adhere to them by necessity. Had the British 
government interfered with dignity and resolution, Corsica 
would have been saved. The Duke of Grafton, however, 
showed as much feebleness and vacillation when in the right, as 
he had discovered of obstinacy and precipitation when in the 
wrong; and to the lasting shame of England, in spite of the 
velleity (to borrow a metaphysical phrase) of her government, 
Corsica became a French province. ‘This was in 1768. In 
1769 other circumstances followed still more embarrassing and 
dishonourable. The description by the writer of Anson’s 
voyages of the Maldives, or, as we call them, the Falkland 
Islands, determined the English to plant a colony in those dis- 
tant, but, if the account of their describer might be trusted, ex- 
tremely beautiful and fertile regions. In 1764 Choiseul sent 
a colony thither, under the auspices of the famous Bougainville, 
which took possession of a place called Port Louis; and in 1768 
the English fixed themselves at a place to which they gave the 
name of Port Egmont. The complaints and remonstrances of 
Spain at these proceedings were loud and violent: Choiseul 
brought home his colonists, but for the English settlers there 
was reserved a destiny more dishonourable. The governor of 
Buenos Ayres transported a large body of men to Port Egmont, 
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seized the English and their cannons, together with two sloops of 
war; the news of the outrage was first communicated at the 
court of London by the Spanish ambassador. A declaration of 
war was now considered inevitable; but the callous sensibilities 
of the ministry were not excited. 

It was evident that a very slight compensation would be ac- 
cepted for an insult which, in the better days of our history, 
torrents of blood would have been thought requisite to wash 
away. Negotiations were entered upon, terms were proposed, 
satisfaction delayed ; in the meantime the Duke de Choiseul 
was dismissed from his office—he was succeeded by the Duke 
@ Aiguillon, than whom a creature more thoroughly contemptible 
never lived even at the court of Louis XV, of whom he was, 
as he deserved to be, the chosen favourite. 

One obstacle to peace was thus removed ; but Charles III of 
Spain, a just and able sovereign, and his minister, Grimaldi, 
obstinately refused the least concession. An expedient was then 
adopted which no Englishman can read the recital of with 
patience. The French court was actually applied to for the 
- of inducing the king of Spain to furnish some pretext 
by which the English people might be deceived. Sir William 
Gordon was despatched to Paris, with oral instructions on this 
honourable mission. It was agreed that Port Egmont should 
nominally be restored, and that after its restoration, England 
should immediately abandon it; and this pitiful measure, pre- 
ceded by a statement of his motives on the —_ of the Spanish 
king, still more insolent and disgraceful to the English monarch 
than the original offence, was ultimately adopted. The minds 
of the English were not yet accustomed to accept such unequal 
terms from conquered enemies, and the ministry who, by these 
unnecessary concessions, had disgraced their country, enum 
even in a higher degree than before the object of general aver- 
sion and contempt. But still greater was the irritation of the 

eople when they discovered that the sacrifice of their honour 
ad not assured their purpose. 

The events of the American war are given at very consider- 
able length. We are not disposed to follow the historian into 
details which, be they civil or military, must make the blood in 
every Englishman’s veins tingle with shame and mortification ; 
here it is that an English writer may exclaim, “ Sinite hoc loco, 
sicut poete solent qui res Romanas scribunt, preterire me nos- 
trum calamitatem’’—for, in the transactions which led to the 
origin of the war, as in the events which happened during its 
continuance, follies seemed to beget follies, and disasters to 
be succeeded by disaster—everything is out of reason in this 
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strange chaos, and all sorts of misfortunes are blended with all 
sorts of crimes. Insolence without spirit, and violence without 
determination, characterized all our acts and language—vaunting 
and arrogant declarations at home were the harbingers of dis- 
grace abroad, and cruelty to our kindred was the forerunner of 
humiliation before our enemies. ‘The history of General Bur- 
goyne’s appointment, and the condition to which the army under 
his command was brought by his —— and imbecility, is 
a sample of the way in which affairs were managed under an 
administration subject to the personal interference of the sove- 
reign. Carleton, who held the command in Canada, was a man 
of unquestionable capacity and —- experience. When, in 
1770, the North American militia broke into Canada, conquered 
Montreal, and pushed forward to Quebec, he, with a handful of 
men, checked their progress, and saved the province from subju- 
gation. In May, after baffling the desperate attempt upon Que- 
bee under Montgomery, in which the American general was 
killed, he advanced in his turn to Montreal, recovered that city, 
and was in the south of Canada at the head of an army amount- 
ing to 13,000 men, when the order to deliver up his command 
to General Burgoyne was signified to him. Burgoyne was vain, 
insolent, and incapable; he was as entirely ignorant of the na- 
ture of the country in which he was to fight, and of the charac- 
ter of the Canadian militia which he was to command, as he was 
of the common rudiments of the arts of war. Everything 
depended, according to the plan which he had the temerity to 
propose, and the king’s ministers the judicial folly to entrust 
him with the execution of, upon an accurate knowledge of the 
soldiers he was about to command, and the nature of the wilds 
through which he was about to undertake a long and perilous 
expedition. At the head of an army consisting of 10,000 men, 
and abundantly well appointed with artillery, it was not so much 
the power of the enemy as the natural difficulties of the country, 
and the opportunities of attack’ which they furnished, that he 
had reason to apprehend. The difficulties of the march from 
the Lakes to Albany, in New York, where he was to effect a 
junction with that portion of Howe’s army which Clinton had left 
to command, great and insurmountable as they were, were further 
aggravated by the savages with whom (so low had our national 
character degenerated) we had actually contracted an alliance. 
The cruelties, massacres, and abominations perpetrated by the 
Indians, by whom districts were laid in blood and ashes, wrought 
up the indignation of the colonists to an agony of hatred, ren- 
dered all idea of reconciliation impossible, and elicited from 
civilized Europe an unanimous expression of abhorrence. 
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Lord Chatham’s indignant rebuke to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
the fit instrument of the Graftons and the Sandwiches, provoked 
by the reckless and brutal justification of his conduct put for- 
ward by that minister, is well known; but the grave and dig- 
nified remonstrance of Burke, in his proposed address to the 
king, deserves scarcely less attention, and ranks amongst the 
most remarkable passages of English eloquence. 


“Though unwilling to dwell on all the improper modes of carry- 
ing on this unnatural and ruinous war, and which have led directly 
to the present unhappy separation of Great Britain and its colonies, 
we must beg leave to represent two particulars, which we are sure 
must have been entirely contrary to your Majesty's order or appro- 
bation. Every course of action in hostility, however that hostility 
may be just or merited, is not justifiable or excusable. It is the 
duty of those who claim to rule over others, not to provoke them 
beyond the necessity of the case, nor to leave stings in their minds 
which must long rankle even when the appearance of tranquillity is 
restored. We, therefore, assare your Majesty, that it is with shame 
and sorrow we have secn several acts of hostility, which could have 
no other tendency than incurably to alienate the minds of your 
American subjects. To excite, by a proclamation issued by your 
Majesty’s governor, an universal insurrection of negro slaves in any 
of the colonies, is a measure full of complicated horrors, ab:olutely 
illegal, suitable neither to the practice of war, nor to the laws of 
peace. Of the same quality we look upon all attempts to bring 
down on your subjects an irrupiion of those fierce and cruel tribes 
of savages and cannibals, in whom the vestiges of human nature are 
nearly effaced by ignorance and barbarity. They are not fit allies 
for your Majesty in a war with your people. They are not fit in- 
struments of an English government. These, and many other acts, 
we disclaim as having advised, or approved when done; and we 
clear ourselves to your Majesty, and to all civilized nations, from 
any participation whatever, before or after the fact, in such unjus- 
tifiable and horrid proceedings.” 


Incumbered with these allies, General Burgoyne began his 
march in June, 1777. Instead of embarking his troops on the 
lake, after the capture of Skewesborough, he plunged, with all 
his artillery and baggage, into a trackless forest, where his 
march was perpetually impeded by swamps and trees, and where 
it was necessary even to fling bridges over the streams by which 
it was intersected. 

A march of sixteen miles with these obstructions occupied 
him twenty days; his retreat was soon cut off, and after two 
severe checks at Bennington and Port Stanwick, he found 
himself exposed to the most imminent peril. At this very 
moment, by an infatuation which runs through all his conduct, 
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he detached Colonel Baum with a large body of men from the 
main army. After three days’ march through the wilderness, 
these troops, and some hundreds of others who had been sent to 
their assistance, were attacked, dispersed, and cut to pieces. 
Deserted by the Indians and the Canadian militia, and sur- 
rounded by the American army, General Burgoyne on the 10th 
of October reached Saratoga, the “ Furcee Caudine” of English 
story; on the 15th of October he capitulated, on the conditions 
that he and his soldiers were not again to serve in America, but 
were to be shipped for England—the arms, ammunition, and 
artillery of his troops were given up to the Americans. The 
illusion of our superiority was destroyed—the flag of England 
was lowered in disgrace before a despised and ill-armed enemy ; 
but the bitter chalice was at our lips, and we were obliged to 
drain its foulest dregs. A price still dearer was to be paid for 
the honour of employing fine gentlemen in the councils and 
armies—for the encouragement, in short, of patrician incapacity ; 
and the capitulation of Saratoga was the signal of an European 
war. ‘Then, indeed, the triumph of the quiet, unassuming 
Franklin over the empty pageantries of far-descended liber- 
tinism and exalted folly, was complete; while England was 
lavishing millions on flagitious intrigues, unnatural wars, and 
contemptible negotiations upon time-serving nobles. wno were 
provoking insurrection at home, and surrendering her troops 
abroad, a journeyman printer liberated his country, and gave 
her, without the expense of a shilling, the most powerful nation 
in Europe for her ally. America came out of the contest free, 
renowned, and independent; while with us distress and hu- 
miliation finished what insolence and folly had begun. 

As we have commented upon the conduct of General Bur- 
goyne and his Indian allies with some severity, we think it fair, 
as a proof that he was not without ability of some kind, to quote 
from one of his letters the following beautiful extract, in which, 
with becoming indignation and powerful eloquence, he repu- 
diates the charge which had been brought against him, of having 
encouraged the murderers of Miss Macrea, a beautiful and ac- 
complished lady who was murdered by the Indians, to whose 
care she had been recommended by her affianced husband : — 


‘To Genera Gates. 

‘*T have hesitated, sir, in answering the other paragraphs of your 
letter. I disdain to justify myself against the rhapsodies of fiction 
and calumny, which, from the first of this contest, it has been an 
unvaried American policy to propagate, but which no longer im- 

ses on the world. I am induced to deviate from this general rule 
in the present instance, lest my silence should be construed into an 
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acknowledgment of the truth of your allegations, and a pretence 
should be then taken for exercising future barbarities by the Ame- 
rican troops. 

«« By this motive, and on this only, I condescend to inform you 
that I would not be conscious of the acts you presume to impute to 
me for the whole continent of America, though the wealth of worlds 
were in its bowels, and a paradise on its surface. 

“It has happened, A all my transactions with the Indian 
nations, last year and this, have been clearly heard, distinctly un- 
derstood, and accurately minuted by very numerous, and in some 
parts, very unprejudiced persons. So immediately opposite to truth 
is your assertion, that I have paid a price for scalps, that one of 
the first regulations established by me at the great council in May, 
and repeated, and enforced, and invariably adhered to since, was, 
the Indians should receive compensation for prisoners, because it 
would prevent cruelty ; and that not only such compensation should 
be withheld, but a strict account demanded, for scalps. These 


pledges of conquest (for such you weil know they will ever account 
them) were solemnly and peremptorily prohibited to be taken from 
the wounded, and even the dying; and the persons of aged men, 
women and children, and prisoners were .pronounced sacred even in 
assault. 

“In respect to Miss Macrea, her fate wanted not the tragic dis- 


play you have laboured to give it, to make it as sincerely abhorred 
and lamented by me, as it can be by the most tender of her friends. 
The fact was no premeditated barbarity ; on the contrary, two chiefs 
who had brought her off for the purpose of security, not of violence 
to her person, disputed which should be her guard, and in a fit of 
savage passion in one, from whose hands she was snatched, the un- 
happy woman became the victiin. Upon the first intelligence of 
this event, I obliged the Indians to deliver the murderer into my 
hands; and though to have punished him by our laws or principles 
of justice would have been, perhaps, unprecedented, he certainly 
should have suffered death, had I not been convinced, from cir- 
cumstances and observation beyond the possibility of doubt, that a 
pardon, under the terms which I presented and they accepted, 
would be more efficacious than an execution to prevent similar 
mischief. 

“The above instance excepted, your intelligence respecting the 
cruelties of the Indians is false. You seem to threaten me with 
European publications, which affect me as little as any other threats 
you could make; but in regard to American publications, whether 
your charge against me, which I acquit you of believing, was 
penned from a gazette, I desire and demand of you as a man of 
honour, that, should it appear in print at all, this answer may 
follow it.” 

_ We scarcely think that Schlosser does justice to Mr Burke: 
it 1s true that his style is painfully elaborate, and seldom free 
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from affectation; that the extraordinary attainments of the writer 
are obtruded upon our notice, often without much regard to the 
subject under discussion; that his metaphors are often violent, 
his allusions sometimes coarse, his dissertations not always sea- 
sonable; his wit is generally strained. It is evidently to him 
that Wilkes alludes, in a conversation quoted somewhere in 
Boswell’s Johnson, where he says, “if the Venus of Apelles 
looked as if she had fed on roses and ambrosia, that of Burke 
must have been nourished on whiskey and petatoes.” 

Burke’s taste certainly bore no proportion to his other endow- 
ments. It was as if the main-spring of a lady’s watch were ap- 
plied to regulate the clock of the market-house. His most 
celebrated works abound with errors in this respect, against 
which a very moderate portion of judgment would have been a 
sufficient security. His love of detail, if it should not rather be 
termed his wish to show that in him extensive views did not ex- 
clude the most minute practical observation, is sometimes irk- 
some; his delight in professional and technical expressious 
amounts to pedantry. But what are these faults, even if weighed 
in the balance of the sanctuary, when his prodigious merits, his 
prophetic sagacity, his inexhaustible eloquence, his unlimited 
command over the treasures of ancient and modern wisdom, and 
his own soaring and comprehensive genius, are placed in the op- 
posite scale? He is the master to whom statesmen of every 
party have recourse for the lessons of policy and jurisprudence. 

“To him, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their silver urns drew light.” 


Schlosser expatiates at considerable length on the superiority 
of Fox’s speeches to those of Mr Burke—on the refined taste 
and classical simplicity of the one as contrasted with the gorgeous 
exaggeration and studied phrases of the other. Few people will 
be found to dispute the justice of this preference. Fox was in- 
deed as perfect a model of real English taste, shrinking with 
fastidious delicacy from unnecessary display, rejecting, some- 
times with excessive severity, all redundancies, pruning down all 
exuberance of metaphor and fancy, as our history can present. 
But if he avoids the peculiar faults, neither does he possess the 
veculiar excellencies of his rival. He is the champion of Eng- 
lish freedom, not the instructor of mankind. If he never Pie 2 
our taste by forced allusions, he seldom excites our wonder by 
the extent and grandeur of his views. If his argument over- 
powers our reason, if his vehement declamation bears us along 
on its impetuous, yet pure and limpid torrent, he does not place 
before our eyes, with powers that the great masters of the scene 
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might envy, and with the precision of a statist, the history of 
every age, and the habits of every nation; the laws of the feu- 
dal monarchies, and the prodigies of modern commerce—the 
patient obedience of the subjugated Hindoo, and the daring en- 
terprise of the rebellious American. Mr Fox’s eloquence _ 
be compared to a Doric temple—massive, chaste, and beautiful, 
wrought upon the pure design of some great master, to whom 
the glorious models of antiquity were familiar—in it the parts are 
in the most exact symmetry with each other, and the iile—in 
it all is noble, just, significant—in it there is not a single useless 
ornament to interfere with the full effect, distract the gaze, or 
divert the mind of the beholder from the contemplation of the 
grand, harmonious, undivided whole,— 


“ And all below is strength, and all above is grace.” 


Burke’s eloquence resembles a Gothic cathedral, with its lofty 
aisles and fretted vaults, imposing from its height and extent, 
astonishing from the gigantic power and indefatigable labour that 
must have been exhausted in its erection, venerable from the 
piety, learning, and virtue, of which we delight to think it must 
be the sanctuary—but the eye of the spectator is fatigued, and 
his understanding confounded by the endless profusion of minute 
ornament. Repose and simplicity are wanting, and the effect of 
the whole is frittered away by innumerable details to which it 
becomes subordinate. In short, we admire the genius, know- 
ledge, and magnificence, rather than the taste and judgment of 
the architect. 

The concluding pages of this volume consist of a review of the 
literature and state of feeling in England during the close of the 
last century; and in spite of some few trifling errors, the know- 
ledge displayed by the writer of the habits, studies, and informa- 
tion prevalent in a foreign country, is quite astonishing. With 
the number of writers in England, he observes that their influence 
over public opinions had increased, and in the same proportion, 
the influence of the ecclesiastics had declined. In England, as 
well as in Germany, the influence of Voltaire and Montesquieu 
was perceptible, and the encyclopedists and philosophers and 
economists of France became our teachers. A very superficial 
acquaintance with our novels and romances may serve to show 
that the time was not propitious to great and elevated pursuits, 
and that the Parisian tone was the model which a great portion 
of the higher class, and all who advanced pretensions to wit or 
to refinement, aspired to imitate. 

_ Thus, he adds, all peculiarity in daily life as well as in general 
literature, disappeared—the character of everything was uniform 
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—nature and simplicity were obliged to yield to artifice—senti- 
ment was more prized than sensibility—and polished falsehood 
more than truth; the change of life rendered another literature 
necessary, and the change of literature acted in its turn upon the 
views and characters of life. In England, as in France, the num- 
ber of those who call themselves judges of authors and their 
works, was considerable—it was no longer the case, as in the 
flourishing days of Greece and Rome, that the judgment of a 
few chosen individuals, whose taste had been formed by the 
study of philosophy, by long and deep reflection, the adminis- 
tration of great political interests, and a thorough knowledge of 
human affairs, upon such subjects, was decisive. In one respect, 
undoubtedly, this change was beneficial; as form was all in all, 
form was much improved, and the number of educated minds 
was very great; but, at the same time, literature degenerated 
into a mere speculation for fame and money; the people were 
misled in their views of religious morality and justice, and the 
disputes on these points became a sort of law-suit, to be decided, 
not by an innate iove of truth, but by the best writing of the 
best advocate. Besides, this light and cursory reading enervated 
the public mind; writers ceased to obey an internal impulse; 
their chief object was not to satisfy the judicious, but to captivate 
the mob; they required no longer the genuine inspiration of 
genius, but skilful mercantile calculation; they were bound to 
please trivial readers, to keep external objects and the tone of 
particular societies constantly present to their eyes. Schlosser 
considers it remarkable that the code of courtly morals, and time- 
serving policy, laid down in Chesterfield’s Letters, should have 
been published in 1772, precisely at the time when the corruption 
of the. English aristocracy was at its meridian. Although, in 
his remarks on Richardson, we do not think Schlosser expresses 
sufficient admiration of that sometimes tedious, but exquisitely 
natural and pathetic writer, there is undoubtedly much good 
sense in the distinction he draws between him ond Fielding. 


‘‘ Fielding,” he says, “saw life as it actually was, and placed its 
contrasts, now sufficiently known, but then, when England was con- 
sidered a sort of Utopia, little understood, right before the eyes of the 
reader in their full and startling deformity. He showed the differ- 
ence between reality and appearance, between hypocritical ortho- 
doxy and true religion, with such tremendous power, that the tender- 
hearted and the multitude, always ready to put a bandage over their 
eyes, that they may dream on without disturbance, were driven, as 
it were, to his countryman Richardson, the discoverer of a conven- 
tional virtue. We cannot wonder ”— 


It is Schlosser still speaking— 
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“ That the popularity of Fielding should have been of much later date 
in Germany than that of Richardson, whose moralizing and senti- 
mental heroines became, through Rousseau, and at the same time with 
the idyls of Gessner, so much the fashion among us. To compre- 
hend Fielding, to appreciate Joseph Andrews and ‘tom Jones, and 
to find pleasure in their perusal, the reader must have a vigorous 
practical understanding and knowledge of the old-fashioned English 
life, and the abuses, social and spiritual, of the English hierarchy. 
To admire Pamela and Grandison, he requires only general ideas 
and common sensibility.” 


Pamela, we think, is a detestable work; Sir Charles Grandison is 
full of beauties; but Clarissa Harlowe is the production in which the 
peculiar but inimitable genius of Richardson appears in the clearest 
light. Schlosser is mistaken in supposing that Richardson does not 
describe the old-fashioned English nature ; on the contrary, it is 
delineated by him with admirable precision and fidelity ; it is true 
that he does not take so wide a range as Fielding, but within his 
limits no painter of nature, not even Shakspeare, ever laid on his 
colours with a hand more faithful and exact. The feelings and dis- 
positions of Clarissa Harlowe’s family ; the dignified indolence of 
the father; the indulgent affection, dashed with a spice of worldly 
selfishness, in the mother; the presumptuous egotism of the 
domineering brother, that genuine specimen of a rich, pompous, 
half-taught English churl ; the uncontrollable envy of the slighted 
sister; the conceited imbecility of the uncles; and above all, 
the daring accomplished, profligate, and heartless Lovelace—the 
true picture of a fine gentleman of the period, who never uttered 
truth to woman or falsehood to man, gross in mind, refined in 
manners, careful of his money, prodigal of his life, combining 
the craft of a Jew-broker with the frank and gallant bearing of a 
cavalier—now stooping to frauds that a pickpocket would disdain, 
now coolly meditating violence at which murderers would shud- 
der—believing, and acting upon the belief, that man was created 
to obey his commands, and woman to glut his appetite—that the 
laws of his country were made solely for the protection of his 
estate, and social distinctions contrived only for the elevation of 
his family :—these are portraits which will carry the name of 
Richardson to posterity, as long as man is to his fellow man an 
object of interest and speculation. Nay, so far is Richardson 
from being deficient in describing the costume and drapery, as it 
were, of English domestic life, that, in the Dutch minuteness 
and propriety of delineations, he far exceeds any other writer with 
whom we are acquainted. He is the Gerard Dow, the Mieris, 
of the English interior. ‘The little parlour in which poor, poor 
Clarissa sits surrounded by her friends—the scene in which 
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she first beholds the miscreant who overshadows, with an un- 
broken gloom, the short remainder of her vernal day—the gar- 
den, the summer-house, the inn, and, last of all, the room in 
which her spotless soul leaves the body, that neither the ties of 
honour nor gratitude, neither youth, nor innocence, nor beauty, 
could protect against the violence and machinations of a sordid 
ruffian—are scenes which will be fresh and glowing, when the 
canvas of the painter has lost its splendour, and the marble of 
the sculptor has crumbled into dust. 

After some judicious remarks on Sterne, he observes, that when 
the Seven Years’ War had ended, the desire of shining in conver- 
sation, and of becoming the idol of a circle, became common in 
England—an ambition which, however congenial it may be with the 
more mercurial temperament and more cheerful disposition of our 
neighbours, to whom society is existence and conversation a ne- 
cessity, serves only to turn men of letters and science into time- 
servers and coxcombs—to engender a hybrid mixture of English 
dulness and French impertinence—and to nourish a kind of ver- 
min who retail anecdotes as a profession, on this side of the Chan- 
nel. Schlosser’s remarks on English society, though severe, are 
just; he comments with proper indignation on that morbid love of 
frivolous gossip which rages now in England, and which would pro- 
voke ridicule or compassion, were it not the mark of a debauched 
and effeminate public mind. Every day produces some fresh 
biographical details among people remarkable only for their rank 
or fortune, whose memory has been snatched by the “soft obstetric 
hand” of Mr Colburn, or the theft of some greedy chamber- 
maid, from the oblivion which was its natural and proper destiny. 
The brave Gyas and Cloanthuses of society, the lumber of every 
fashionable drawing-room, the furniture which the “ Cynthia of 
the minute” likes to see in her boudoir, when they have per- 
formed the task assigned to them by nature, of treading for a 
certain number of years the mill-horse circle of monotonous dissi- 
pation, of swallowing a certain quantity of food, uttering a cer- 
tain quantity of nonsense (prosecuting a certain number of 
poachers), giving a certain quantity of votes, or it may be of 
signing a certain quantity of papers as Lords of the Treasury, or 
Commissioners of the Woods and Forests, might be suffered to 
slumber in repose by the side of those who discharged similar 
duties in former generations. But no. Accounts of people in 
comparison with whom P.P., clerk of our parish, has strong 
claims on the attention of posterity, are read with avidity; they 
are made the vehicles of slander and of adulation; they gratify 
that vulgar love of titled names, which is, we believe, a curse 
peculiar to the educated classes of this country. English litera- 
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ture becomes notorious for works the most trivial, and objects the 
most mercantile; and every step taken in this downward road 
accelerates the rapidity of its descent. 

Among the blue-stocking ladies, to whom Schlosser devotes a 
separate chapter, he mentions—we quote the fact to show the 
astonishing assiduity of his researches— Miss Shipley, the grand- 
daughter of the Bishop of St Asaph, and the wife of Sir William 
Jones. 

“Tf,” he continues, ‘we are to examine the character of these 
societies, we should find it to be that of sensible mediocrity. Su- 
perficial clearness, a rhetoric that expatiated for ever in description, 
were their principal ingredients.” 

‘These writers and talkers were of course far below their 
Parisian models. 

“ We cannot much wonder,” he adds, “ that Horace Walpole, 
who borrowed his light from a Parisian sun, should in London have 
been taken for the sun itself.” 


Horace Walpole’s letters, his reminiscences, his conceits, may 
serve to prove 


“That what the English, in their attacks upon us Germans, are 
pleased to stigmatize as obscurity, grovelling in the dark, idle specu- 


lation, as philosophical pedantry and system-mongering, has turned 
out in the end an advantage to the nation.” 


We fear that no one who, setting aside the Schillers and 
Goethes, compares the Lessings, Herders, and Heerens—men 
who studied the great authors of antiquity in the right spirit, and 
for the right purpose—with the utter blank which our literature 
exhibits in such matters, will be of another opinion; or that he 
will think centos of Greek iambics, finding an anapzest in the 
wrong place, the rejection of the final v, episcopal charges about 
the surplice, the detection of the muscles which move a peacock’s 
tail, or even the discovery of antediluvian excrements, any con- 
solation for that deficiency. 

In his examination of the character of Robertson, Hume, and 
Gibbon, our author discovers the most rigid impartiality. His 
judgments of Hume and Gibbon are, we think, unexceptionable. 
His estimate of Robertson’s merits is rather scanty, though, on 
the whole, it is the best account of him that we have seen. 
Robertson, as is generally the case with laborious mediocrity, is 
the idol of the great majority of readers; he has struck into no 
untrodden path, he has elicited no unexpected light, he has pro- 
voked no opposition, by considering human affairs under a new, 
and what might be to maay an unpleasing aspect. He wrote 
not for the few who think and examine, but his aim was to be 
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popular among the great body of men who are engaged in the 
daily pursuits of active life; and this aim he has most com- 
pletely realized; his public consisted of those readers who are 
usually thought well-educated—who never wish to have deep 
views of human nature suggested to their minds, or to be startled 
by flashes of genius, or to have their belief in traditional rights 
and doctrines shaken. His periods are smooth, his judgment 
moderate, his facts drawn from ordinary sources; he writes in 
the methodical and elaborate style of a merchant, an advocate, 
or a minister who knows how to use his pen; but the spark of 
genius is not in his writings. Gibbon, in his memoirs, has well 
described the different effect produced upon him by the perusal 
of Robertson and of Hume. 

“ The perfect composition, the nervous language, the well-turned 
periods of Dr Robertson, infiamed me to the ambitious hope that I 
might one day tread in his footsteps: the calm philosophy, the care- 
less, inimitable beauties of his friend and rival, often torced me to 
close the volume with a mixed sensation of delight and despair.” 

Robertson wrote like a prudent* Scotchman and a modern 
theologian. Hume like a profound, keen, and sceptical philo- 
sopher. It should not be forgotten that Hume did not enter into 
the career of history with the liberal, but tame and common- 
place, ideas of the Scottish and Geneva school, or with a head 
stored, like that of Gibbon or John Muller, with the learning 
which it had been the task of Herculean industry to accumulate, 
but with the habits of an earnest inquirer after truth, and a dis- 
position to sift and examine, with unsparing vigour, maxims that 
generation after generation had been accustomed to look upon as 
sacred. For him history was a subordinate object—it served 
only as a vehicle by which his views in politics and philosophy 
might be communicated agreeably among all the cultivated por- 
tion of mankind. The deep reflection of Hume, and his thorough 
knowledge of the old philosophical systems, in the labyrinth of 
which he so long had wandered, gave his historical works a value 
far beyond that which mere diligence or accumulated citation 
ean bestow. He only who has attempted, not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully, to fathom the origin of human wisdom—the connexion 
between the ideal and the material world, between the realms of 
thought and imagination, between the necessity by which the 
mind of man, and the necessity by which the universe, subject 
to an eternai law, is Preccsces Bar A one word, he only who has 
studied the nature of things and of thought, can fling light upon 
the works and acts of man as they are exhibited in space and 





* It is clear from a paszage in one of Robertson's letters to Gibbon that 
he was a sceptic. 
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time. ‘Testimony, original documents, archives, are no doubt 
necessary ; but a superficial understanding may collect much 
that is precious and serviceable, from the best sources, on all 
subjects—this, however, is not history. Hume’s knowledge of 
original writers is limited and inaccurate; but it should be re- 
membered, that the mere arrangement of facts by a mind like 
his, is in itself an invaluable contribution to mankind. 

He wrote, not to tutors, or to verbal critics, or to schoolmen, 
or to antiquarians, but to the antagonists of hereditary errors— 
to the statesmen of every age and country ; wherever a profound 
knowledge of human nature, a just contempt of feudal prejudice, 
is required—wherever he is called upon to lash hypocrisy, to sur- 
vey the past from the vantage-ground of the present, to ascend 
to that point of moral elevation which places centuries under 
our eyes—he is grand and luminous. He appears to least ad- 
vantage when the Puritans, or the early champions of Christian 
discipline and worship in the north of Ikurope, are the subject of 
his inquiry. But his indifference to their services in the cause 
of social happiness and religious freedom is very different from 
Gibbon’s perpetual sneer and transparent enmity. Gibbon suc- 
ceeded, after several efforts, which give as mean a notion of the 
independence of his character, as his conduct to Mademoiselle 
Curchod does of its generosity, in procuring access to the 
fashionable society of the day at Paris. A curious mark of 
Gibbon’s English origin breaks out in a letter to his father, in 
which, with the prudence of an alderman, he informs the latter 
of the income which each of his Parisian amphitryons is supposed 
to enjoy. Schlosser compares Gibbon with John Muller—both 
apparently writing for the people, had in view an aristocratic 
public; both had a large share of flexibility and an unlimited 
ambition, which their want of practical knowledge made it im- 
possible for them to gratify in active life. [ducation, choice, 
nature, and character, led Gibbon to the study of French rhetoric ; 
and his example is a sufficient proof that art, and the power of 
supplying, by language, the absence of vigorous thought, are on 
the stage of human existence, as well as on the theatre, the seat 
of infallible success. Wisely, therefore, did Gibbon sacrifice 
simplicity and nature to insure pre-eminence in the line which 
he had chosen, and the reputation, which no man can refuse 
him, of a consummate artist. He renounced everything which 
the man who aims at truth rather than pomp of language should 
endeavour to obtain; and, in conformity with his character, he 
chose not the path which led to the silent praise of a few noble 
spirits, but the road to a brilliant reputation. Although he must 
be numbered among the classical writers, neither his style nor 
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words are, in the proper meaning of the word, English. He is, 
among English writers, the man who has succeeded best in 
clothing French ease and eloquence in an English garb. The 
stoicism of Tacitus, the simplicity of Herodotus, the profound 
view of human nature and its relations which distinguish Thucy- 
dides, the absence of all interested views, and even touching 
credulity, of many chroniclers of the middle ages, are not quali- 
ties which any man ean expect to find in an historian of the 
eighteenth century, so long as he preserves its character. Gib- 
bon has been more judicious, in not pretending to any of these 
qualities, than if, like Muller, he had affected all. Small as was 
the soul of Gibbon, the services he has rendered are extra- 
ordinary. A man like him, eminent for talent and artifice, could 
become great only as an orator by the abundance of a flowing 
style, and a stream of rapid declamation. On all occasions when 
he appears in active life, he is vain and inferior, sometimes even 
mean and pitiful. How great is the contrast which his pliant 
vanity, the flippant irony which prevails in his great work 
whenever Christianity is in question, the learning which appears 
unlimited to all who do not know how easily a learned exterior 
may be acquired, the boldness of his decisive judgment, his daily 
glittering in the gay circle of Paris, his gallantry for the ladies, 
the peculiar qualities of a mere Frenchman, present “ with the 
body of a hippopotamus and the face of a plum pudding.” Gib- 
bon was not, like Hume, a profound pee original thinker, but 
he possessed, like Lord Brougham (the comparison is Schlosser’s), 
the power of converting the toil of other men to his own use, and 
of expressing the thoughts of others with surprising eloquence. 
Like the great French writers, he cast on different departments 
of knowledge a comprehensive and penetrating glance; and by 
his means we can arrive most easily at the result of the learned 
labours, in which are collected the materials on the theology, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence of the middle age in its growth, 
and of antiquity in its deeay. Says Schlosser, 

“ As his eloquence is undoubted, and the great art of describing 
the idea which he wishes to propagate, imparts to it a peculiar and 
fascinating charm, so may he claim the privilege of all great men, 
in policy and literature, of repudiating the question, whether he 
really was or was not in earnest—whether his words and actions 
correspond,” 

But this is a subject on which, in an historical point of 
view, it is necessary to insist. ‘The same light must be flung 
upon the ideal of the doctrinaires, which, in the progress of this 
history, has been turned upon all the impostors, who, by means 
of a dialectic rhetoric, and assumed enthusiasm for freedom and 
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pooner rights, have persevered in deceiving the people, until they 
ave become indifferent to everything which they cannot put in 
their pockets, or count upon their fingers Gibbon, as a poli- 
tician, conducts himself precisely in the same manner as, from 
the year 1789 up to the present moment, all the ingenious 
sophists, rhetors, and advocates have done in imitation of their 
Freneh teachers; while Gibbon, by his immortal work, was ac- 
quiring the reputation of an apostle of freedom, a champion of 
truth and of the rights of reason, of an enemy to all deception, a 
bitter antagonist to all selfish and tyrannical ministers and rulers, 
he allowed himself to be employed as a passive instrument by an 
administration the most detestable and the most hostile to free- 
dom of all those by which, during the eighteenth century, it 
was the misfortune of England to be governed. The appear- 
ance of the first volume of the ‘ Decline of the Roman Empire,’ 
with all its brilliant declamations on freedom and magnanimity 
and elevation of soul, is contemporaneous with the American 
war, and at that time precisely Gibbon accepted office. The 
manner in which he vindicates his conduct is by no means satis- 
factory ; but in our days he may be easily and completely jus- 
tified by the almost uniform example of men of letters in all 
monarchical states. Another excuse, quoted by Milton as the 
plea of tyrants, may also be alleged in his behalf—we mean the 
necessity, as the world now stands, of supporting a great repu- 
tation by proportional expense, as all honour without money is, 
of course, contemptible. We cannot close this able criticism, of 
which we have endeavoured to condense the substance, without 
citing a beautiful passage on the motives of literary men. It 
appears that Gibbon, as well as Muller, had also from their 
cradles an ardent desire to be not great only, but celebrated men : 
a desire which, in active life at least, they wanted abilities to 
gratify. They were obliged to turn to rhetoric and sophistry, as 
neroes and conquerors have recourse to treacherous policy. 
Appearance only was their aim. Unbounded vanity, an appe- 
tite for splendour and celebrity, supported by diligence and 
talent, may produce artists and finished works of art; but all 
genuine enthusiasm for truth and justice, all that simple tasie 
for a studious and tranquil life, which history, by its pictures of 
the wild and impotent struggles of man, should nourish and in- 
culecate, shrink from such men as from the presence of evil 
spirits. An ardent love for eternal truth and eternal justice 
comes only through mercy from above, and, like that mercy, is 
only poured into the heart of the lowly and simple. 


*¢ E questo vuole” 
“ Quel che la da perche da lui si chiami,” 
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This beautiful and happy quotation is Schlosser’s. Would 
that the admonition it contains were present to those on whom 
God has conferred genius, the rarest of all blessings. What are 
the crimes of the stupid libertine, of the insignificant noble, nay, 
of the licentious monarch, compared with the crimes of him who 
employs for servile and selfish purposes the most precious gift 
that Providence allows man born of woman to enjoy? Genius 
without humility, is odious; without principle, the greatest 
scourge that Provideuce in its anger can let loose upon man- 
kind. . G. P. 





Arr. I1].—Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, 
with Appendix. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by 
command of Her Majesty. 1842. 


2. dA Second Report. 1843. 
3. A Third Report. 1844. 
| yee the date of the foundation of the Royal Academy, by 


George the Third, to the accession of her present Majesty, 
rothing was done by Government for the direct encouragement 
of that English school of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
which the unassisted labor of three generations of men have 
rendered equal or superior to any of modern days. In an eyil 
hour, as we fear it will be found, and when public patronage 
was rising rapidly to reward the labours of our artists, Govern- 
ment thought it time to take upon itself, through the medium of 
a Commission, the responsibility of further progress. What the 
Commission has done, or caused to be done, and perhaps some- 
what of that which it ought to have done, we propose to consider, 
in discussing a variety of questions on which at present many 
confidently talk, but with which few can be said correctly 
to have either a theoretic or sound practical acquaintance; the 
knowledge said to be gained by experience certainly not ap- 
pearing in the majority of those considered (on their own 
assumption of the character) to be judges in such matters by the 
world. 

The first division of the first Report expresses the safe 
opinion, “ That it would be expedient that advantage should be 
taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, for the pur- 
= of promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom.” ‘To this paragraph there succeeds a hiatus, which 
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probably contained space for the reasons which induced the 
subsequent sudden mention of Fresco, and for the means to 
be taken in giving assistence to the other fine arts, which are 
not alluded to in this Report, although the second division of 
it continues,— 


“ We have, in conformity with the instructions contained in our 
Commission, proceeded to consider in what manner the above-men- 
tioned purpose could best be accomplished. With this view we 
have in the first place directed our attention to the question whether 
it would be expedient that Fresco-painting should be employed in 
the decoration of the New Houses of Parliament, but we have not 
yet been able to satisfy ourselves that the art (?) of Fresco painting 
has hitherto been sufficiently cultivated in this country to justify us 
in at once recommending that it should be so employed. In order 
however, to assist us in forming a judgment on this matter we pro- 
pose that artists should be invited to enter into a competition in Car- 
toons :” : 


And to see whether one mode (Fresco,) of painting might be ap- 
plied successfully, the other arts have had to wait while the 
English artists were executing over and over again square yards 
of detail beautifully worked in chalk, like Mr Maclise’s cartoon 
of “ Chivalry”"—a work whose extraordinary and unparalleled 
merits of invention, drawing, and manipulation, demand that no 
expense should be spared in fixing it, and that it should be pur- 
chased by government for one of the national collections, but of 
no value to themselves as practice (every painter of the figure 
who competed, having a constant practice, to succeed in which he 
must already have been able to draw correctly, whether in chalk, 
pencil, or color is immaterial), nor useful ‘in assisting the Com- 
missioners to form ‘a judgment” whether the art (?) of Fresco 
painting should be employed, nor furnishing to the Commis- 
sioners any evidence of their skill in composition of outline. 
The artists as a body certainly did too much, as will be apparent 
to those who recollect Mr Cope’s “The First Trial by Jury,” 
or, in the present exhibition, Mr Tenniel’s “ Justice,” and seem 
to have supposed that more was required of them than the 
selection of an appropriate incident rendered, instead of by 
words, by a carefully studied outline, expressing the subject 
by a natural yet poetic management of action; the Com- 
missioners as certainly required too little, for there can be no 
doubt that whatever a painter conceives, as an exposition by his 
art of his ideas, must have reference in a great degree to color, 
as giving the necessary breadth and effect; whereas, many a 
drawing that would look well in outline, and tolerable in tinted 
lithography, would be insufferable if painted in any method by 
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its designer: hence, if instead of treating the artists as young 
men not out of the drawing school, the Commission had antici- 
pated its next year’s labor, the demand would have been for an 
outline and colored sketch, (that is to say, for “the execution 
of small historical pictures ; a practice recommended by the ocea- 
sional example of the best masters of every school,” Mr East- 
lake, pp. 11 & 13, of the First Report, continues boldly and 
truly ;) and for either drawings or paintings of the principal de- 
tails of the figure, the size being that at which they would be 
drawn in a large picture—thus the arts would have gained a 
year, 

If, in addition, these details had been painted in fresco, by 
those who felt qualified to depend upon their knowledge of that 
method, then another year would have been gained, and the 
liberality of the Commission, in at last giving forth subjects, 
would have been rewarded by an exhibition in 1843, of what we 
see in 1845. With respect to the little regard paid to the 
claims of the mode of painting in oil, it appears that “ Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners having announced that their atten- 
tion would, in due time, be directed to the means of selecting 
for employment artists skilled in oil-painting, with a view 
to the decoration of portions of the Palace at Westminster,” 
announce that nine premiums will be given to the artists who 
shall furnish oil-paintings, to be sent in June 1846, the subjects 
of which “are required to come under the general classes of re- 
ligion, history, or poetry ;” than which last dictum nothing can 
be more vague, for so long as a figure is introduced, even as in 
Mr Danby’s famous “ Song of the Woodnymph to the rising 
sun,” a picture must fall into one of these classes, if the painter 
choose so to rank it. It is desirable that this point, the choice 
of subject, should be required from the judges, because the 
hackneyed repetition of the same events clearly exhibits the feel- 
ing of the artists, which resolves itself into a soliloquy of “ A 
subject from English history —Well:—I see nothing new after 
reading Hume again:—Boadicea would please the public, 
I wonder whether it would please the Commission—i wonder 
whether it will please the Commission :—I wonder ”—and thus 
three or four months every year are consumed by the painter in 
seeking a subject with somewhat of novelty that shall be pleas- 
ing to all. Again, it is contrary to all practice to require in a 
competition that each candidate shall choose his own subject, it 
is a system which literature, sculpture, and architecture alike re- 
ject; and the responsibility of style is enough to be thrown on 
the = for distinction in painting as in other arts. These 
remarks are made, because the imputation that many influential 
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persons were desirous that a failure should be the result of the 
Cartoons, (whence the employment of foreigners as painters in 
fresco should be certain,) ought to be totally discredited. 

Mr Eastlake’s Essay, which in the l‘irst Report appears an 
explanation of the reasons by which the Commission ies been 
led to its decisions, ably supports the claim of historic painting 
to adoption in a national edifice, and of the artists to support for 
their constant exertions to procure patronage for it; and equally 
fairly asks the question whether “such opportunities and 
means of encouragement will be sufficiently numerous and en- 
during.” We agree with him that “it may reasonably be 
expected that the employment of native talent in a great na- 
tional building willserve as an example throughout the country ;” 
but with regard to “ mansions and villas of affluent individuals,” 
unless banished to the Hall and Staircase, we know not where 
space can be found for pictures of the size demanded by him as 
necessary to the practice of the art. We are, however, satisfied 
with the opportunities (may they be made available), presented 
by every town-hall, by every county court, by — church, 
by every institution for the benefit of science and the arts 
throughout the empire. When these are filled, if not hurried, 
half will have worthier successors, and tlie other half will have 
been destroyed by fire or accident. We have no fear of want of 
encouragement for the really great painters of the ideal that this 
country may then produce. 

In the appendix to the Second Report, p. 60, this extremely 
talented artist observes : 

«Fresco having been decided upon for the decoration of portions 
of the palace at Westminster, the question of methods need not for 
the present be further discussed ;”’ 


And thus quietly gives the opinion of the Commissioners, not 
of himself; as will, we think, presently appear. 

“ The fittest kinds of painting, for the decoration of architecture, 
are those which can be applied, when required, to every surface, 
curved as well as plain, and for such general decoration, fresco —re- 
commended as it is by the example of the great masters—appears 
to be better adapted than any other method :”—(p. 14, Ist Rep.) 


This sentence would well fill up the abovementioned vacancy 
in the Report, but Mr Eastlake’s frankness adds: 

“Its difficulties are not to be dissembled; they are, however, not 
the difficulties of the mere method, but arise from the necessity of an 
especial attention to those qualities which rank highest in art; 
qualities which, when not absolutely indispensable, are too often ne- 
glected,” 
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“* (a) Defects in composition, form, action, expression, and the treat- 
ment of drapery may be redeemed in an oil painting by various 
merits; not soinafresco. A style of art thus circumscribed cannot, 
therefore, be recommended for exclusive adoption ; but if studied 
together with oil painting, its influence can hardly fail to be 
beneficial.”—(p. 15, Ist Rep.) 

(Why?) Never have the most decided opponents of the em- 
ployment of fresco in the Houses spoken so clearly and so truly ; 
they have hitherto been content to point out the improbability 
of its success in execution. Nor can this accomplished artist 
mean to teach the world that an error, even a material one, can- 
not with ease be expunged during the progress of an oil picture. 
What did Reynolds say to the Empress of Russia? “I send 
your Majesty seven pictures, some better, some worse than that 
you now see painted over them all.” It cannot be supposed that 
Mr Eastlake means that fresco should be adopted, only on account 
of the necessity of attending to these prominent os no man 
living knows better; because it remains with himself as the 
virtual judge of the merits of the future works of art, to insist 
beforehand upon the intention of carefully weighing the claims 
of each production with reference to those higher qualities, and 
after one or two examples of judicious rejection, should such be 
necessary, the artists will not require the use of a material, as a 
help toward poetic design, (a notion too absurd to require refu- 
tation, but that the body of amateurs have taken up such a 
crotchet,) and the late exhibition of soi-disant (b) frescos showed 
that the artists were not enamoured of the material imposed 
upon them; were it worth anything, as it was then the fashion, 
it would have been seized with avidity. 

(c and g.) Fresco, then, will have no other claim to our adop- 
tion than its use by the great masters, except that of freedom 
from a glossy surface, (which, by the way, is not always the 
case, as appears from Mr Wilson’s Report, p. 28, Second Report.) 

(c) As to its use by the great masters, it cannot be denied 
that fresco, in important instances, has failed—signally failed as 
a material, from the time of Raffaello to the present ie. The 
best authority we have as to the practice of the great Italian 
masters, Vasari, who no doubt was confident as to the qualities 
of his materials, executed as a chef d’ceuvre a fresco in the Sis- 
tine Chapel’s vestibule, which has now almost disappeared ; and 
after immense experience in the use of fresco, Raffaello prepared 
to execute his most important work, the Hall of Constantine, in 
oil, and had actually begun with two figures in that material, 
when his death gave permission to his school to continue in the 
practice of fresco; had it not been for a copy in oil, the famous 
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‘ Last Supper’ of Leonardo da Vinci would have only been tra- 
ditionally athe to us, being scarcely visible sixty years after 
it was finished. It is even probable that, to the use of colours 
laid on after the fresco picture was finished, to the use of dis- 
temper or body coler, in fret, the ee of freshness which 
some frescos possess may be ascribed: even parts of these touch- 
ings have faded. Mr Eastlake (p. 38 and note, Ist Rep.) speaks 
of these means, adding, that the frescos of the early Italian 
painters were, in fact, half rors ped paintings. “ ‘The tem- 
pera hatchings in Michel Agnolo’s ‘ Last Judgment’ are thus laid 
on with great evenness and dexterity.” (p.31,2d Rep.) ‘The cor- 
rectness of the decision of Raffaello, in preferring oil, is con- 
firmed by the fact of the necessity for repairs executed by Carlo 
Maratto to the works of Raffaello, and by the pause in the late 
operations of the Baron Camuccini in cleaning and repairing 
the works of Michel Agnolo, as he had previously done those 
of Domenichino. 

If, also, frescos are to be removed from their places and 
planted upon canvas, (see p. 31 of Ist Rep.) does any longer 
exist their vaunted freedom (p. 14, Ist Rep.) from any difficulty 
of being tightly stretched. 

The uncertainty of the mode is evident from the fact, that 
Messrs Cornelius, Overbeck and others, about twenty-five years 
since painted a house at Rome in fresco. ‘This has been alluded 
to, and correctly, in the Appendix to the First Report, as hav- 
ing stood perfectly well; but mention is not made that another 
work by the same artists, and executed about the same time, has 
undergone considerable change, and that some parts of it have 
already perished. ‘This was not a mere experiment, as would 
have been the case in England: for the practice of fresco is as 
common in Italy as house-painting is here, and it is unnecessary 
for an artist to study report after report to learn what Govern- 
ment Commissioners consider are the colors he may or may not 
use, how old his lime is to be, &c. 

(d) As regards architectonic ornamental decoration, Mr C. 
H. Wilson, sent to Italy by the Commission to procure inform- 
ation, decides that branch of the question, scarcely less im- 

ortant, (in this way a greater space is to be covered than that 
including historic painting) by confessing (p. 38, 2d Rep.) ‘it 
is manifestly impossible to paint delicate ornaments on a coloured 
ground in fresco.” 

(e) The deficiencies of fresco appear from the fact, that “ the 
problems yet to be solved are, the speedier preparation of a 
lime adapted for Fresco-painting, and the preparation of durable 
colours of the more florid kind, such as lake and crimson :” (p. 53. 
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3rd Rep.) while fresco, (f) requiring as it does the presence of 
the artist on the spot where the result of his labours is to re- 
main, has not a claim for greater convenience than an oil painting 
executed in the same locality. 

As it is selected only for portions, it is to be hoped that the 
Commissioners will reconsider with great discretion, whether 
fresco shall ultimately be recommended by them for use at all. 
We ask why it should have a preference over distemper fixed by 
the Kalsomine process (p. 55, 3rd Rep.), or over oil, without a 
glossy surface? (See Pree Dict. article “ Milk of Wax.) 
Had the Commission given an opportunity in 1843 to the oil 

ainters, there would have been ample time for the artists to 
oe shown the results of competition ere this; whereas it is 
not until two or three years hence that we expect to see the 
consequence of the impetus which will be given to their efforts. 
And for this delay, of at least three or four years, there can be 
no reason assigned, unless the employment of foreigners was 
considered desirable, an argument above repudiated. 

Thus, then, the method is found by Mr Eastlake faulty on the 
showing of its partizans, on every count, stated in the od Report 
in these terms. (p. 60.) 

“ The arguments for or agaiust particular modes appear to depend 
upon the following considerations :— 

(a) ‘* The influence of the practice of a given method on the style 
of the artists; 

(b) * The inclination of the artists; 

(c) “ Durability ; 

(d) “ Applicability to architecture; 

(e) “The resources of the method ; 

(f) ** And the convenience of execution. 

(q) * The absence of a shining surface for paintings on walls seems 
to be generally considered desirable, and in the present instance is 
especially recommended by the architect; it is easily attainable in all 
modes,” 


Already notice has been taken of the laxity with which the 
notice of the 15th of July, 1845, (misprinted, in the catalogue of 
the cartoons, 1844, not an unimportant error,) was drawn up 
with regard to the subject of incidents for paintings in the 
Palace of the Legislature. It would appear, that the artists are 
not the only parties likely to be sorely perplexed as to the 
choice of events, but that even the judges are not agreed upon 
the matter; it will be evident, that in such case of uncertainty, 
no artist has any guide in selection beyond his own idea of what 
may be generally pleasing, and that all are obliged to have re- 
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course to those incidents which have before attracted popular 
favor. In defining the subjects for the use of sculpture in this 
edifice, the chief difficulty on the part of the Commission, and 
it is hardly less grave than the proposition of works for iilus- 
tration by paintings, appears, from the suggestions of Lord Ma- 
hon and Mr Hallam, as well as from those of the Secretary, to 
consist in costume. 

The two Commissioners have written on the subject, but have 
not searched into the nature of the obstacles they themselves have 
raised, and which we proceed to investigate for them; both,— 
being agreed that historical subjects, as demanding some of the 
highest efforts of art, are desirable in the present edifice, and 
that, if possible, our own history should furnish those incidents ; 
—both, at a leap, (overlooking the elegant long dress distin- 
guishing, down to the time of King John, our Saxon ancestors 
from the Norman with his short cloak or upper garimeit, and 
the beautifully fitting contemporaneous female dresses,) sud- 
denly forgot the period of the Revolution, adding, that our cos- 
tume has been too unpicturesque to be admissible. ‘The armour 
of the iniddle ages can never be otherwise than picturesque, and 
the costume of the Henries and Edwards was super). ‘Thus, 
then, the artist who deals with events merely, is provided with 
accessories to the incidents of at least four centuries; with a 
very strong warning to the painters, namely, that the intro- 
duction of heraldry in a picture requires a particular skill in 
treatment: and to the sculptors, that it may be regarded as a 
pitfall in the path of their arts. “The space occupied in history 
by the reigns of the Sixth Edward and his successors, appears, 
indeed, a break in the continuity of artistic dress; but then the 
partizans of either side in the civil troubles constautly offer the 
best studies to the painter. 

With both members of the Commission we agree, that nearly 
all the costumes of later times are inadinissible as unpicturesque ; 
and, indeed, many are of opinion that subjects of the last two 
centuries might be better treated allegorically ; for example, 
in the new Palace a space ought certainly to be devoted to the 
commemoration of English abolition of slavery. Sculptural or 
pictorial, the allegory would be easily intelligible as well as 
graceful. 

Neither of the Commissioners have discussed this question of 
costume with any consideration of the fact, that costume is con- 
ventional in the highest degree; in this assertion is contained 
the entire distinction between portraiture and the grand style: 
to which difference little or no attention has been given in the 
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pages alluded to; with Mr Eastlake for our companion, we pro- 
ceed to the real zsthetic state of the case. 

Patronage, says the Commission, should be given by the Go- 
vernment to the higher branches of the fine arts; of course as 
supplying the wants of a highly civilized people, anxious to 
clothe the walls of its public buildings appropriately. .In return 
for this patronage, the effects produced by the artist are ex- 
pected to be pleasurable and ennobling, as they more or less 
proceed from the exercise of the faculties, sensuous or mental, 
of the spectator. Yet it is contended, both the plastic and 
graphic arts are imitative, and that both should give the ap- 
pearance of fidelity to nature. In this statement all parties 
seem agreed, and we have the germs of a contest between the 
advocates respectively of positive and ideal imitation. 

Artistic imitation is not repetition—is not the copy with scru- 
pulous accuracy of what the sculptor or the painter sees with 
corporeal vision, which is sails termed “a satisfactory illu- 
sive effect and freshness,” but may be stated to be the ecpy of 
that which the artist chooses to perceive; else we should expect 
colour in the lips, the eye, the cheek, in the productions of the 
one, and in the works of the other, deception, equivalent to 
actual projections: reminding a critic of the amateur, who con- 
fessed that the buttons in his dress appeared round in the por- 
trait, but complained that they would not fit when he applied 
the reality in order to measure them. Now the pleasure af- 
forded by portraits in which identical repetition of the details of 
dress is preserved, is as low in the scale above given as that 
mere instinct of said amateur which requires delusion, and de- 
lights in mere mechanical reproductions by the rule and compass 
of the button, the belt, the sword, the ring, the order, the hand, 
nay, even the face, without the slightest exercise of mind in 
sculpture; (the difficulty of introducing in relief heraldic de- 
vices in the ideal style, it will be apparent, depends upon the 
solution by the artist of this part of the subject); by a photo- 
graphic process an equally painfully correct portrait may be 
obtained, but without any exhibition of character, an objection 
all make to the representation, really fac-simile, of their friends 
thus acquired. 

If then the face, (the index of the mind,) must depend upon 
the exercise of the talent of the artist, ze. on his powers of ideal 
imitation of that which he chooses to perceive;—how much the 
more should the accident of perhaps a twelvemonth’s fashion of 
clothing be subject to the same manner of treatment; since the 
faithful representation in art of our fashions often furnishes sub- 
jects of Judicrous import not only to future generations but even 
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to our contemporaries: witness the overwhelming ridicule with 
which a work of really fine art was assailed on account of posi- 
tive imitation—when the correct anatomy, the expression of 
controlled energy in the animal, the easy air and artistic portrait 
of the rider were both lost sight of on account of the sculptor’s 
adherence to nature—no, not to nature, but to fashion—in the 
arrangement of the hair; the spirit of fashion always rendering 
an air of humorous absurdity to whatever is not in conformity 
with the reigning taste. 

The ancient sculptors took great liberties with the costume of 
their own period: 

‘¢ The details of dress, which, from whatever cause, happen to be 
introduced in the figures on the Trajan Column, prove how much was 
suppressed on other occasions. Other works of the time of Trajan, 
executed perhaps by the same artists, offer not the slightest trace of 
these details.” 


In works of a better age, no Roman Magistrate is ever repre- 
sented with the colored stripes and borders marked in his official 
dress, no senator with the latus clavus, no patrician with the 
marks of his family dignity. ‘ It isscarcely necessary to add that 
the principal garments were worn next to the skin in statues” 
(p. 33 of 3rd Report). If precedent be desirable, such is the 
authority to be derived from the practice of the masters of the 
greatest modern artists, and there ought therefore to be, and 
there really does exist in the fine arts a conventional costume, 
recognized throughout Europe as allied to the highest style of 
imitative art, in sculpture at least; consisting in general, as in 
the antique, of a robe worn next the skin, enwrapping the body 
and adjusting itself in different forms according to the motion of 


‘the wearer, or dependant upon caprice, taste, or chance, and ex- 


hibiting the situation and somewhat of the form of each limb it 
conceals ; natural, since its pattern is neither fashioned nor con- 
strained by art. 


“Tt is on this boundary line between two abuzes,” says Quatre- 
mére, in treating of the same subject, “that the errors of both 
artists and critics occur. The former frequently go wrong in fol- 
lowing a Grecian or a Roman costume closely, instead of follow- 
ing the ideal; the critics are still more frequently deceived in taking 
for Grecian or Roman every dress which is at all ideal, and may 
consequently be the costume of all countries and of all times.” 


Hence the statue of Shakspere, by Mr Bell, and the group of 
Richard II and his Mother, by Mr Henning, junior, are deserv- 
ing of great approbation, in particular the Shakspere, where 
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the broad and natural attire is unfettered by any convention- 
alities of costume. 

Sculptors are really more free from this error, witness all por- 
trait busts ; and the modern taste, as exhibited by the multitude, 
follows them. No one ever heard a moderately educated person 
object, at an exhibition, that Mr A. never wore such a woollen 
dressing gown when he was en grande tenue, or that the sleeves 
of Mrs B.’s dress were much fuller at the shoulders; but the 
critics who sit upon committees demand uniforms or official cos- 
tume for the drapery of the effigies of the person they design to 
honour, but actually pillory. When Canova had raised Napo- 
leon to the rank of a classic demigod as far as regarded the bust, 
he did not desire to dress him at all, but left him nude, like the 
Elgin ‘Theseus and Ilissus: the statue at Apsley House is one 
of the most impressive monuments of the mental supremacy of 
art over its object. In consequence of these remarks, without 
an exception, the beautiful works on Chivalry and History in the 
present competition must be considered as ranking in an inferior 
position relatively to such treatment as is suggested; in short, 
they are mere portraits invented or adapted to faithful repre- 
sentations of costume, such as Mr Corbould’s “ Champion,” 
which, if less inflated in its treatment and graced by the neces- 
sary indication of the presence of a Queen Regent, might fairly 
entitle him to the praise of having best understood what the 
Commissioners did not seem to comprehend, namely the mean- 
ing of their own words ; “the Spirit of Chivalry,” and “ relation 
to the Sovereign,”—which reaily suggest an Earl Marshal dis- 
charging his office manfully in favour of a distressed dame. 

[t will be seen that we entirely agree with the Secretary, who 
(p. 43, Rep. 3) observes that— 

*¢ The imitation of the ancients has been chiefly objected to, and 
justly so, when Greek or Roman dresses have been literally borrowed ; 
in other words, when the worst of the antique statues have been 
copied. A naked figure with drapery only as an accessory, is pre- 
ferable to such imitations, and is manifestly best suited to the style 
of sculpture.” 

But although nudity, in the representation of contempora- 
neous, or rather modern historical personages, may be adopted 
when no casual see ci | requires otherwise; being, considered 
generally and theoretically, simply one of the conventions exist- 
ing in the ideal style of design; yet, in a grave and serious edi- 
fice, in a palace for the exercise of the legislative and judicial 
functions, such propriety is more than casual, it is imperative. 
The mere fact of painting a dramatic representation of an event 
known to have occurred, really debases the term “history” as 
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applied to art. Every one says historic painting is the highest 
style—true, if every one will consider the preaching of St Paul 
at Athens, an historic event treated ‘‘ ideally,” and by such 
standard judge collections similar to this exhibition of cartoons. 
All the works now produced relating to Ethelbert’s baptism and 
Prince Henry’s rebuke, are really little or noways superior to 
the “ Portraits of the Kemble family in the play of Henry 
VIII ;” for if the spectator, being an artist, recognize the various 
professional models employed for the cartoons, so the public, in 
that picture, looked at the resemblances only. 

History, to be really fine art, must be ideal—that is, treated 
in the highest style—probably Sir David Wilkie’s “ Fall of Tip- 
poo Saib at Seringapatam,” is one of the most popular of the 
class, historico-poetic—it is true that both victor and vanquished 
were present at that capture, and there is an air of possibility in 
the ideal representation of the event; not so in these cartoons, 
where the probability of the faithful representation of the scene 
as it occurred is too great, from the visible efforts of the artists 
to produce their result, (the satisfaction of the Commission and 
the public,) by the delusive effects of fidelity of costume, cor- 
rectness of accessories, and what is curiously enough termed 
“‘ Nature,” or the positive imitation above considered and con- 
demned to a secondary rank in the scale of the fine arts, namely, 
to that of imitation in the world of realities, whose followers 
have formed a school called “ of decoration.” 

Figures treated in the ideal style are not incongrucus with 
gothic architecture, and would be much less so than costumes 
of the present day: true also is it that the manner of gothic 
sculpture is hardly yet understood; if precedent,—as, judging 
from the repetition (in these Reports) of quotations as to the 
practice of the great masters, it is probable—is to decide, then 
we have in this country, the hot-bed of gothic architecture, in- 
stances of sculpture of seriptural subjects in a grand style, in a 
style worthy of the school of Raffaello: they are, unfortunately, 
scattered over the kingdom, and it would have been better worth 
while to have sent Mr Wilson with a troop of moulders and 
draughtsmen into the midland and northern counties to forma 
collection of such lessons, than to have set him scampering over 
Italy to examine the pictures of the middie ages in fresco or oil. 
It appears that Mr Barry is having the sculpture in Henry VII’s 
Chapel moulded—it is to be hoped not for repetition inside the 
new Houses of Parliament. 

The subject of costume being thus understood, the next un- 
certainty on the part of the Commission appears to exist in the 
choice of classes of subjects, and of incidents in each class; nor 
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does Mr Barry seem to have been happy in the selection he has 
placed before them: with him, Westminster Hall first is con- 
sidered. 

He proposes that it— 


<¢ Should be made the depository, as in former times, for all trophies 
obtained in wars with foreign nations. These trophies might be so 
arranged above the paintings on the walls and in the roof as to 
have a very striking and interesting effect.” 


This of course can only allude to the standards which are 
considered the glory of the legions o’er whose heads they have 
waved in battle, whatever the event of the strife: nothing but 
these can be meant: the marshal’s baton, the commander’s tent, 
the accoutrements of the troops, a parasol, the military chest, 
cannon, or works of art, (since the Memnon and obelisks in the 
national Museum are oddly enough described as “ captured by 
the British army,”) are either too trifling to be discernible, or 
too ludicrously cumbrous to be intended. Well, then, drooping 
their dishonored rags, the standards are to be suspended, that 
is, when we can get them ; for except at Greenwich, we recollect 
hardly any of these emblems; and surely it is not meant to place 
new banners, merely typical that at one time or another, we 
have defeated every nation. Such a dishonour to our warriors 
would be as ungrateful as the arrangement is invidious and im- 
practicable: — rather let us propose that the banners proudly 
carried by our own defenders should, emblazoned with their 
victories, attest the courage of the British forces: then the 
white horse, the raven, the sail of St George, and the bear- 
ings of our monarchs with the union, should tell so that he who 
ran could read the date of the exploits among which Agincourt, 
the Armada, Trafalgar, and Waterloo, would recall the effects 
of British courage. ‘Then each regiment, each crew, should 
have the honour of suspending on each fresh occasion its colours 
decorated with an additional name, accompanied * with all the 
pride and circumstance of glorious war:” this, to the multitude, 
is the clearest historical painting. 

Mr Barry’s idea of a central avenue down the Hall, composed 
by statues at the heroic scale, is worthy of all praise, and would 
surpass in effect most, if not all, of the remains of ancient per- 
spective art. 

As being the porch to both chambers of Parliament, West- 
minster Hall might be considered devoted to the use of the people, 
legislated for by the Houses: here we would wish, if allegory 
can be carried out, to see the departments of the empire physi- 
cally, not geographically, expressed, It would not be difficult 
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either to appropriate a statue to each division in memory of those 
who, either as colonists or our fellow subjects, by force of arms, 
or by virtue of treaties, have faithfully devoted themselves to 
British interests. 

There seems no probability of a future “ Palace, wherein her 
Majesty’s institutions of the arts and sciences are wont to assem- 
ble.” ‘This hall, therefore, seems well suited for the recognition 
of the representatives of the claims of the people to credit for 
SS in the tasks of civilization; the poets, artists, phi- 
osophers and philanthropists, would here find forty-six or fifty- 
eight pedestals. ‘The twenty-six naval and military statues, and 
their corresponding twenty-eight paintings, proposed by Mr 
Barry, we hope to see equally divided between Greenwich and 
Chelsea Hospitals, else Mr Eastlake’s views of future patronage 
to the arts (p. 13, Ist Rep.) will prove but visionary, and the 
object of the commission will be defeated: and this occasion 
would seem to be the first and the last, if all the renown of the 
empire is to be crowded into one edifice, or duplicates will 
abound, when there is hardly room for half the number it is de- 
sirable tocommemorate. These pictures, by the way, cannot be 
executed in fresco, until we possess painters able to pourtray 
acrial effect, the various skies, clouds of dun rolling smoke, 
the detail of ships as well as masses; and Mr Eastlake assures us 
in the meantime that fresco painting on a proper scale demands 
the omission of “ details of costume, illusion, and even the more 
delicate varieties of colour,” (p. 13, Ist Rep.) without which such 
subjects, as well as all those “ important pageants,” of which here- 
after we shall too often have to make mention, must be to a certain 
degree deficient in interest. ‘That battle pieces have been painted 
in fresco is not an argument of weight, because such represen- 
tations may depict only encounters of cavalry unaccompanied 
with discharges of fire arms. 

Let us repeat that in a palace devoted to the exercise of the 
legislative and judicial functions, propriety of subject and inci- 
dent is imperative. In the Victoria Gallery we deem with Mr 
Barry that the places will be found for the statues of our Sove- 
reigns; it is with this salon that an enquiry into the disposition 
and intention of the decoration should properly begin. Here, 
certainly, seventeen pictures, (and the number is just that which 
will demand a careful selection of the events to be recorded), 
offer, as Mr Eastlake (p. 36, 3rd Rep.) suggests, excellent situa- 
tions for subjects alluding allegorically or historically to the in- 
tercourse of our Sovereigns with their Parliaments: subjects 
which no one can deny are those appropriate to the purpose of 
the room and of the edifice, for they would be— 

“ At once a commemoration of past times becoming the national 
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sympathy, and a just observance of that propriety in all its acces- 


sory parts, which a splendid monument of architecture requires,” 
(p. 23, 3rd Rep.) 


An admission which of itself imposes a negative to the ug 
gestion of a place for subjects (pp. 23 & 30, 3rd a from reli- 
ion, mythology, poetry or classic history, and for whose position 
Mr Hallam seems to have selected this Victoria Gallery. This 
admission is admirably fitted to accompany the following con- 
demnation of Mr Barry's views of remarkable royal pageants. 


‘*I cannot,” Mr Hallam declares, (p. 22, 3rd Rep.) “ reckon 
battle-pieces the highest style of historic art ; and, siuce the introduc- 
tion of field artillery, and scarlet uniforms, they are much less 
adapted to it than they were. Versailles may show us what this is 
good for. And as to coronations, processions, meetings of princes 
or generals, and all overcrowded pictures, they will hardly answer 
the end which we have in view of displaying the genius of a truly 
great painter, should we be fortunate enough to possess one.” 


A very just criticism may be founded on this sentence, by its 
application to half the cartoons of “ Religion” and “ Justice;” 
of the most distinguished works, those of Messrs Dyce, Maclise, 
Paton, ‘Tenniel and Thomas, are all liable to the censure of 


being so crowded as to be distressing to the eye—a fault essential 
in no ways to the exhibition of fine and well-studied composition, 
or of a clear and easily perceptible story. 

It is to be regretted that Mr Gally Knight is opposed also to 
Lord Mahon on this matter of admission of chivalry, poetry. and 
the arts (p. 25, 3rd ye The reader will presently see where 


such a gallery ought long since to have existed. Well does 
Lord Mahon argue that we should no more consent to admit 
foreign scenes to decorate a British House of Parliament than an 
alien to sit amongst its members. 

In the Robing Room, in seven pictures, by means of allegory, 
as Mr Eastlake again proposes, (p. 36, 3rd Rep.) the artist might 
endeavour to show the power, the virtues, and the duties with 
which the Throne is invested ; while in the Guard Room, his 
expression — “the military power employed to protect,” will 
exactly define our intention of admission for subjects relating 
to the defence of the ‘I! hrone, the Laws, and the Country ; 
should it be possible to design such subjects in lunettes appa- 
rently so unsuitable for pictures. 

‘The chamber for the Peers the Commissioners have resolved 
shall be decorated with fresco paintings, and 


‘¢ That the subjects of such fresco paintings shall be illustrative of 
the functions of the House of Lords and of the relation in which it 
stands to the Sovereign ; that the subject of three of the said fresco 
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intings shall be personifications or abstract representations of 

eligion, Justice, and the Spirit of Chivalry, and that the three re- 
maining subjects corresponding with such representations and ex- 
pressing the relation of the Sovereign to the Church, to the Law, and 
as the fountain of honour to the State, shall be, The Baptism of Ethel- 
bert; Prince Henry, afterwards Henry the Fifth, acknowledgin 
the authority of Chief Justice Gascoigne ; and Edward the B = 
Prince receiving the Order of the Garter from Edward the Third ;” 


In which are contained more self-evident contradictions, and un- 
sound positions, than often happen to be found ina single passage 
ofany important document. ‘The better subjects would be scenes 
in which the ancestors of the present peerage had distinguished 
themselves in camp, in court, or in council. Only the three 
allegorical subjects relate to the House of Lords at all; whence 
the fourth or fifth subjects do not express the Sovereign as 
head of the church or maintainer of the laws. ‘The heir ap- 
parent being only the first subject and peer of the realm, the 
two last incidents cannot be said to apply to the collective 
House of Lords, unless the Prince of Wales be the type of the 
peerage; and if the three historical pictures are to express the 
relation of the Sovereign to the State, then the House of Lords 
must be considered the State itself. The Baptism of Ethelbert 
may be presumed to be typical of our first admission of the 
Catholic faith. What has become then of the controversy as to 
the previous existence of an independant British Christian 
Church ?*--a question it appears not yet settled so far as to allow 
of either party claiming justly a triumph. Will the Baptism of 
Ethelbert, treated in a picture, as we see it in the cartoons, as 
a matter for positive imitation, suggest to the minds of the 
spectators either the words Defender of the Faith, or Head of 
‘he Church? Prince Henry’s submission has, if violently con- 
strued as relating to the House of Lords, he being then but a 
subject, no relation to the Sovereign; if not so constrained a 
meaning be given, it has no reference to the Peers at all, but 
merely indicates, that the person of each nobleman is subject 
to arrest for contempt of court. 

With regard to the remaining subject, the same objection, 
that of its being merely an incident in the life of a peer of the 
realm, applies with equal force; had it been proposed for St 
George’s at Windsor, the propriety and admissibility of the re- 
presentation would have been unquestionable. 

Space cannot be found for more of the opinion which Mr 
Saunders has expressed than his conclusion : — 

“ A very strong act of parliament will be required to enforce the 


* Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores vetustiores, fol, Lugd. 1587, p. 195 . 
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Commissioners’ views, when they decree that these pictures shall be 
illustrative of the functions of the House of Lords, of its relation to 
the Sovereign, and of the relation of the Sovereign to the Church, 
the Law, and the State.” 


With great mortification and regret we find, that thirty-eight 
artists have been led to work upon these subjects, which are so 
unsuitable, in incident of themselves, and in inventive treat- 
ment on the part of the painters, to the apartment in which 
they are to be placed. In the department of “the ideal,” 
should have been placed the works designed for the subjects 
Religion, and Justice; yet of these most lose their rank from 
being rather dramatic representations of events that might be 
supposed accompanied with visible supernatural agency; and 
the others, without even honourable exception of Mr Horsley’s 
** supreme power resigned for devotion,” do not express the 
functions of the House of Lords or its relation to the Sovereign. 
Such a picture as this “ Religion,” we hope to see in the Robing 
Room; but to merit the execution, the design should be de- 
‘rag am of the unnecessary angels; and we would gladly leave to 
iis imagination the result of a recomposition of this design with 
aview to sucha proceeding. Although neither a personification 
nor abstract representation of Religion, the idea it conveys is 
that which the Commission surely intended. Yet Messrs Aglio, 
Armitage, Bendixen, Cook, Fortt, Lucy, Morris, Paton, and 
Smith can hardly be blamed for supplying designs appropriate 
for churches rather than for the chamber of a legislative Guile, 
nor can Messrs Brown, Caunter, Hurlstone, Johnston, Marshall, 
Morris, Salter, Tenniel, Waller and Wehnert be considered 
responsible for the inadmissibility of their designs there, though 
in a court of law they would be strictly appropriate. This 
criticism applies forcibly to Mr Bell’s “Justice” which in no 
other respect yields to Mr Thomas’s design of the same sub- 
ject, but is superior te that and indeed to every other in the 
solemnity, unity, intelligibility of allegory, action, composition, 
and management of light and shade it contains. Even Mr ‘Tho- 
mas’s is representative only of the ‘ Vengeance of the Law of the 
Land,” and not of the usual functions of the House of Lords, 
which rarely has to deal with a criminal cause. This design in 
composition and intention demands commendation, because the 
allegory is pure and unmixed, and is free from the false taste 
which in Mr Paton’s, among others, has allowed that his poetical 
or allegorical personages, when participating in human actions, 
should be figured in awkward attitudes, and with gestures ex- 
pressive of strenuous efforts, with movements irreconcilable with 
outward dignity. 

It has been above arranged to call ‘historico-poetic” that 
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system, on which an artist, piling up his design and recomposing 
an event, makes use of the scattered details of a past event, neg- 
lecting some or supplying new in order to form a better result, 
and draws them together firmly in a mass until he erects from 
them a new whole, which he brings to the highest pitch of ex- 
pression and significance; abandoning the materialism of facts 
and things while he adopts their spirit and intention, by which 
alone he can hope to attain grandeur. Upon such a system 
Messrs Blaikley, Bridges, Buss, Dyce, Howard, Redgrave, 
Riviere, Severn, and Spence, have not pretended to proceed— 
and are therefore to be judged rather as decorative than heroic 
painters; Mr Cope’s “ Reception of the Garter,” standing with- 
out competition either as an historic painting or a conflict with 
the difficulties of the subject, approaches nearer to the view 
herein taken of what the commission should have required. 
Upon such a system probably the Messrs Foggo intended to 
have worked their subject in illustration of Chivalry, but have 
failed from the poverty of the drawing, as much at one extreme 
as Mr Corbould’s “ Champion” is at the other. Good also was 
the idea of Mr West, but the treatment has.rendered the pic- 
ture so equivocai that the rescued damsel looks more like a 
wedded dame lamenting the fall of her lord by an outlaw’s hand ; 
and it assumes the rank of a merely decorative school; such 
is the criticism to be passed on Mr Howard’s production — in 
which the mortal are not sufficiently distinct from the allegorical 
characters with which they are combined, and thus one part of 
the composition belies the other—which fault occurs very fre- 
quently throughout the competition, particularly in the work of 
Mr Morris, where actually the lower personages are superior to 
the upper. But censure in this matter should be withheld even 
from a flagrant error when it is conceded that it is not in this as 
in other exhibitions with the artists, for then they have been able 
to choose subjects which had an intelligible description. When 
twenty of the most distinguished men in the state, either for 
their rank or their acquirements, generally considered to be men 
of taste, and who are constituted the Government Judges of Art, 
make no better selection of subjects, how dare we expect the 
artists, bound down to the fatigue of earning their daily bread, 
to discover appropriate subjects for- the cartoons, and fresco and 
other competitions. Yet the notice of the 15th July states that,— 


‘« Religious, poetical, or allegorical subjects, which by judicious 
adaptation or treatment may have reference to the history or consti- 
tion of the kingdom may, as well as strictly historical subjects, be 
eligible” “to be purchased by the nation, in order to be placed in 
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one of the apartments of the Palace at Westminster,” “ if of a high 
degree of merit.” 

Do the Commissioners mean to say that they are prepared to 
award a premium of 500/. to an exhibitor in 1846, and then to 
give him 500/. more for his prize picture, since “the paint- 
ings will remain the property of the respective artists?” Oh 
baleen days! unless the exhibition of oil colors is to be as 
illusory as that of carving, &c.* If the Commissioners cannot 
give their attention or their leisure to the task, some competent 
person should be engaged to make a catalogue raisonnée of the 
subjects that would be desirable in each class pointed out by the 
judges for painting and sculpture. 

Messrs Barry and Gally Knight recommend statues of 
Sovereigns for the House of Lords; but, requiring as few 
duplicates as possible, the nation would surely rather expect 
to see in each chamber, statues of the members who have filled 
prominent places either in the House or in the Government 
of affairs. Eighteen niches in the House of Lords and twelve 
in St Stephen’s Hall, (in the House of Commons itself there 
will be none,) are not too many to be filled, even at once, 
from the list of our great men: and Mr Barry’s calculation of 
the extent that might be made available for mural monuments 
is only satisfactory as giving assurance that there will be room 
enough for all it would Be desirable to honour. 

The Central Hall, an octagonal saloon, being the axis of the 
edifice, it is here the embodied purport of the edifice should be 
seen; it is here that should be seen “ ‘The Spirit of Legislation ” 
either poetically as an abstract idea, or typically in our sagest 
chief, or if the reader will, in eur chiefest sage, the really 
* Great” Alfred: that most majestic statue in solitary state, in 
the centre, at whose feet we might read — 

“ Let every deed be carefully distinguished, and doom ever be 
guided justly, according to the deed, and be modified according to 
its degree, before God and before the world; and kindness be wil- 
lingly shown, and those be somewhat protected that need it, because 
we all need that our Lord oft and frequently show his mercy to us.” 

Such is indeed the most appropriate inscription that could be 
found to remind the legislator and the judge of their respective 
duties, or to impress upon the mind of the spectator of its mag- 
nificence, the uses of the building. 

The sense of propriety again excludes the adoption of the idea 








* O baleyon days! in which Mr Eastlake spent hours in adjuring the 
Lords of the Treasury not to deduct the income-tax from the premiums 
adjudged ! 
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expressed by Mr Barry of a succession of statues of her Ma- 
jesty’s ancestors from the Heptarchy, and his eight sedent law- 
givers of antiquity; once for all, we protest against any but 
monarchs or subjects of England appearing by honourable me- 
morial in her Palace of the Leyislature : rm if difficulty be found, 
(which we doubt not will occur if a sufficiently scrupulous selec- 
tion be made,) in filling the niches; then in one respect so much 
the better, as there will be more space for those who shall here- 
after merit such distinction. Mr Gally Knight’s suggestion of 
orators, judges, naval and military, and other great men seems to 
have been founded upon the supposition that no other place can 
be found for them. As tabular statements appear to be in favour, 
the following lists are given to show what have been the proposi- 
tions on the subjects for admission in each apartment :— 

The Commission as a body. 

In the House of Lords, Religion, Justice, Chivalry, Baptism of 
Ethelbert, Prince Henry’s Submission, the Black Prince re- 
ceiving the Garter. 

Members of the Commission. 

Mr Hattam. : 

In St Stephen’s Hall, the Central Hall, and the various rooms 
belonging to the two Houses of Parliament, our English 
History, or, possibly, also, such allegory or mythic repre- 
sentation as beans upon legislation and policy ought exclu- 
sively to find a place. 

In the Victoria Gallery, scriptural, mythological, or poetical 
subjects. 

Mr Gantry Knieur. 

In the House of Lords, the niches exclusively filled with statues 
of the Sovereigns of England. 

In the Victoria Gallery, Chivalry, Poetry, and the Arts. 

In the Queen’s Porch, Religion, Justice, Mercy, and Fortitude. 

In St Stephen’s Hall, eminent Legislators, commencing with 
Alfred and Edward I. 

In the Central Hall, orators, naval and military heroes, judges, 
and other great men. 

Lord Manon. 

English Political, Military, Literary, and Scientific subjects. 

The Secretary, Mr Eastraxe, R.A. 

In Westminster Hall, subjects from British History, especially 
such as relate to warlike achievements, the vastness of the em- 
pire, and great commercial and civil events. 

In the Guard Room, the military power employed to protect. 

In St Stephen’s Hall and Corridors, churchmen, statesmen, 
and warriors. 

Tn the Robing Room, the virtues and powers, &c., of the Throne. 

In the Victoria Gallery, Legislation, or Acts of the Sovereigns 
of England, or the power and greatness of the nation. 
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The Architect, Mr Barry, R.A. 

In Westminster Hall, statues of celebrated British Statesmen 
and naval and military Commanders, pictures of warlike 
achievements, and trophies. 

In St Stephen’s Hall, statues of celebrated British Statesmen, 
and naval and military Commanders, and pictures of domestic 
events, 

In the Central Hall, statues of the great lawgivers of antiquity, 
and statues of her Majesty’s ancestors up to the Heptarchy. 
In the Victoria Gallery, statues of her Majesty’s ancestors, and 

paintings of the most remarkable pageants.* 

In the House of Lords, statues of Royal Personages. 

In the Robing Room, personal events in the lives of Sovereigns. 

In the Guard Room, battle scenes, and pageants of English 
History. 

In the Conference Hall, extraordinary sittings of Parliament, 
conferences, state trials, &c., and 

In the Corridors, historical events aud portraits of personages 
celebrated in British History. 

In addition—Mr Savunvers has published the following course— 

In Westminster Hali, the Heroism of Humble Life, and statres 
of originators in poetry, philosophy, art, religion and philan- 
thropy, and the history of the Hall. 

In St Stephen's Hall, the history of the House of Commons, 
and statues of eminent members. 

In the Central Hall, Alfred, and celebrated legislators. 

In the House of Lords, its history. 

In the Victoria Gallery, events that signalized the reigns of 
Kings who stand in effigy by their side. 

In the Robing Room, personal memorials of Royalty. 

In the Guard Room, Chivalry. 


The fault common to these schemes is that want of propriety, 
which would permit making a Valhalla, a Hall of Worthies, of 
our Palace of the Legislature. Our own views resolve them- 
selves into the adoption of a system of self illustration in each 
apartment, and thus we should have— 


In Westminster Hall, the national banners — representations 
of England's mental greatness—and allegorical intimations of 
her vastness of dominion, with memorials of those who have 
faithfully obeyed her laws. 

In the Guard Room, memorials of defence of the Throne, the 
Country, and the Laws. 

In the Robing Room, the qualities with which the Throne is 
invested. 





_ * The late dress balls were remarkable pageants, avd so,were her Ma- 
jesty’s coronation, the performance of the ceremonies of her marriage, and 
the subsequent christenings, 
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In the Victoria Gallery, statues of our Sovereigns, with their 
intercourse with their parliaments or councils. 

In the House of Peers and its dependencies, statues of eminent 
members, and memorials of its history. 

In the Central Hall, eminent legislators—here the only dupli- 
cates—and statues of members of both Houses. 

In St Stephen’s Hall, and in the dependencies of the House of 
Commons, statues of eminent members of that House and 
memorials of its history. 

In the Corridors and Lobbies, &c., there might be as much 
space as could possibly be seen by the public devoted to the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts, but we feel certain that a 
School of Art, that of sculpture in alto relievo, (which has 
yet had scarce a thought bestowed upon it,) has a great right 
to consideration in the decoration of these passages.—Still, 
the propriety of keeping the Houses of Parliament for its 
members, and not as a mere receptacle for works ordered by 
the influence of the public purse, (see Barry, 3rd Rep.) might 
be preserved, as shown in the last division of the table given 
above. 


The subject of high art in the new Palace may now be con- 
sidered sufficiently discussed, and another branch of the duties of 
the commission comes under notice; seriously we question 
whether it be of even secondary importance. Those who have 
to legislate upon the ill consequences of a fashion, seem rarely 
to reflect that it may be chiefly attributable to their own want of 
penetration in fostering it; yet their most grave consultations 
are often required upon habits authorized by a fashion, if it linger 
sufficiently in favour with the people to become a custom; its 
then tremendous force, acting, if in error, as powerfully in the 
cause of popular demoralization as the gratification of the lowest 
sensual passions :—but the origin and source of a fashion, genc- 
rally a moments’ whimsied fancy, are rarely to be traced so cer- 
tainly as the development of its course, with the effects it silently 
produces.—In nothing is this influence so decided, so prevalent 
and so injurious to the feelings as in the number of features which 
combined are expressed by one word, “ Decoration,” but which 
too often should be written, “ Display.” 

It is not the palate alone that is attracted to the spirit palaces, 
or the owners of those houses would not expend such sums upon 
the external appearance of their shops: are the facts of a police 
report woven into the mazes of a fiction? the majority of novel- 
ists describe the seduction of display as the bane of the principal 
sufferer. ‘The boy, newly arrived at school, expecting to find 
the respect of the strangers secured by the appearance of the 
equipage which seaweed him, is but a type of his companions. 

Vor. XLIV. No. I. 
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One can imagine the colour of the robe of Theseus, “ assyri- 
umque venenum,” as significant of disturbance to the peace of 
Ariadne as any dashing uniform to modern beauty. No one, 
who reflects in a ball-room, will doubt that the neatness of the 
nursery, and the almost cloistered seclusion of the school room 
with the elegance of the education there acquired, have gone as 
far towards preparing a desire for the charming simplicity of out- 
ward appearance in the mind of one debutante, giving assurance 
in favour of her mental qualities; as on the contrary the lace and 
rosettes of the babe, the cultivation of the petted child’s face and 
form, the precocious exhibition of her beauty in the garish salon 
have rendered her rival as selfish, as obstinate, and as dashing xs 
overloaded magnificence self advertizes: it would be tedious to 
enumerate all the phases in which society has to deplore the 
want of early attention to what should be one of the simplest 
and most obvious truths of every system of education. What 
triumph could the goddess herself have achieved, had justice 
blinded the shepherd umpire ? What more certain than her morti- 
fication, had her Ida been superseded by the ‘Table Mountain ? 
As beauty is not more costly than its opposite, to what is the 
presence or existence of “ fashions” to be ascribed but to the 
impressions in the eye of every individual from the tenderest 
years, who, accustomed to see what is faulty regarded as good, 
to believe overloaded gorgeousness the perfection of splendour, 
and to consider a trifling prettiness the acme of elegance, is un- 
fitted to receive with due admiration, productions combining 
nature with the ideal, the beautiful with the true in any class of 
art. Fifty Michel Agnolos would less elevate the national taste 
than as many Raffaellos confined to mere house-painting. 

The education of the eye, then, is a matter of primary im- 
portance, considered either morally, or with an economic view. 

By the first phrase, it is not meant to insist that works of art 
should in all cases be representations of ideas certain to produce 
a serious effect. Art is morally useful, when the powers it pos- 
sesses are used, instead of pleasing the senses merely, to elevate 
the thoughts of the spectator, inspiring new ideas or enlarging 
those already possessed: little lower in this scale of importance 
are those works which, addressed to the senses only, affect the 
organ of sight from the earliest moment of its comprehension 
and which are to be seen everywhere, while works of mental or 
ideal imitation, even of the lowest rank, are comparatively rare. 
In an economic view, the value, accompanying the impression 
of mental exertion upon the products of industry where it is 
acknowledged by the world, has been so clearly developed that 
it is almost self-evident. Before the time of Wedgwood, few 
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breakfast tables showed a service of English manufacture, now 
to be met with in every corner of the earth: while French silks 
of light fabric, German bijoux in iron and jewellery, Swiss 
printed manufactures, and French paperhangings, seem to have 
all a more favourable influence upon the eyes of ladies than our 
own productions, 

The subject of decoration, as qualified to exert so decided an 
influence upon man in society, thus assumes a rank which ren- 
ders it worthy of attention. 

When the visitor, (we imagine a man of refined taste, namely 
a man possessing a poetic mind tempered with a sound judgment 
resulting from a long and very careful enquiry into the natural 
laws which should form the basis of our system of zesthetics,) 
when such a visitor enters a suite of apartments in our palaces, 
he perceives grandeur aimed at by tremendous masses of carving, 
represented by wood or papier maché, overloaded with gilding ; 
yet a poverty beyond description in the results of the uphol- 
sterer’s work ; a sameness or a rawness in the work of the painter 
decorator, and above ail defects, a total want of successful inven- 
tion in any particular, of harmony of the several parts: he ob- 
serves that in our palaces, magnificence is not obtained, within 
or without, though ostentation plainly appears. 

The same visitor enters the show-houses, the palaces of the 
aristocracy, and there meets similar failures, committed by the 
same parties; but on an exaggerated scale, as in those edifices 
splendour is aimed at, though only an effect of unregarded cost- 
liness is perceptible. 

If he enter the mansion of the parvenu and millionaire, he 
turns in pain from the bold raw colouring, the trashy I’rench ap- 
pendages, and the expensive absurdities not thought too extrava- 
gant to display the wealth of the nouveau riche. 

Many alarge building, it is true, contains apartments in which 
there may be nothing demanding particular reprehension, but 
there nothing is satisfactory for want either of novelty or of de- 
decided character: it is this uncertainty of taste that upholds 
the continuance of the fashion for white and gold in every apart- 
ment: for the want of fancy and judgment readily, as Goethe 
justly remarks, takes refuge in absolute negation ; whence 
fashion prescribes mere black and white as irreproachable male 
costume. 

All the above vices naturally display themselves in the dwell- 
ings of the middle classes, as the parties may happen to be con- 
nected with the ranks above them; and of course, being gene- 
rally single attempts left to the execution of still less educated 
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tradesmen, are caricatures of the follies of which they profess 
to be imitations. 

Our theatres, with one exception, are tawdry in the extreme, 
our public places of devotion or business, omitting the Royal 
Exchange, are frigid to the greatest extent of difference pos- 
sible. 

Proceeding to state what should appear more in consonance 
with a sound system of esthetics, as the styles which have 
developed themselves from time to time have already received 
distinguishing appellations, we shall avail ourselves of them in 
order to be easily understood, although they are not the most 
appropriate. Each style is suited to a different purpose, though 
most of them have been mixed in one and the same edifice. 

For the state abode of Royalty, the fortress of the time of our 
first Edwards, or a poetic adaptation of classic art, (the choice 
being dependant upon the circumstances of situation) only are 
fit exponents and enshrinements of the resident supreme power : 
here simplicity and harmonious proportions contribute to form in 
the mind impressions of the sublimely beautiful, and to give to 
architecture its rank as the most refined of the imitative arts. 
In every respect the effect of the decoration of the interior 
should correspond with the feeling of grandeur and the mental 
elevation which an exertion of the art can produce. 

That the exterior and interior should match, that unity of style 
is essential to beauty and propriety, seems proposition most self- 
evident; yet, with regard to our Royal edifices of this country, 
no one instance except that of the proposed works at the palace 
of Westminster, occurs in which it can be said to have received 
attention: let Windsor, the New Palace, St James’s, and the Pa- 
vilion, all declare the want of taste which prevailed in this respect 
and which renders them less grand than “a goodly house and a 
rich” we call to mind: it will be easy to conceive the effect of 
Bayon’s Manor, built in a style of days gone by, and consistent 
within and without: where the Lord of the Manor, dining in his 
lofty hall _ a dais, listens to the strains from the music gal- 
lery, or looks from the oriel window across the bastions that have 
heretofore protected the mansion of his fathers; or, in the ta- 
pestried chambers — the wood fire, an English luxury, upon 
the antique dug: such a mansion, spacious yet comfortable, is 
that of Mr Tennyson D’Eyncourt; standing amid scenery with 
which it accords, and stamping even nature with the marks of its 
possessor. 

The next step assuredly is, to permit the interior, if varied 
from the external character of the edifice, at least to be homo- 
geneous; yet here again instances innumerable present them- 
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selves of large and sumptuously furnished houses, in which de- 
fiance is given even to the principle, that similarity in apartments 
en suite shall be sufficient: the more extraordinary, as nearly all 
those examples which are quoted as authorities, and which will 
be shortly visible by Mr Lake Price’s labours, derive so great a 
part of their interest from the unity now contended for. Nearly 
all great houses are open to condemnation in this respect, for 
which the artists must suffer in reputation, since none can know 
what ordonnances were forced upon them; and it would be de- 
sirable that the owners, who by right of birth and wealth are 
“men of taste,” would recollect that it requires a good and 
sound education, (and not inspiration nor assumption,) to enable 
the amateur to become sufficiently connoisseur to appreciate the 
probable results of the idea submitted to them of an artist’s in- 
vention, aided by the practice founded upon such training. 

In a fortress-palace, such as Windsor, the style, if carried out, 
is susceptible of effects solemn in their magnificence, varied by 
oppositions of refinement; effects resulting, not from the pro- 
ductions taken as a patchwork of the tradesman, but from the 
character, the unity and grouping of the masses, carrying out 
Burke’s most successful idea—succession and massiveness, with 
lingering effects of perspective varied with deep seclusions; here 
deep colouring, strong contrasts of bold and vivid hues; here 
sculptural decoration pervading every feature, should fill the 
imagination as powerfully as Handel’s music; here, apartment 
after apartment, suite after suite, equally should tend to the ex- 
hibition in most expressive language of the wealth, the power, 
and the glory of the nation contributing such homage to its 
ruler: an exhibition producing a silent but subduing influence 
on the mind of the spectator, recalling the results of the heroic 
deeds of long lines of ancestral nobility; and very different from 
a curiosity shop handsomely fitted up. 

For another, a classic style, let Zenobia in her Palmyra en- 
gage the dreams of the poet-artist; and let him use every power 
of his art to realize his visions of the elegance which should form 
the abode of such a sovereign; then art, arrived to its highest 
pitch of refinement, and carrying the stranger beyond the days’ 
march of civilization, shall exhibit subdued and neutral tints 
rendered effective by intensity of light, clothing purity of design 
and elegance of form with the highest charms that decorative 
art can offer to the senses, in “ galleries, illustrative of chivalry, 

oetry, and the arts, reminding not only all living Englishmen, 
bat all future generations of a sovereign, a lady, and a queen,” 
(p. 25, 3d Rep.), and impressing on the visitor who stands in those 
fairy halls, an appreciation of the exalted rank, the refined 
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accomplishment, and the mental character of the being for whom 
such an abode is destined. 

A similar style comprehends in itself the elements of the sub- 
lime as well as the beautiful, and the halls appropriated to the 
occasions of state may rise in gentle gradations to the same, or 
a more powerful grandeur, as that obtainable in the feudal style. 
The attempt lately arranged at Munich for this purpose, is one of 
the few triumphs fairly claimable among the present trials of 
Germanic art. 

These are the legitimate results of styles considered in these 
days of depraved taste, as exhausted or debased; the styles of 
Louis XIV, pure Louis XIV, and the style of ancient Greece, not 
as most seem to think, a Dorian or Ionian manner, but the feeling 
which regulated both, and which the professor in the present 
time is enabled to treat in another, and a still more decorative 
mode, suggestive of all the voluptuous beauties of Grecian Asia, 
which, with Palmyra, or rather Imperial Italy, enriched with the 
additions of a thousand years, supplies themes for the artist, the 
application of which the man gifted with the feelings of a poet, 
and the judgment acquired by consideration, in short a genius, 
is alone qualified to present, demanding an appreciation of high 
art on the part of the observer that he may justly understand, 
and always producing a satisfactory impression. 

The style of the Seventeenth Century in France was gran- 
diose and sumptuous in the highest degree, in the few instances 
in which it was made use of; and the school of Rubens and of 
Wren had commenced to carry it into effect here, when, from 
circumstances Art must always deplore, it was weakened in cha- 
racter and broken in form, until even now it is mocked by the 
assumption of its name by the styles Louis XV, and Louis XVI, 
The great works of decoration abroad, which, in spite of this 
impuissance, produce an effect upon the traveller, are chiefly in 
these styles; and the palaces of Venice abounded with models 
of them, not comparable to the classic Louis XIV, but sufficient 
for the purpose of their introduction, namely, an excuse for an 
excess of gilding, counterbalancing full-toned color in pictures. 
For the purposes of mere decoration, this Venetian style is com- 
mendable, and where united with the features occasioned by the 
necessities of a town residence, it becomes the most available as 
the least expensive (beauty, we repeat, is less costly than its 
opposite,) of all such modes of ornament. One of the most suc- 
cessful specimens, if we remember the detail correctly, is in 
St James’s Square, where the arrangements of one of Lord De 
Grey’s salons, although the room be filled with pictures, still 
renders it light and airy in effect, and suitable to the require- 
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ments of a London withdrawing-room. Could a similar apart- 
ment be exposed as a pattern of what is correct and really high 
tone in art for the examination of the world, one might fancy the 
astonishment, the vexation, and the sneers it would draw from 
those who can scarcely find anything showy enough as an ex- 
hibition of the expense into which they are willing to be led, in 
order to gratify the passion of surpassing others in appearance. 
We have heard one titled lady desire that her suite of drawing- 
rooms might be literally “a little more splendid” than the 
salon of one of our monster steamers. 

The requirements of English domestic or private life appear 
to be satisfied with the use of a few “ styles,” hardly deserving 
the title to which they aspire; the modern Roman, the Tedesche, 
the Renaissance, the modes of Louis XV and his successor, aud 
the classic slavishly copied Greek, all are to be seen in juxtapo- 
sition: producing a medley, (christened by Mr Cockerell the 
Angie Qvee-thimenenanels more suitable than any other to the 
wants and wishes of society in its present state of fluctuation; a 
medley, of thefts by the professors of the new mode, from every 
other style, of which, parodying Macheath, each might say, ‘‘ how 
sadly should I design either, were t’other dear charmer away.” 
In spite of their outrageous offences against good taste, we hail 
the execution of such works as are to be seen in the Traveller’s, 
the Exchange, and the new Conservative Club, as showing that 
money could do no more, and that it has failed to produce the 
effect which a less expenditure properly directed would have 
effected. In the Conservative, where all is colour, the archi- 
tecture might as well have been omitted; in the Exchange, the 
ceilings present a maze of confusion ; in all, decided contrasts of 
colour have been relied upon to produce effect: a system which 
every person of cultivated taste will at once recollect is a fault 
which most young artists soon discover; it is this which gave to 
the recent works at the Temple Church at first so tawdry and 
undignified an appearance: an effect which the lapse of three 
or four years will obviate; nevertheless, a protest should be 
entered here against the practice of architectural polychromy, 
and particularly against its abuses. We do not know to whom 
the credit is to be ascribed of having directed at Hampton Court, 
that the faces of the gilded angels in the oaken roof should be 
painted with rosy cheeks and lips, and black and blue eyes, with 
nut-brown hair: if classic authority is pleaded, the answer is 
simply, that the ancients were not infallible, that barbarism might 
be imputed to their descendants without any violation of historic 
poresrtr. and that the use of colour has been dropped gradually 

y the art in its progress from the oriental nations westward. 
If the reader will reflect, he will remember that in nearly all 
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cases of bold attempts at vigorous colour in our edifices, gilding 
has been resorted to to harmonize the work which the artist could 
no longer controul, and that the agreeable result of framing a 
picture has been carried into effect by a combination of gilded 
ceilings, furniture, and picture frames; and that, in every room 
where a collection of paintings is hung, the owner has been de- 
sirous to admit a clear daylight, illuminating an apartment in 
which nothing should tend to disturb the effect of the works of 
art: if painted, the walls are of a single color; if papered, the 
pattern is either very small, or so indefinite as not to attract the 
attention of the visitor. Such is the customary execution of the 
decorator’s work where pictures, especially of a high rank, are to 
be suspended ; it is to be wished, therefore, that Mr Barry had 
condescended to give reasons for the views contained in these, 
his own terms.—(p. 7, 2d Rep.) 


**T would suggest that the walls—should be decorated with paint- 
ings—that all other portions of the plain surfaces of the walls should 
be covered with suitable architectonic decoration or diapered enrich- 
ment in color, occasionally heightened with gold, and blended with 
armorial bearings, badges, cognizances, and other heraldic insignia, 
emblazoned in their proper colors. That such of the halls as are 
groined should have their vaults decorated in a similar manner, with 
addition occasionally of works of art interwoven with the diapered 
ground. That such of the ceilings as are flat—should be relieved by 
positive color and gilding and occasionally by gold grounds with 
diaper enrichments, legends, and heraldic devices in color. That 
the screens—and other architectural decorations, should be painted to 
harmonize with the paintings and diapered decorations of the walls 
generally, and be occasionally relieved with positive color and 
gilding. That the door-jambs and fire-places should be con- 
structed of British marble—occasionally relieved by color and gild- 
ing—that the walls to the height of from eight to ten feet should 
be lined with oak framing, containing shields with armorial bearin 
emblazoned in their proper colors, and an oak seat should in all 
cases be placed against such framing.” 


(This seat appears to us the only artistic device as yet an- 
nounced.) Mr Barry then proceeds to discuss his proposition of 
‘“‘olazing externally with ground glass, and internally with stained 
glass of a warm yellowish tint, covered with a running foliage or 
diaper, occasionally relieved by legends in black letter, in order 
that so much light only may be excluded as may be thought 
desirable to do away with either a garish or cold effect upon the 
paintings and decorations.” This passage is certainly perplexing : 
if the pictures are worth anything, is not a clear bright day that 
on which they are to be seen to advantage, or does a collector 
pull down a yellow gauze blind, dotted with red and blue and 
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white spots, through which the sun’s rays shining shall form 
a kaleidoscopic pattern upon the flesh and sky of the pictures he 
prizes so highly. Ifit be urged that this will not result, because 
of the ground glass interposed, how complimentary to the 

ainters is the excuse: the general defect of modern frescos 
Lelee understood to consist in their yellowish brown, burnt-up 
appearance. 


‘‘ The architectural decorations of the niches might be painted of 
such colors as will give the best effect to the adjoining paintings, 
being relieved in parts by positive color and gilding ; and the backs 
of them might be painted in dark colors, such as chocolate, crimson, 
or blue, or they might be of gold, for the purpose of giving effect to 
the statues ”—of white marble. 

We can sympathize with Mr Barry’s difficulty, in being 
instructed to offer his suggestions as to the interal decoration of 
the houses, without being at the same time at liberty to decline 
putting his thoughts into words alone. A set of drawings on a 
good scale, of every apartment, could alone give an accurate idea 
to any man of what the architect of the new Palace means. A 
year would not be too much for the expression of his thoughts in 
this manner: and perhaps not a month, perhaps not a week, was 
allowed him to put in words what scheme he depended upon for 
the completion of his design: lamenting then, the unhappy re- 
petition of his one sentence, and presaging from it a tedious uni- 
formity in the appearance of every apartment, it suffices to 
express our conviction that if the walls are to suit the pictures, 
the pictures must first be executed, and in in such case we shall 
not see the completion of the interior for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years to come: by which time, and by the study of the interiors 
which Mr Lake Price will have produced, the Commission no 
doubt will have made some progress toward a scheme of decora- 
tive art, as complete and as true as that which is due in the Third 
Report to Mr Eastlake’s talent and research: in that case, de- 
aa yn may be placed on a revolution in house decoration, and 

oaded ornament and gilding be no longer thought the ne plus 
ultra of successful taste : we shall then perhaps see the clubs more 
quietly elegant, the mansions of the affluent less rigidly white 
and gold, and our churches, if not adorned with ideal art, at least 
carpeted, curtained, painted, not whitewashed, and admitting of 
the employment of stone and of marble: thus too, the purpose of 
the building may perhaps be consulted in the decoration as well 
as the style in which it is erected, and we may see no more a 
mixture of late Italian and psuedo-Pompeian in an Anglo-Roman 
style, nor a mixture of Egyptian, Arabic, and Greek feeling in 
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an Italian edifice: perhaps rooms only to be used at night will 
not be coloured blue, nor the morning room be either white or 
orange ; then in the cottage or quiet town residence, the carpet, 
the curtains, and the wall, coloured or papered, will agree with 
each other, and with the furniture to he placed in the apartments. 
How this agreement is to be produced is a difficuly of which 
few men seek the solution, and which is generally escaped by the 
adoption of merely white and gold. yp comer high authority 
pte tne the imprudence of sitting in a white room, thet colour is 
generally adopted, and certainly does give colour to the faded 
cheek: yet its place is chiefly for the ceiling, there white, alloyed 
with red or a is unimpeachable, admits of the introduction 
of yellow and of blue, and by the adoption of ornament is fitted 
for the presence of actual colour: when this strength of colour 
is arrived at, the walls require a peculiar treatment, and the 
furniture, with the curtains, must be either light or prominently 
dark, as with oak ceilings, and in the Elizabethan mode. The 
colour of the wall is almost determined by the aspect of the 
room and its use—from N. E. through E. S. and W. the colours 
stand in an order, admirably proving how undeviating are the 
natural laws in their influence. The Venetian ceilings, and the 
full-toned colouring of that school are not forgotten, but it is im- 
probable that they will again appear in this country while 
Hampton Court is in existence unchanged. 

For particular purposes, every style has had a trial, and has 
not succeeded, either for time or for universality. A brief Egyp- 
tian fashion ruled everything but dress; the Alhambra has gone 
to Southampton; the Etruscan can fortunately only be dealt 
with by an artist, as it is not to be learnt from the fictile vases ; 
it is indeed one of the rarest of styles; we have seen Norman 
country seats; Pompeii is almost in disgrace, despite Mr Eastlake’s 
elegant reminiscence at St John’s Wood ; the Elizabethan is found 
tiresome from its pretty littleness, and the Renaissance shares its 
condemnation; the eastern styles, Hindu and Chinese—to an 
artist understanding the elements which form character and 
acquainted practically with the laws of construction to which he 
must submit—offer, and it is surprising none have yet appeared 
to enter, a field of splendid and gorgeous combinations. ‘There 
are certainly too few men with opportunities of devising and 
executing such works, and all rest contented with the system 
under which they flourish. ‘Take any of the ‘ decorators” of 
London, say alphabetically, Messrs Crace, Fairs, Morant, and 
Simpson, to which we may add of equal repute, Parris, Sang, and 
both Seddons; and see what it is they are accustomed to exhibit 
to their employers —a bit of Renaissance, a bit of an 
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Elizabethan apartment; a panel from the Vatican, or some 
French decoration, seem staple commodities for their customers. 
And when their work is done they have no care as to what comes 
near it: a case exists in which one architect’s work interfered 
with by another’s is followed up by the usual work of a house 
painter, mixed with garish and over-large arabesques and figures, 
after the mode of Pompeii, ‘‘ by a talented decorator,” while 
French furniture of the most trashy description, placed on one of 
the richest flowered Scotch carpets, ill assorts with superb Eng- 
lish bronze and iron decorations: in that one mansion at least 
ten different styles are mingled in almost every apartment. 

The only remedy for this is to work upon the national taste 
by means of the pupils educated in the schools of Design, and 
by the establishment of an “ Exposition de ’Industrie ;” that is 
to say, if the producers of ideas are properly educated in the 
esthetic as well as in the manipulatory part of the business, their 
productions will be homogeneous, and they will be qualified to 
explain to their patrons and customers, the reasons for declining 
to do things in violation of every rule of any code of art; and 
also a field must be given to those producers of ideas, whe- 
ther manufactured or upon paper, by the establishment of an 
annual competition, not such as that in King street last year, 
where the most grievous faults were committed by the Commis- 
sion. Was there so little interest taken in it, that a character 
could not be given to it, as to that of the Cartoons, by the honor 
of a private day and a cortége of carriages, by a Royal visit, and 
the attendance of the Commission? It was quietly allowed to 
open and shut as if oblivion were the best that could be done for 
lt. 

The Commission invited designs and specimens for carved 
work, stained glass, pavements, &c. for the purpose of assisting 
the Commissioners in the selection of persons to be employed. 
Some of the first men in every branch did not think it worth their 
while to attend to it ; because the Commission could not select 
the persons to be employed. If artists only were to be competi- 
tors, the Commission and its Secretary knew, or ought to 
have known, that the artists only dealt with paper, not with wood 
or metal, and could not send specimens of their works executed ; 
if the Commission meant the notice to apply to men in business, 
they ought equally to have been aware that not one head out of 
fifty firms can draw, not one out of twenty can sketch at all: 
and besides, when, of those who did send in works, all being 
manufacturers or men in business for themselves, some were 
named with honour y the Committee appointed, of what utility 
was such nomination ? ‘The Commission according to etiquette 
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can give no order for works to be done in her Majesty’s buildings, 
but appiy to the Commissioners of Public Works: it is true that 
Lord Lincoln is a member of both commissions, but that would 
not justify him in giving an exorbitant price for their work to 
any of the parties named by the Commission ; yet no mention is 
made in their advertisements of the necessity of the competitors 
having afterwards to execute their work at a contract price. 

It is said that every specimen of carved work and decoration 
in Fresco sent to St James’s street, cost from thirty to sixty 
pounds to the producers, and they have received absolutely no 
reward, and that while those who sent their works after the day 
appointed, had the advantage of their works being received, they 
were also named in the Report. The carvers sent their works 
as masters, in the hope of securing patronage in the execution of 
some of the work; while at Vauxhall, Government has established 
a factory to do the work of two hundred men, under the super- 
intendence of a man not named in the Report at all. We com- 
plain that this does not appear fair, moreover none but a jury of 
men well acquainted with the handicraft detail of the various 


trades could properly decide upon the merits of the works sent 
in competition, nor without previous enquiry could decide 
whether the parties had complied with the notices. If artists 


only were wanted, why should not the manufacturers or heads 
of firms be excluded ; if the latter were required, single workmen, 
that is, men at present working for others, were not included in 
the prospectus. The judges of the competition should know the 
difference between first-rate and slurred carving, between 
painted and stained glass, between one iron-founder and another, 
between one tile-maker and another, between one arabesque 
painter and another, and between the result of a workman’s and 
amaster’s hand. To all which knowledge surely none will pre- 
tend of these six names—Mahon, Colborne, P. B. Macaulay, B. 
Hawes, jun., George Vivian, Thomas Wyse: but they have 
actually decided, and printed their decision. What reward have 
the competitors enjoyed for their expense and labour? Even 
medals or certificates of success would have been accepted. 
Whereas it is reported that not one of the parties nominated in 
the Reports of the Commission have ever heard more about the 
work than has resulted from anxious enquiries, and it is said that 
even Mr Rogers, the carver, has been informed that he must 
work at the new government factory, under the superintendence 
of Mr Pugin, who is directing the progress of the government 
labourers in the whole of the internal decorations, in relief or 
color. 

We hope to see, and it is said a society is founded for the 
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establishment of an exhibition, annually, of such works, with a 
jury, of the competitors themselves, awarding medals supplied by 
the government—to have esthetic lectures at the Schools of De- 
sign—to have a catalogue raisonnée of the subjects that will suit 
the Commission—to have no Fresco paintings—and to have a 
really fine suite of interiors in the new Palace, without any of Mr 
Pugin’s allusions (ia such a place absurd) to doctrines foreign to 
the tenets of the Reformed Church of England. 
L. P. 








Arr. 1V.—Sybil, a Novel. By Benjamin D’Israeli. Colburn. 


YBIL is not an improvement upon ‘ Coningsby.’ The former 
novel was received with marked approbation, from the ap- 
nr sympathy which it displayed with a suffering and neg- 
ected class. ‘Sybil’ will meet with far inferior success; its 


pictures only show how strongly and coarsely the author can © 


paint, and are obviously not the result of any genuine regard 
for the poor and the afflicted. 

It is not as a mere work of fiction that we intend to criticise 
‘ Sybil, or the Two Nations,’ though even in this point of view 
we think it very faulty,—abrupt in its transitions—incorrect in 
costume—extravagant in delineation—fantastic, and sometimes 
absurd in its philosophy—and far from high-minded in its con- 
ception and its plot. But ‘ Sybil’ pretends to be something more 
and something loftier than a novel: it is put forward by the 
author as a correct picture of the state and the wants of the 
people, addressed to the higher classes of his countrymen, and 
proceeds upon two preliminary assumptions, — Mr D’Israeli’s 
profound acquaintance with the subject,—and his reader’s pro- 
found ignorance of it. We search in vain for evidence of an 
unaffected sympathy for the miseries of the mass of the people, 
or a wish to bring the working classes, for benevolent purposes, 
under the attention of the rich and great; and we are compelled 
to assume, from the whole tone of the work, that Mr D'Israeli, 
observing how strongly public feeling had of late been aroused 
to this great and sad subject, seized upon the painful and lament- 
able statements which have recently ea published, as materials 
which might be exploité for the advantage of the artist, rather 
than for the relief of the suffering community. ‘The aim has 
clearly been to draw, not a true and serviceable picture, but a 
striking and affecting one. 
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There is a weighty and serious, though little recognized re- 
sponsibility, laid upon all who, whether as writers or speakers, 
have obtained possession of the public ear, to beware lest, care- 
lessly or from unworthy motives, they employ the enormous 
power which this position lends them, to give currency to error. 
An author whose works have an extensive circulation—an orator 
who is listened to by hundreds, and whose speeches are subse- 
quently read by millions — incurs a solemn obligation to use 
every possible effort of diligence and self-denial to avoid giving 
countenance or circulation to erroneous views or inaccurate 
statements of fact. It would seem to be a simple and obvious, 
as well as a most sacred duty, for an author to write on no sub- 
ject which he does not thoroughly understand, and for a senator 
to make no statement the truth of which he has not taken pains 
to ascertain; especially when in both cases they address thou- 
sands who listen with passive confidence and faith, whom they 
may never have an opportunity of again addressing, and whom, 
therefore, when they themselves have discovered, or been shown 
their blunder, they cannot reach to undeceive ; especially, too, 
when the matter in hand is one bearing strongly and directly 
upon human welfare. Few sins, we pally believe, are so great, 


because few are so extensively mischievous, as habitual neglect 


of this duty, and yet few sins are so common, or are regarded as 
so venial. ‘The popular novelist or journalist puts forth glowing 
descriptions, or smart and epigrammatic assertions (wholly at 
variance with truth) which fix themselves in the memory, and 
are undoubtingly believed, (for the great mass of readers will 
always be passive recipients of what they read), and convey false, 
often fatal and incredible impgessions to thousands of minds which 
never meet with the contradi€tions of the exposing review, or the 
rival newspaper. ‘The reckless senator puts forth a hasty as- 
sertion, or a calumnious imputation, to serve the low or trivial 
purpose of the hour, and thus poisons the minds of countless 
numbers whom the tardy retractation, or the reluctant apology, 
never reach. The mass of falsehoods thus hourly disseminated, 
and never corrected, passes calculation, and the consequent evils 
it is impossible to trace; yet the propagators of this mischief— 
the thoughtless, the credulous, the base—contrive to retain both 
their self-complacency and their public reputation ; and would be 
amazed to be told, as we now tell them, that they are violators of 
a sacred trust, abusers of a mighty gift, and responsible for evils 
not the less real, not the less serious, because they can seldom be 
substantiated, and never fathomed. 

Mr D’Israeli is amenable to this charge. He has written, 
and written dogmatically, and with the air of a sage instructing 
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the ignorant of his own discoveries on a subject, the condition 
feelings, and wants of the artizan class—with which it is not too | 
much to say that he is wholly unacquainted,—his only knowledge 
of it being derived from published reports, which he had not 
even preliminary information enough to read arigut. Accord- 
ingly, he has done exactly what might have been expected from 
a novelist who thought only of his novel,—he has selected a few 
of the coarsest and most questionable pictures contained in the 
reports referred to, relating to peculiar and exceptionable cases, 
and resting on the testimony of a class of witnesses whose whole 
tone breathes inaccuracy and exaggeration,—and has put this 
series of sign-paintings together, and presented them to his 
readers as a fair and faithful delineation of the whole artizan 
community. The result is a picture singularly unreal and 
untrue, bearing upon every feature of it proof and proclam- 
ation, that it is not drawn from life, but concocted from second- 
hand sources, and out of materials which the painter was incom- 
petent to appreciate or mould. His costume, too, (to speak 
technically), is almost uniformly incorrect. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Deviisdust and Warner, who appear but seldom, 
there is not a single character among the artizans whom he 
brings upon the stage, that has a prototype in real existence: 
their language is what no one who had ever conversed with 
those classes would have dreamed of putting into their 
mouth; and the vulgarisms by means of which he endeavours to 
give an air of life and nature to their conversations, are never 
those of the provinces, but always either Cockneyisms or Ame- 
ricanisms. ‘Lhe historical rhapsodies with which the work is 
interlarded, are of that mystical and paradoxical order of which 
so many specimens are to be found in * Coningsby ;’—their value 
may be judged of from the fact, that in one of them Mr D’ Israeli 
ventures so unscrupulously to falsify matters of notorious history 
as to affirm, that Charles I. fell a martyr to the principles of 
direct, as opposed to indirect, taxation! and as such ought to be 
held in especial veneration by the present age. We had always 
understood that he fell a victim to the principle of arbitrary, as 
— to parliamentary, taxation, and still more to his own 
habitual and unconquerable want of integrity and good faith. 


‘The Abbey of Westminster rises amid the strife of factions. 
Around its consecrated precinct some of the boldest and some of the 
worst deeds have been achieved or perpetrated: sacrilege, rapine, 
murder, and treason. Here robbery has been practised on the 
greatest scale known in modern ages: here ten thousand manors be- 
longing to the order of the Templars, without any proof, scareely 
with a pretext even, were forfeited in one day, and divided among the 
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monarch and his chief nobles ;—here the great estate of the church 
which, whatever its articles of faith, belonged and still belongs to 
the people, was seized at various times, under various pretences, by 
an assembly that continually changed the religion of this country 
and their own, by a parliamentary majority, but which never re- 
funded the hooty. Here too was brought forward that monstrous 
conception, which even patrician Rome, in its most ruthless period, 
never equalled—the mortgaging the industry of the country to enrich 
and to protect property; an act which is now bringing its retribu- 
tive consequences in a degraded and alienated population. Here, 
too, have the innocent been impeached and hunted to death; and a 
virtuous and able monarch martyred, because, among other benefits 
projected for his people, he was of opinion that it was more for their 
advantage that the economic service of the state should be supplied 
by direct taxation, levied by an individual known to all, than by in- 
direct taxation, raised by an irresponsible and fluctuating assembly. 
But thanks to parliamentary patriotism, the people of England were 
saved from ship-money, which money the wealthy paid, and only got 
in its stead the customs and excise, which the poor mainly supply. 
Rightly was King Charles surnamed the Martyr; for he was the 
holocaust of direct taxation(!). Never yet man lay down his heroic 
life for so great a cause: the cause of the church, and the cause of 
the poor.”—ii. 210. 


But perhaps the feature in ‘ Sybil, or the Two Nations,’ which 
we are disposed to notice with the most severe reprobation, is 
the low aristocratic feeling which has presided over the concep- 
tion of the two principal characters, viz. Gerard and his daughter. 
The author’s intention obviously was to pourtray a high-minded, 
able, virtuous, educated Chartist-artizan, with strong and tender 
family affections, (by no means, be it said in passing, an im- 
pentle or purely imaginary charaeter), and the only way in 
which he could reconcile this combination of qualities in such a 

osition, with his own notions of verisimilitude and artistic keep- 
ing, or with those which prevail in the polite circles for which 
he writes,—the only contrivance by which he could depict such 
a combination without shocking prejudice and probability, was 
by making his artizan descend with an unbroken pedigree from 
a Norman baron,—by representing him as proud of his descent, 
—and as the rightful heir,—and ultimately the successful claimant 
to an English earldom ! 


“The following is the soliloquy of Hatton, a legal antiquarian, 
who had formerly possessed the documents requisite to prove the 
title of Walter Gerard to the earldom, but had sold them for a con- 
siderable sum to the rival claimant, and actual possessor of the pro- 
perty. He has just returned from an interview—the first for many 
years—with Gerard and his daughter. 
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“ To-day, however, Hatton was not in this mood. He came in 
exhausted and excited ; eat rapidly and ravenously; despatched a 
pint of champagne; and then called for a bottle of Lafitte. His 
table cleared, a devilled biscuit placed before him, a cool bottle and a 
fresh glass, he indulged in that reverie which the tumult of his feel- 
ings and the physical requirements of existence had hitherto com- 
bined to present. . 

“«* A strange day,’ he thought, as with an abstracted air he filled 
his glass, and sipping the wine, leaned back in his chair. ‘ The son 
of Walter Guest !_ A Chartist delegate! The best blood in Eng- 
land! What would I not be were it mine. . . . Those infernal papers ! 
They made my fortune—and yet I know not how it is, the deed has 
cost me many a pang. Yet it seemed innoxious—the old man dead, 
insolvent ;—myself starving, his son ignorant of all, to whom they 
could be of no use, for it required thousands to work them, and even 
with thousands they could only be worked by myself. Had I not 
done it, I should ere this probably have been swept from the face of 
the earth, worn out with penury, disease, and heart-ache. And now 
I am Baptist Hatton, with a fortune almost large enough to buy 
ont itself, and with knowledge that can make the proudest 
tremble. 

**¢ And for what object all this wealth and power? What 
memory shull I have? hat family shall I found? Not a rela- 
tion in the world, except a solitary barbarian, from whom, when 
years ago I visited him as a stranger, I recoiled with unutterable 
loathing. Ah! had I a child—a child like the beautiful daughter of 
Gerard !’ 

‘¢ And here mechanically Hatton filled his glass, and quaffed at 
once a bumper. 

“«¢ And I have deprived her of a principality ! That seraphic being 
whose lustre even now haunts my vision; the ring of whose silver 
tone even now lingers on my ear. He must be a fiend who could 
injure her. I amthat fiend. Let me see—let me see!’ 

‘¢ And now he seemed wrapt in the very paradise of some creative 
vision ; still he filled the glass, but this time he only sipped it, as if 
he were afraid to disturb the clustering images around him. 

‘* « Let me see—let me see. I could make her a Baroness. Gerard 
is as much Baron Valence as Shrewsbury is a Talbot. Her name 
is Sybil. Curious how, even when peasants, the good blood keeps 
the good old family names! The Valences were ever Sybils. 

“¢T could make her a Baroness. Yes! and give her wherewithal 
to endow her estate. I could compensate for the broad lands which 
should be hers, and which, perhaps through me, she has forfeited. 
Could I do more? Could I restore her to the rank she would 
honour, assuage these sharp pangs of conscience, and achieve the 
secret ambition of my life? What if my son were to be Lord 
Valence! 

“Ts it too bold? A Chartist delegate—a peasant’s daughter. 
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With all that shining beauty that I witnessed, with all the marvellous 
gifts that their friend Morley so descanted on—would she shrink 
from me? Iam not a crook-backed Richard. I could proffer much. 
I feel I could urge it plausibly. She must be very wretched. 
With such a form, such high imaginings, such thoughts of power 
and pomp as I could breathe into her,—I think she’d melt. And to 
one of her own faith too! To build up a great Catholic house 
again, of the old blood, and the old names, and the old faith,—by 
holy Mary, it is a glorious vision!’ ” 


Here peeps out the cloven foot. These people can form no 
conception—and Mr D’Israeli cannot teach them—of strength 
of capacity, or elevation of character existing, otherwise than in 
connexion with conventional education, or noble or gentle blood. 
They have no idea, because they have had no experience, of the 
noble aims, the sound views, the moral strength, the unrepining 
and stoical endurance, the ardent affections, the native refine- 
ment, the unstainable purity, the irrepressible energies, the un- 
wearying pursuit of self-improvement, which may be found in 
numbers of those who are dependent on daily toil for daily bread, 
—still less of their wonderful power of withstanding temptations 
before which their superiors, dandled in the lap of indolence and 
luxury, sink as un-sistingly as Adam in his garden of unbroken 


A novelist who should depict all this with a faithful and cou- 
rageous pencil, unhampered by conventional ideas of verisimi- 
litude,—who should draw his figures from actual life, and whose 
pictures should be the matured product of inquiry, as well as 
observation, would be a hitherto unseen phenomenon, and might 
do immeasurable service both to the class of whom, and the class 
for whom, he writes. But such a novelist must be a man of far 
greater diligence, patience, and knowledge than Mr D’Israeli,— 
of less confirmed and pervading egotism,—of less theatrical taste, 
—and of finer and loftier moral perceptions. Indeed, duly to 
execute such a work as we have suggested, would require two 
qualifications so rarely found in combination,—great powers of 
delineation, and intimate and prolonged acquaintance with the 


/ working classes—that we despair of its accomplishment till some 


one shall arise among those classes themselves gifted with de- 
scriptive powers like those of Burns, and at the same time with the 
soundness and dignity of moral feeling which shall induce him to 
employ his powers, rather to portray and justify his fellows, than 
to rise out from among them. At present it is not too much to 
say, that nothing is really known—nothing accurately imagined— 
of those classes, except by the very few whose taste or avocations 
have brought them into close communion with them—among a 
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few employers of labour, a few medical men, and a few—very 
few—ministers of religion. Our philanthropists conceive of them 
as masses suffering poverty and privation—our churchmen, as 
degraded wretches without the elements of religion or instruction 
—our declamatory writers, as terrific and picturesque brutes— 
and our statesmen, as wild and turbulent, but formidable Jaco- 
bins, Few, if any, imagine them as they really are,—men in 
the receipt of earnings which, wisely husbanded and adminis- 
tered, would soon place them among the easy classes,—with 
broad, clear, simple notions of common justice and common 
sense, which often place the weak-minded moralists and clergy- 
men, who undertake to reason with them, in positions of pitiable 
and humiliating embarrassment,—with intellectual capacity and 
long-tried powers of combined action and fidelity in their asso- 
ciations, which (but that their actual leaders are nearly all scoun- 
drels, and that circumstances have generated a most deplorable 
distrust of those who ought to be their leaders) might render 
them in political matters a more real power than the Carlton 
Club—a “greater fact” than the Anti-Corn-law League—and, 
more than all, with a stoical endurance of inevitable privation, 
and a mutual helpfulness in trouble, which brighten the darkest 
passages in their social history. 

We will conclude with one rather long extract, which affords 
a fair specimen both of the style and the philosophy of the work. 
After a pleasing description of the Abbey of Marney, in which 


the following scene is represented as occurring, chapter v. opens 
thus :— 


** * You lean against an ancient trunk,’ said Egremont, carclessly 
advancing to the stranger, who looked up at him without any expres- 
sion of surprise, and then replied.—‘ They say ’tis the trunk beneath 
whose branches the monks encamped when they came to this valley 
to raise their building. It was their house, till, with the wood and 
stone around them, their labour and their fine art, they piled up 
their abbey. And then they were driven out of it, and it came to 
this. Poor men! poor men!’ 

“¢ They would hardly have forfeited their resting-place had they 
deserved to retain it,’ said Egremont. 

«They were rich. I thought it was poverty that was a crime,’ 
replied the stranger in a tone of simplicity. 

“¢ ¢ But they had committed other crimes.’ 

“ «Tt may be so; we are very frail. But their history has been 
written by their enemies ; they were condemned without a hearing ; 
the people rose oftentimes in their behalf; and their property was 
divided with those on whose reports it was forfeited.’ 

“¢ At any rate, it was a forfeiture which gave life to the commu- 
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nity,’ said Egremont; ‘the lands are held by active men, and not 
by drones.’ 

“¢ A drone is one who does not labour,’ said the stranger ; ‘ whe- 
ther he wear a cowl or a coronet, ’tis the same to me. Somebody, 
I suppose, must own the land, though I have heard say that this 
individual tenure is not a necessity; but however this may be, I am 
not one who would object to the lord, provided he were a gentle one. 
All agree the monastics were easy landlords; their rents were low ; 
they granted leases in those days. Their tenants, too. might renew 
their term before their tenure ran out; so they were men of spirit 
and property. There were yeoman then, sir: the country was not 
divided into two classes, masters and slaves: there was some rest- 
ing-place between luxury and misery. Comfort was an English 
habit then, not merely an English word.’ 

‘*¢ And do you really think they were easier landlords than our 
present ones?’ said Egremont, inquiringly. 

“<¢ Human nature would tell us that, even if history did not con- 
fess it. The monastics could possess no private property; they 
could save no money; they could bequeath nothing. They lived, 
received, and expended incommon. The monastery, too, was a pro- 
ed that never chid and never wasted. The farmer had a death- 

ess landlord then; not a harsh guardian, or a grinding mortgagee, 

or a dilatory master in chancery; all was certain; the manor had 
not to dread a change of lords, or the oaks to tumble at the axe of 
the squandering heir. How proud we are still in England of an 
old family, though, God knows, it is rare to see one now. Yet the 
people like to say, We held under him, and his father and his grand- 
father before him ; they know that such a tenure is a benefit. The 
abbot was ever the same. The monks were, in short, in every dis- 
trict, a point of refuge for all who needed succour, counsel, and pro- 
tection; a body of individuals having no cares of their own, with 
wisdom to guide the inexperienced ; with wealth to relieve the suf- 
fering, and often with power to protect the oppressed.’ 

“«* You plead their cause with feeling,’ said Egremont, not un- 
moved. 

““*Tt is my own! they were the sons of the people like myself.’ 

“¢T had thought rather these monasteries were the resort of the 
younger branches of the aristocracy,’ said Egremont. 

“‘¢ Instead of the pension list,’ replied his companion, smiling, 
but not with bitterness! ‘ Well, if we must have an aristocracy, I 
would sooner that its younger branches should be monks and nuns, 
than colonels without regiments, or housekeepers of royal palaces 
that exist only in name. Besides, see what advantage to a minister 

if the unendowed aristocracy were thus provided for now. He need 
not, like a minister in these days, entrust the conduct of public 
affairs to individuals notoriously incompetent, appoint to the com- 
mand of expeditions generals who never saw a field, make governors 
of colonies out of men who never could govern themselves, or find 
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an ambassador in a broken dandy or a blasted favourite. It is true 

that many of the monks and nuns were persons of noble birth. Why 

should they not have been? The aristocracy had their share; no 

more. They, like all other classes, were benefited by the monas- 

teries; but the list of the mitred abbots, when they were suppressed, 

— that the great majority of the heads of houses were of the 
ople. 

‘¢¢ Well, whatever difference of opinion may exist on these points,’ 
said Egremont, ‘there is one on which there can be no controversy : 
the monks were great architects.’ 

“¢ Ah, there it is,’ said the stranger, in a tone of plaintiveness ; 
‘if the world but only knew what they had lost! I am sure that 
not the faintest idea is generally prevalent of the appearance of 
England before and since the dissolution. Why, sir, in England 
and Wales alone there were of these institutions of different sizes ; 
I mean monasteries, and chantries and chapels, and great hospitals ; 
considerably upwards of three thousand ; all of them fair buildings, 
many of them of exquisite beauty. There were on an average, in 
every shire, at least twenty structures such as this was; in this great 
county double that number; establishments that were as vast and as 
magnificent and as beautiful as your Belvoirs and your Chatworths, 
your Wentworths, and your Stowes. Try to imagine the effect of 
thirty or forty Chatworths in this county, the proprietors of which 
were never absent. You complain now of absentees. The monks 
were never non-resident. They expended their revenue among 
those whose labour had produced it. These holy men, too, built and 
planted, as they did everything else, for posterity: their churches 
were cathedrals; their schools, colleges ; their hall and libraries the 
muniment rooms of kingdoms; their woods and waters, their farms 
and gardens, were laid out and disposed on a scale and in a spirit 
that are now extinct; they made the country beautiful, and the 
people proud of their country !’ 

‘“¢* Yet if the monks were such public benefactors, why did not 
the people rise in their favour ?”’ 

“« They did, but too late. They struggled for a century, but they 
struggled against property, and they were beat. As long as the 
monks existed, the people when aggrieved had property on their side. 
And now it is all over,’ said the stranger; ‘and travellers come 
and stare at these ruins, civil war, of all our civil wars the most 
inhuman, for it was waged with the unresisting. The monasteries 
were taken by storm, they were sacked, gutted, battered with war- 
like instruments, blown up with gunpowder; you may see the marks 
of the blast against the new tower here. Never was such a plunder. 
The whole face of the country for a century was that of a land re- 
cently invaded by a ruthless enemy; it was worse than the Norman 
conquest, nor has England ever lost this character of ravage. I 
don’t know whether the union workhouses will remove it. They are 
building something for the people at last. After an experiment of 
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three centuries, your gaols being full and your treadmills losing 
something of their virtue, you have given us a substitute for the 
monasteries.’ 

“* You lament the old faith,’ said Egremont, in a tone of respect. 

“‘ ¢T am not viewing the question as one of faith,’ said the stranger. 
‘It is not as a matter of religion, but as a matter of right, that I 
am considering it; as a matter, 1 should say, of private right and 
public happiness. You might have changed, if you thought fit, the 
religion of the abbots as you changed the religion of the bishops : 
but you had no right to deprive men of their property, and property, 
moreover, which, under their administration, so mainly contributed 
to the welfare of the community.’ 

“¢ As for community,’ said a voice which proceeded neither from 
Egremont nor the stranger, “ with the monasteries expired the only 
type that we ever had in England of such an intercourse. There is 
no community in England; there is aggregation, but aggregation 
under circumstances which make it rather a dissociating than an 
uniting principle.’ 

“Tt was a still voice that uttered these words, yet one of a peculiar 
character; one of those voices that instantly arrest attention : gen- 
tle yet solemn, earnest yet unimpassioned. With a step as whisper- 
ing as his tone, the man who had been kneeling by the tomb had, un- 
observed, joined his associate and Egremont. He hardly reached the 
middle height; his form slender, but well proportioned; his pale 
counteance, slightly marked with the smail-pox, was redeemed from 
absolute ugliness by a highly intellectual brow, and large dark eyes 
that indicated deep sensibility and great quickness of apprehension. 
Though young, he was already a little bald; he was dressed entirely 

in black ; the fairness of his linen, the neatness of his beard, his 
wy much worn, yet carefully mended, intimated that his very 

aded garments were the result of necessity rather than of negli- 

ence. 
ary You also lament the dissolution of these bodies,’ said Egre- 
mont. 

“¢There is so much to lament in the world in which we live,’ said 
the younger of the strangers, ‘that I can spare no pang for the 
past.’ 

““¢ Yet you approve of the principle of their society ; you prefer it, 
you say, to our existing life.’ 

“¢ Yes; I prefer association to gregariousness.’ 

«That is a distinction,’ said Egremont, musingly. 

**¢Tt is a community of purpose that' constitutes society,’ con- 
tinued the younger stranger; ‘ without that, men may be drawn 
into contiguity, but they still continue virtually isolated.’ 

‘¢¢ And is that their condition in cities?’ 

‘¢¢It is their condition everywhere ; but in cities that condition is 
aggravated. A density of population implies a severer struggle for 
existence, and a consequent repulsion of elements brought into too 
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close contact. In great cities men are brought together by the de- 
sire of gain. They are not in a state of co-operation, but of isolation, 
as to the making of fortunes; and for all the rest they are careless 
of neighbours. Christianity teaches us to love our neighbour as 
ourself; modern society acknowledges no neighbour.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, we live in strange times,’ said Egremont, struck by the 
observation of his companion, and relieving a perplexed spirit by an 
ordinary exclamation, which often denotes that the mind is more 
stirring than it cares to acknowledge, or at the moment is capable 
to express. 

‘¢ «When the infant begins to walk, it also thinks that it lives in 
strange times,’ said his companion. 

“¢ Your inference?’ asked Egremont. 

‘¢ «That society, still in its infancy, is beginning to feel its way.’ 

“¢ This is a new reign,’ said Egremont, ‘ perhaps it is a new era.’ 

‘¢¢] think so,’ said the younger stranger. 

““<«T hope so,’ said the elder one. 

“¢ Well, society may be in its infancy,’ said Egremont, slightly 
smiling ; ‘but, say what you like, our queen reigns over the greatest 
nation that ever existed.’ 

‘«¢ Which nation?’ asked the younger stranger, ‘ for she reigns 
over two.’ 

; The stranger paused; Egremont was silent, but looked inquir- 
ingly. 

€Yes,’ resumed the younger stranger, after a moment’s interval ; 

‘two nations, between whom there is no intercourse and no sym- 
pathy 5 who are as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts, and 
eelings as if they were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of 
different planets; who are formed by a different breeding, are fed 
by a different food, are ordered by different manners, and are not 
governed by the same laws.’ 

“¢ You speak of—’ said Egremont, hesitatingly. 

“¢The Ricu anv THE Poor.’ 

‘“¢ At this moment a sudden flush of rosy light, suffusing the grey 
ruins, indicated that the sun had just fallen; and through a vacant 
arch that overlooked them, alone in the resplendent sky, glittered 
the twilight star. The hour, the scene, the solemn stillness and the 
softening beauty, repressed controversy, induced even silence. The 
last words of the stranger lingered in the ear of Egremont; his 
musing spirit was teeming with many thoughts, many emotions ; 
when from the Lady’s Chapel there rose the evening hymn to the 
Virgin. A single voice; but tones of almost supernatural sweet- 
ness; tender and solemn, yet flexible and thrilling. 

‘¢ Egremont started from his reverie. He would have spoken, but 
he perceived that the elder of the strangers had risen from his 
resting-place, and, with downcast eyes and crossed arms, was on 
his knees. The other remained standing in his former posture. 

“The divine melody ceased; the elder stranger rose; the words 
were on the lips of Egremont, that would have asked some explana- 
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tion of this sweet and holy mystery, when in the vacant and star-lit 
arch on which his glance was fixed, he beheld a female form. She 
was apparently in the habit of a religious, yet scarcely could be a 
nun, for her veil, if indeed it were a veil, had fallen on her shoulders, 
and revealed her thick tresses of long fair hair. The blush of deep 
emotion lingered on her countenance, which, though extremely 
young, was impressed with a character of almost divine majesty ; 
while her dark eyes and long dark lashes, contrasting with the 
brightness of her complexion, and the luxuriance of her radiant 
locks, combined to produce a beauty as rare as it is choice; and so 
strange, that Egremont might for a moment have been pardoned for 
believing her a seraph, that had lighted on this sphere, or the fair 
phantom of some saint haunting the sacred ruins of her desecrated 
fane.”’ W. R. G. 


Art. V.—1. Kosmos. A Sketch of a Physical Description 
of the World. By A. v. Humboldt. Stuttgart and Tiibin- 
gen: J. G. Cotta.* 1845. 


2. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Churchill. 4th 
Edition. 


ie an age, whose spirit is that of experiment and specializing 
investigation, and where men not accurately scientific are 
enabled by the very nature of certain fashionable studies (mi- 
croscopic and geological) to contribute their quota of observa- 
tion, it is to be expected that the accumulation of facts will out- 
run any reasonable arrangement of them. And the case is not 
altered if we regard such arrangement as a mere temporary 
memoria technica. Even men of considerable reputation are 
occasionally seen floundering under the superincumbent mass, 
and hard northern heads get sadly perplexed in their struggles 
after omniscience. And to add to the difficulty, there is a strong 
and natural pressure from without. The sanctuary of science is 
invaded by clamorous cries of the thronging half-educated masses. 
The very civil war of the priests of the temple is drowned in the 
tumult. Give us bread, is the cry of the multitude; and they 
will not be satisfied with a stone, even if that stone mark the 
most interesting transition state of two most interesting strata, 
and be held out by the very hand of the very president of the 
Geological Society, and be accompanied by his most affable smile. 
What is wanted is something like a reasonable interpretation of 





* Parts 1, 2, and 3, of an English translation of the above has just ap- 
peared. Published by Baillitre, Regent street. 
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the present state of science—something intelligible to at least 
the mass of thinking unscientific men. Some account rendered 
of the learned leisure which is made possible by the labour and 
ignorance of millions: to meet the demand, there will be a supply 
from some quarter. It is a law of the intellectual, as of the com- 
mercial world. If men competent to the task disdain to popu- 
larize science, the task will be attempted by men who are in- 
competent; popularized it will be. And here we will hazard 
the bold assertion, that hitherto no work has appeared by a scien- 
tific hand suitable, or perhaps intended to be suited to the de- 
mand. Herschel’s work (admirable of its kind) is a discussion 
on the nature of the analysing instrument, not an ordering 
of things analysed. Mary Somerville’s work, Whewell’s ‘ Trea- 
tises on Inductive Science,’ are equally inapplicable to the case in 
— They may serve as sign-posts to students, but afford no 
road and beaten track on which the multitude can travel onward, 
or food to satisfy the cravings of its unenlightened reason. And 
are such cravings otherwise than natural? Is the imagina- 
tive reason which at the dawn of history would embrace the un- 
explored universe, and bind together its isolated members with 
myths and poetical cosmogonies, is this source of mental life to 
perish amidst the dull routine of divided labour? Is the first step 
towards a sounder knowledge to be evaded? Has it been ren- 
dered unnecessary by the philanthropic efforts of learned men ? 
We say no, and we speak what the people think. Strange 
sights will excite the imaginations of men. Ifthe misshapen forms 
of the primeval world be paraded before the tens of thousands 
who crush into our National Museum, it is not wonderful that 
some irritable fancy should demand more than that they are ex- 
humed from a stratum of barbarous name! Names are indif- 
ferent sustenance, as the hero of the eastern tale was taught to 
feel. And we all know that monsters with long heads and longer 
tails are the natural instruments of popular agitation. We do 
not therefore wonder at the appearance of such books as the 
‘Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation;’ nor at their 
success; nor in spite of much that is unsound, both in philosophy 
and fact, do we “solemnly warn ” the public against their peru- 
sal. We feel under obligation to the author, if only for having 
excited the angry sarcasm of a scientific critic, and tickled the 
dull repose of collegiate orthodoxy. The direction of such men- 
tal efforts is an onward one, and if they perish instantly they have 
performed their task. 
ut we would first call the attention of the public to a work 
of a very different description, and of far higher authority—and 
one which we would recommend to the earnest consideration 
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of cosmogonists and anticosmogonists. The ‘ Kosmos’ of 
A. v. Humboldt is the result of much labour and travel, and of 
long communication with the master-spirits of the last half cen- 
tury, and with nature herself in her wildest and most instructive 
forms. Its interest is not diminished by its being in all human 
probability the last out-spoken word of a great man. The first 
volume only (but according to the author the most important 
one) of three has as yet appeared. It contains nothing very 
new; nothing that may not be found singly elsewhere in more 
perfect detail. Its style, although not devoid of a certain sim- 
ps and elevation in the original, may not be found attractive 

y an English reader in even a good literal translation; and its 
inner current of thought will be often obscure to those who are 
unacquainted with the tone of the German mind. ‘There is an 
occasional union of science and sentiment which will appear 
strangely unnecessary to many a hard inductive reasoner; and 
a sketch of the universe in which the word “God” appears 
nowhere, but the spirit of God is supposed everywhere, will per- 
haps be regarded as dangerously Atheistical by the stickler for 
the word, and as “rankly material” by many a repentant candi- 
date for lost religious reputation. The merit of the work is in 
its form, and combinations, and its spiritual expression of things 
material. 

‘The author professes to give not a history, but a description of 
the universe :— 

“‘A physical description of the universe,” says he, p. 50 (phy- 
sische Weltbescreibung), * is a consideration of all that is created, 
all that és in space (of natural things, and natural powers) as of a 
contemporancously existing whole.” 

And again, p. 63 :— 

“A physical history of the universe (physische Weltgeschichte) 
ought, if we were in possession of the necessary materials, to por- 
tray, in the widest sense of the word, the changes which ‘the 
Kosmos’ has passed through in the succession of time, commencing 
from the new stars which suddenly flame up in the firmament, and 
the nebule which are soluble, or show central condensation, down 
to the finest vegetable texture that covers gradually the naked, re- 
frigerated surface of the carth, or an elevated coral-reef. On the 
contrary, a physical description of the universe portrays that which 
co-exists in space, viz. the contemporaneous operation of natural 
powers, and of the forms that are the product of these powers.” 

Entirely to separate the simultaneous from the successive is 


evidently impossible, and consequently our author remarks 
further :— 


“In our conceptions of nature that which is cannot be divided 
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absolutely from that which arises (wird). Not alone is there 
an uninterrupted process of growth and decay (werden und unter- 
gehen) in the organic world, but all terrestial life points in every 
stadium of its existence to earlier conditions passed through. The 
stratified rocks, which compose the greatest part of the earth’s ex- 
ternal crust, contain traces of a creation that has almost entirely 
passed away; they contain a series of organizations (Bildungen) 
in groups that have replaced each other, and develop before the eye 
of the observer the fauna and flora of past ages co-existing in space.” 
“‘ That which és (das seyn) cannot be recognized in its entire sphere 
and essence, but as something that has arisen (als ein Gewordenes).” 

If we dwell on this subject, it is because here lies just the 
point of much late critical miscomprehension, and probably the 
future cause of equally nebulous interpretation of the work be- 
fore us. We shall find other opportunities of allusion and illus- 
tration. 

The ‘ Kosmos,’ then, does not consider the causal connexion 
of things, or their development in time, nor on the other hand, is 
it a mere conglomerate of scientific observation without real con- 
nexion. Its reasoning is based on an observation of phenomena, 
but regards each phenomenon as existing only under conditions 
of action and reaction, and as traversed by laws gradually limited 
and narrowed down into the sphere of individuality. It considers 
no science as isolated. In sharply distinguishing differences it 
perceives resemblances, and admits their real inseparability in all 
true philosophy of nature. 

We will preface any further observations by a short scheme of 
the volume before us. It commences with some introductory 
observations on the different sources of enjoyment arising from a 
contemplation of nature, and on a scientific investigation of its 
laws as a means of enhancing and ennobling this enjoyment. In 
this way are connected the dimly felt unity of the powers of na- 
ture, in its first operation on the imagination and religion of the 
children of history, and the unity which is the gradual and per- 
haps, in its perfection, unattainable result of scientific investiga- 
tion, which first breaks the universe into fragments in order to 
comprehend it as a whole. The first germs of natural philosophy 
in individuals are thus paralleled with the instinctive suscepti- 
bility of whole tribes of men, with the origin of their cults, and 
their worship of good and evil powers; and a cycle of thought 
and feeling is pointed out, in which the ignorance of savage life 
is linked to the intelligence of science. ‘In wonder,” says 
Aristotle, “all philosophy begins, and in wonder it ends.”* Let 
not this be mistaken for “ circular logic.” ‘The speculator is at 





* Quoted probably from ‘Thales,’ 
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once guarded against supposing that the universe can be deduced 
from a few @ priori principles, without the trouble of examination, 
and again the materialist is warned that the spiritual pervades the 
material, and the general the particular. 

“‘General views accustom us to regard each organism as part 
of a whole, and to recognize in the plant and beast less the indivi- 
dual, or separated species, than the fundamental type (Naturform) 
to which the totality of organic forms is linked.” —P. 23. 

But this type is nowhere to be seen; the fumblers and stum- 
blers in * the charnel houses” of nature say they cannot find it ; 
the grubbers up of coprolites have hunted for it in vain. As 
well might they take the lantern of Diogenes and seek wistfully 
for Milton’s lion— 

“ Pawing to get free 
Its hinder parts.” 

These gentlemen are useful in their generation ; they are not 
always philosophers. ‘Thus by the discovery of intermediate 
members and transition forms, by comparison of the greater 
or less development of particular organs, and of the varying 
preponderance of parts, by the juxta-position of the phenomena 
of distant regions, an interwoven network of science is rendered 
possible. And this direction given to the study of nature, it fol- 
lows that the major part of its results may become the common 
property of educated human beings, and in a way differing essen- 
tially trom the “ popular knowledge ” of the last half-century. 

A short account of the title of the work may serve as illustra- 
tion to some of the foregoing observations. ‘The ancient meaning 
of the word Kéopog appears to have been “ornament,” of man, 
woman, or horse—figuratively it was used for order, evra&ia, and 
rhetorical ornament. It seems probable from fragments of the 
Philolaus from Plutarch (de plac. phil. ii, 1), from Galen (Hist. 
phil. p. 429), and others, that Pythagoras was the first who ap- 
lied this word to the order of the universe— Plato uses the term 
pandlag but he speaks also of the cécuov Gwov tu~vyov—Anax- 
ogoras of Clazomenze separates from matter a spirit that orders 
it—Aristotle defines Késuoc to mean “ ciarnua 2& dvpavou Kac 
yiig, Kal tov tv révtotg mepexouivwy gbocewv—or otherwise, 
{iripue) as 1) Tov bAMy raEte Te Kal Staxdopnare Td Dewy re Kat 

td Ocwv poAarrouévyn.” In the plural it was used as applicable 
to single heavenly bodies—or systems consisting of a sun and 
moon. ‘The universe was then distinguished as rd wav. The 
earth was called xéapo¢ only after the time of the Ptolemys. 
The division of the universe into Olympus, Kosmos, and Uranus 
(Stob. i, p. 488; Philolaus, 94-102) is very remarkable. ‘The 
region of change, between earth and moon, was called Uranus. 
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The middle region of unchanging, well ordered, circling planets 
was called enllesietiy Kosmos; the outward region of fire was 
Olympus. In imitation of the Greeks, the Romans changed the 
meaning of the word Mundus in a similar manner. Ennius 
seems to have introduced the change, and Cicero in Timzeus con- 
firms it. According to Bopp and Pott the sanscrit root of Kos- 
mos bears the sense of purification. The sanscrit root of mundus 
(mand) unites, as in Latin, the sense of ornament and light. 

Our expression world, in old Saxon worold, in Anglo-Saxon 
veruld, is based, according to Grimm (Deutsche Gramm.) on the 
conception of fime, in the sense of seeculum. Another sanscrit 
expression for the same thing g4gat, from the root g4, to go, is 
an analogous one, and connects the conceptions of time and space 
in the sense motion. Motion was with the ancients the measure of 
the universe ; “ nine days takes the iron anvil to fall from heaven 
to earth.” The gothic word for earth or tellus, was merigard, or 
garden of the sea. ‘The reflecting reader will here find traces 
of the different phases that have represented, and represent, in 
spite of inductive accuracy, the whole history of science. The 
distinction pointed out by our author between what we will call 
Kosmic and particular inductive reasoning, and the connexion of 
these with causal investigation, are illustrated, if but imperfectly ; 
and a relation is pointed out between the crude but adie guesses 
of ancient philosophy, and the quantitative method of modern me- 
teorological inquiry. It is to be hoped that a fuller investigation 
of this subject will appear in the third volume of the work. 
Aristotle’s curious parallelism of natural powers and divine in- 
fluences is a good bint, and fitting bone of contention for our 
squabblers about Anthropomorphism and Pantheism. Perhaps it 
may serve to explain the distinction which is made between a God 
who pervades nature, and a God who “concentrates his will 
(i. e., his individuality) on every atom of the universe ;” or the 
difference between continuous and atomic Pantheism! We do 
not intend to be casuistical, but if people deal in theological mys- 
teries, they must be met by theological apices. 

The second division of the volume limits the subject and ex- 
plains the manner in which it is treated. 

The subject matter is separated into four divisions. 1. The 
conception and definition of a physical description of the universe, 
as a peculiar and distinct discipline: 

2. The objective contents; that is, a real, empirical view of a 
whole of nature, in the scientific form of a painting of nature: 

3. The reaction of nature on the imagination and feeling, as 
an incitement to a study of her works, by a spirited description 
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of distant countries, by descriptive poetry, by an ennobled land- 
scape yee. by a contrasted grouping of exotic plants: 

4. The history of views of the universe, in the gradual deve- 
lopment of the conception of ‘ Kosmos.’ 

Of these, the two last divisions belong to the two last volumes. 
It has been already stated that the present volume is not a history 
but a description. It considers first sidereal, then terrestrial 
phenomena. ‘The natural sciences, and natural history are made 
use of as aids; their peculiar method of investigation is not fol- 
lowed—for instance, terrestrial magnetism is considered according 
to its distribution, and relations of intensity and direction ; not 
according to laws of attraction and repulsion, nor with reference 
to means of producing powerful electro-magnetic action. Plants 
are not arranged according to botanical laws of development ; 
and if particular facts are instanced, it is with a view of harmo- 
nizing their anatomical structure with the laws of their geogra- 
phical distribution. It is shown how different forms of animal and 
vegetable life, however separated by climate and locality, are 
yet genetically connected by laws of mutual compensation or 
exclusion, and stand related under conditions of action and re- 
action to light and atmosphere. The earth’s surface is over- 
spread by a network of zonal law, the basis of whose mean lines 
is numerical proportion. Numbers are “the powers of Kosmos.” 
Systems of nature, with their genera and species in linear con- 
nection, are considered by A. v. Humbolt as mere formal aids to 
memory. And, at the same time, it is evident that the method 
of his argument stands at right angles (although in intimate re- 
lation) to all atomical reasoning, and theories of evolution. Yet 
he recognizes in nature an indwelling principle of graduated and 
individualizing development, and steering his course by the com- 
pass of observation, is yet no enemy to a good hypothesis. Cer- 
tain arch materialists of the inductive school would do well to 
listen to the concluding words of this chapter :— 

‘* Tt becomes not the spirit of our time to reject as groundless hy- 
— all generalization of conceptions, every attempt, that is 

ased on induction and analogy, to penetrate more deeply into the 
connexion of natural phenomena; or, of the nobler qualities of hu- 
manity, to condemn at one time the reason that searches after causal 
connexion, at another, the active imagination which is the necessary 
incentive to original effort or discovery.”—P. 72. 

It remains for us to run lightly through the contents of the 
third division of the first volume, included above under the second 


head.* 





* The standards of measurement referred to in this work are the centi- 
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“We begin,” says the author, “with the depths of universal 
space, and in the region of the most distant nebulw, descending 
downward step by step through the starry strata of our solar system 
to this spheroid of earth, engirdled by air and ocean, its form and 
temperature, and magnetic intensity, and to the fulness of life that, 
under the excitement of light, is developed on its surface.”—P. 80. 

The contents of space are the first most general subject of 
consideration; they are revealed to us immediately by light, as 
nebulz, or solid, circling bodies of varying size and density ; 
mediately by conclusions drawn, in part, from the resistance ex- 
perienced by Encke’s, and a Biela’s comet. The existence 
of a * Kosmic zether” would remain a reasonable supposition were 
every nebulz to be resolved, on the ground alone of the grada- 
tions of density in heavenly bodies. We find in our own system 
the different densities of antimony, honey, water, and deal. And 
the most concentrated portion of the substance of comets permits 
the passage of star-light. The author passes from our lens-shaped 
stellar to our solar system. ‘To this he reckons, besides the pri- 
mary and secondary planets, and the three planetary comets, a 
ring of nebulous matter, rotating probably between the paths of 
Venus and Mars, and appearing to us in a pyramidal form, as the 
zodiacal light. ‘The authority of Laplace (Exp. du Syst. du 
Monde [ed. 5], p. 415) gives weight to this opinion. After 
some observations on the mean decreasing density of the planets, 
relatively to their distance from the sun, in which the author 
shows that he is able to equate differences, where the ratio does 
not hold good in individual comparison ; he speaks of comets, and 
alludes to the beautiful experiments of Arago on their polarized, 
i. e. their reflected light. Here again he enlarges on their nume- 
rical relations to each other and to the earth. Meteoric stones 
and falling stars are phenomena which are classed together ; and 
it is supposed, in conformity with the opinions of Arago, Poisson, 
and Bessel, that a rotating zone of these small bodies intersects 
the earth’s orbit, and is the most probable explanation of the 
November phenomenon. 

“ Ainsi,” says Arago, “se confirme de plus en plus 4 nous l’exist- 
ence d’une zone composée de millions de petits corps dont les orbites 
rencontrent le plan de l’écliptique vers le point que la terre va occu- 
per tous les ans, du 11 au 13 Novembre. C’est un nouveau Monde 
planétaire qui commence 4 se révéler & nous.”—Annuaire, 1836, 
p. 296. 

After some observations on the probable inequality of density 
of the meteoric ring, on the chemical composition of aerolites, 





grade thermometer, geographical miles (fifteen to a degree of the equator), 
and the old French foot, where the contrary is not stated. 
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and on the occasionally accompanying phenomenon of increased 
intensity of aurora borealis, he compares the opinions of Plu- 
tarch, in Lysander, and of Diogenes of Apollonia, who explained 
these phenomena in a similar way. Nothing is more interesting 
than a comparison of the physical views of thinking men at dif- 
ferent epochs of knowledge; we say physical, for where the 
standard of comparison is an observation of outward phenomena, 
a sure rule is given by which to measure the differences of men- 
tal action, and a very available method of appreciating its laws. 
Nowhere do we find more of these inspired *‘ anticipations of 
experience” than in the writings of Kepler. They are the fin- 
ger-marks that point towards a possible, although perhaps unat- 
tainable, system of pure deductive reasoning as a counterpart to 
the generalizations of inductive science. Striking examples of 
analogies in reasoning are the opinions of Anaximenes and the 
Ionic school on the condensation of heavenly bodies; and the 
explanations of the same school of the origin of stars and 
aerolites where the earth played the part of Laplace’s sun. 
Plut. de plac. Philos. ii, 13. Anaxagoras of Klazomence con- 
sidered all heavenly bodies as “pieces of rock which the fiery 
ether had rent from the earth by the force of its rotation, and 
converted to stars.” 

The neglect with which these phenomena have been long treated 
is an instance of that fashionable incredulity whose effects on 
science are often more noxious than an uncritical credulousness. 


‘¢ For 2,500 years,” says our author, “have the annals of nations 
told of falling stones: many instances were verified beyond a doubt 
by the testimony of faithful eye-witnesses; the Betylian formed an 
important element of ancient meteoric worship ; the companions of 
Cortes in Cholula saw the aerolite that had fallen on a neighbouring 
pyramid ; Caliphs and Mongolian princes had had swords wrought 
of them ; human beings even had been killed by stones falling from 
heaven (for instance, a monk in Crema, on the 4th of September, 
1511; another in Milan, 1650; and two Swedish sailors on shipboard, 
1674) ; and yet, until the time of Chladni, a cosmic phenomenon of 
this great importance remained almost unnoticed, and its intimate 
connexion with the rest of the planetary system unrecognized.” 


The mode by which Poisson endeavoured to account for the 
incandescence of these bodies is well known. 


“A une distance de Ja terre ov la densité de l’atmosphére est tout 
a-fait insensible, il cerait difficile d’attribuer, comme on le fait, l’in- 
candescence des aérolithes & un frottement contre les molécules de 
Yair. Ne pourrait on pas supposer que le fluide électrique a l’etat 
neutre forme une sorte d’atmosphére, qui s’étend beaucoup au-dela 
de la masse d’air; qui est soumise a l’attraction de la terre, quoique 
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physiquement imponderable ; et quisuit, en conséquence, notre globe 
dans ses mouvements? Dans cette hypothése, les corps dont il 
s’agit, en entrant dans cette atmosphére impondérable, décompose- 
raient le fluide neutre, par leur action inégale sur les deux électrici- 
tés, et ce serait en s’électrisant qu’ils s’échaufferaient et devien- 
draient incandescents.— Poisson Rech. sur la Probabilité des 
jugements, 1837, p. 6.”* 

Allusion has been already made to the zodiacal light as ano- 
ther element of our planetary system. This striking phenome- 
non appears to have met with no better reception than the one 
above mentioned. ‘True it is, that in our misty northern heaven 
its beauty is dimmed in comparison with the magnificence of its 
—- in the palm-zone of the tropics. We find the first 
clear account of it given in Childrey’s ¢‘ Britannia Baconica,’ 1661. 
Dominicus Cassini, in the spring of 1683, appears to have been 
the first who explained the general conditions of the phenome- 
non. We do not agree with our author in considering certain 
phosphorescent mists as parallel instances. ‘These latter pheno- 
mena have been proved in many instances to be purely electrical. 
If the analogy be admitted, it must be on a ground similar to 
that assumed by Mr Matthiessen in a letter to Arago. (Comptes 
rendus T. xvi, 1843, Avril, p. 687.) That if matter be mechani- 
cally separated into very small parts, in proportion as the ratio 
of its mass to its surface be diminished, its electrical intensity 
may be increased so as to exhibit phenomena of radiating light 
and heat. But the experiments with large concave mirrors have 
as yet failed to establish the presence of the latter in the zodiacal 
light, and further evidence will be necessary to the assumption 
of electricity as the cause of the former. From observations 
which we have ourselves made on driving mists, and on their 
zones of alternating positive and negative electricities, we are not 
inclined to assume even in this case the dynamical explanation of 
the phenomenon, but rather to refer it to other laws of electrical 
induction. A certain amount of condensation of the particles of 
moisture is necessary to the exhibition of electrical intensity in 
clouds; and we would class the phenomena of phosphorescent 
mists with thunder clouds, with the difference that the disturbed 
equilibrium is restored in the one case by a few larger, in the 
other case by an infinite number of smaller discharges. We 
quote the following passage from our author’s diary during his 
voyage from Lima to the western coast of Mexico :— 

“1 have never seen the zodiacal light so glorious in its appearance 
as during the last three or four nights. In this part of the South 





* This reasoning does not take into consideration the conditions of clec- 
tricity tz vacuo. 
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Sea (between 10 deg. and 14 deg. North lat.) to judge only from the 
brightness of the stars and nebula, the atmosphere must be wonder- 
fully transparent. From the 4th until the 19th of March, regu- 
larly three quarters of an hour after the sinking of the sun beneath 
the horizon, and in spite of the complete darkness, all trace of this 
phenomenon disappears. An hour after sunset it becomes at once 
tnajestically visible between Aldebaran and the Pleiades, and on the 
1$th of March reaches a height of 39 deg. 5 min. Long narrow 
stripes of clouds appear deep in the horizon, spread in lovely blue as 
if before a yellow carpet. The upper strata of these clouds show a 
play of colour that mimics a second sunset. This part of the arch of 

eaven lightens up, as a clear night in the first quarter of the moon. 
In the South Sea the zodiacal light fades away about ten o’clock, 
and about midnight no trace of it remains. On the 16th of March, 
when its brightness was greatest, a softened light was reflected back 
from the east.” 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell on the reasons assigned 
by our author for not considering this phenomenon as a portion 
of the sun’s atmosphere,—reasons grounded on certain mechanical 
laws which limit the form and extent ofthe latter,—but will merely 
hazard another possible explanation not alluded to by him, viz., 
that the phenomenon is an atmospherical one, and that its ap- 
pearance in the sun’s track is connected with variations of tem- 
perature and electrical equilibrium, caused by relative change of 
position of sun and earth. ‘The gradations of intensity and 
flickering pulsations of the zodiacal light which astonished Hum- 
boldt on the river-shores and llanos of South America, are partly, 
perhaps, to be attributed to meteorological changes in the upper 
strata of our atmosphere, and partly to possible changes in the 
molecular relations of the ring itself. ‘The undulations observed 
by Olbers, which traverse the tails of comets in a few seconds, 
and lengthen or shorten them several degrees, are an evidence, 
from the known laws of light, of meteorological conditions which 
are not registered by the usual instruments. 

In the planetary phenomena of our system one grand law 

revails, that of periodical return. ‘The simple expression of 
its elements is gravitation, which is not to be considered as an 
inherent property of matter, but as a formal method of harmo- 
nizing the relations of its masses. Whether Bessel’s calculations, 
which appear to indicate the existence of other disturbing forces, 
will be verified by future observation, remains undecided. There 
is movement everywhere. 

“¢ Were our senses,” says Humboldt, “ supernaturally sharpened to 
the full extent of telescopic power, and the mighty intervals of time 
compressed together, instantly would vanish the repose of all that 
exists in space. The unnumbered fixed etars would move them- 
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selves in thronged groups of different directions; nebule would 
wander, as kosmic clouds, in every stage of condensation and 
expansion ; the milky way would be broken up at certain points, and 
rend aside its veil; motion would rule throughout the firmament, 
as, on the surface of the earth, in the vegetable organisms that bud 
and push forth leaves, and evolve blossoms. In the entire life of 
physical nature, organic as sidereal, are the laws of movement linked 
to those of existence, preservation, and growth (werden).” 


But from the time of the Stagyrite* downwards, no system 
has been conceivable without a point of rest. In our planetary 
system this element is represented by the sun, whose translatorial 
movement in the direction of a star in the constellation of Her- 
cules again connects us with distant space. The changing per- 
spective of the heavens depends on two elements,—the lateral 
movement of our own system, and the independent motion of 
the fixed stars, i. e., an apparent and real motion. Calculations 
on the latter element do not appear to give, as a result, any 
common centre in space; and here, as everywhere, the mental 
law is only indicated, and incompleteness, the soul of progress, 
runs parallel with the most extended observation. It is not 
the myriads of telescopic stars, or circling double stars, that 
most adorn the discoveries of our age: nor the worlds of 
animal life made evident by microscopic power; although here 
the extremes of large and small meet; for the number of stars 
unseen by the unassisted eye, to those seen, is as 18 million 
to 8,000; and, according to Ehrenberg, a cubic inch of Polir- 
schiefer contains 40,000 million silicious shields of the Gallio- 
nella. ‘‘ Magnitudes of number and space,” says our author, 
‘excite but a fruitless astonishment, if unreferred to the spiritual 
nature of man, and his capacity of feeling.” It is the universal 
dominance of one law of gravitation which gives life to our 
investigations, as the binding link of the universe, and a funda- 
mental element of comparison of our own with other worlds. 
Thus we presume from analogy that the average mass of the 
double stars exceeds that of our sun; but that the latter body, 
according to Angelander, belongs to a class whose motion is 
most rapid. The latter circumstance ma y possibly lead to cal- 
culations as to certain very general differences of condition 
distinctive of our system or its order. We shall conclude our 
observations on this subject with the following remark :—The 
bodies in space that co-exist for the unreasoning observer con- 
tain internal evidence of change and succession in time. 

And this is an illustration on the largest scale of our author’s 





* Aristot. de Calo, iii, 2, p. 301, Bekker, 
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opinions on the connexion of the simultaneous and successive. 
The gaps and chasms in the starry dome, the sudden appearance 
of new stars, the changing magnitudes of old ones, in connexion 
with the known laws of the transmission of light, speak to us 
historically as of revolutions that are gone by, lead us to receive 
the present optical phenomenon as a voice from the past, and 
justify the observation that our telescopes penetrate at once 
into the far space and the distant time. 

“From the children of Uranus we descend into the narrow 
sphere of terrestrial forces, to the children of Gea.” 

Of heavenly bodies, we know the interior better than the 
physical condition. They have been weighed and measured 
out in their volume and density; but no movement of life, no 
— difference of elements, has been detected amongst them. 
The mighty law pulsates in the firmament with the dead swing 
of the pendulum. It is not so with our terrestrial home. Here 
the seat of knowledge and life, of order and beauty, is surface, 
Complexity above, simplicity below. Compound proximate 
action resolved and generalized according to a descending scale 
in the depths of earth, as in the distances of space. Science 
is quantitative or qualitative, mathematical or chemical. Our 
qualitative investigations are limited to the shell of our globe, 
and have a range, in perpendicular direction, of about 37,000 
feet,* or about ;}, of the semi-diameter of the earth; the upper 
line being the summits of the Himalayan chain, the lower line 
being the lowest point of the dip of certain strata. The rela- 
tive depth of mines is very inconsiderable, i. ¢., if their elevation 
above the surface of the sea be subtracted. The absolute depth 
of the Eselsschacht, at Kuttenberg, in Bohemia, is given by 
Schmidt at 3,545 feet. The shaft at the New-salt works at 
Prussian Minden has reached perhaps the greatest relative depth 
known, amounting in 1844 to 1,873} feet. ‘The lowest coal 
stratum in the Saar-revier (in the neighbourhood of Duttweiler, 
near Bettingen) dips (according to von Decker) from 19,406 
to 20,656 feet below the sea-level (4 of a geographic mile). 
This would, of course, add to the range above given, but still 
leaves a very limited field of observation. The difference be- 
tween the lowest point of these strata (which contain relics of 

rimeval vegetation) and the most elevated Himalayan peak 

eing only 45,000 feet, or 4; of the earth’s semi-diameter. All 
that lies below is for us no longer heterogeneous, but is known 
only as bearing a certain ratio of mass and density to observed 
strata. To this is added the single element of an independent 





* Old French feet, of which a toise is six Parisian feet. 
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temperature, increasing according to a certain known law. ‘The 
subject matter of investigation is, first,— 

“‘ The form of the earth, its electro-magnetic action and internal 
temperature, the relations of its surface in horizontal and perpen- 
dicular direction, the geognostic type of its formations, the regions 
of ocean, and air, with its meteorological processes, the geographic 
distribution of plants and beasts, and the physical gradations of the 
one human race in its universal capacity of spiritual cultivation.” 

The science which considers them in their combination, and 
unites them in one focus (Anschaung) is geognosy—the long- 
expected child of the last half century. We must confine our- 
selves to certain prominent illustrations of our author’s meaning. 
Three methods are used to determine the curves of the earth’s 
surface,—measurement of meridional arcs, pendular vibration, 
and calculations founded on the perturbations of the moon’s orbit 
(if indeed the moon have an orbit, which, according to certain 
pane gp these disturbances would clearly disprove). The 

earing of these three methods on each other is a lively example 
of iatimate connexion in the form and forces of natural phe- 
nomena. ‘The first method is that of astronomical geometry, 
and is a direct measure of form; the two last reason from cer- 
tain accurately observed motions to the forces that are their basis, 
and from these in turn to their cause, the flattened figure of the 
earth. ‘The first method gives, according to Bessel, a proportion 
of x45; the second method oscillates between ;};, according to 
Duperney, and 54, according to Biot, the observatiuns being taken 
in different localities. The result of the expedition of Sabine 
(from the equator to 80 N. lat.) was 34;. Laplace’s calculations, 
according to the third method, gave first 3}, afterwards x. The 
polar depression may then be fairly taken, as a general result, at 
a3 and, consequently, the equatorial elevation as exceeding that 
of Mont Blane 43 times. According to our author, the history 
of science presents nothing more remarkable than the above 
problem, unless it be the investigation of the paralaxes of the 
fixed stars, which has led to aberration and nutation. The 
approximation of the reasoning is based on a unity of action and 
reaction, which is the most general feature of our plamet; and 
analogous reasoning has pointed out an analogous condition in 
the moon, Jupiter, &c. Indeed, Cassini appears to have ob- 
served the spheroidal form of Jupiter as early as 1666, therefore 
twenty-one years before the appearance of Newton’s ‘ Principia.’ 
The legitimate conclusion from this is, ‘that the planets were 
once in a fluid, or semi-fluid state. The mean density of the 
earth is ascertained by the deviation of the plummet in the 
neighhourhood of mountains, or by the vibrations of perpen- 
dicular or horizontal pendulums. Reich’s experiments fix this 
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density at 5.44 times greater than distilled water; and as the 
mean density of the crust, solid and fluid, is only 1.6, it follows 
that the interior is modified by conditions at present unknown. 
The pendular disturbances, even on plains (according to the ex- 
periments of Carlini and Plana in Lombardy, and of Struve on 
the plains of eastern Europe) show that these modifications are 
unequally distributed. ‘The imperfect figure of the earth, and 
its a equilibrium of condensation, are intimately connected 
with such terrestrial forces as are independent of solar action, i.e., 
with such forces as, in the poetical language of our author, con- 
stitute the life of the earth (Erdenleben). 

The most universal of these is its temperature. The cause of 
this may be assumed to be the development of latent heat during 
its change from the gaseous to the solid form.* The evidence of 
the reality of this phenomenon, from the temperature of artesian 
wells and mines, and of volcanic eruptions, may be passed over. 
The ratio of its increase towards the centre may be taken at 
one deg. of the centigrade thermometer to every ninety-two feet ; 
granite, therefore, would be in a state of fusion at the depth of 
5¥, geographical miles, — four or five times deeper than 
the height of the loftiest Himalayan. The division line of solid 
and fluid, the disturbances produced by chemical changes, the 
differences of conducting power, and capacity of heat of different 
strata, the reaction on adh other of enormous pressure and high 
temperature, are uncalculated elements. But this we may reason- 
ably suppose, that the action of sun and moon on the fluid 
interior must produce, although within narrow limits, periodical 
waves of elevation and depression, and spring-tides, as in the 
ocean. And thus the earth is traversed to the centre by the 
solar and planetary influences which act on its surface; and a 
double link of connexion, internal and external, is rendered sup- 
posable, the former of which introduces the law of the attraction 
of mass as an element in the volcanic reaction of our globe on 
its crust. ‘There are three currents of heat in our earth, two of 
which are solar, and the third terrestrial. The first depends on 
the relative position of sun and earth, according as the warmth 
of the former penetrates the surface of the latter, or is radiated 
back in the same direction. The second is a very slow 
current of solar equatorial heat in the earth’s crust, in the 
direction of the poles, from whence it is radiated into the 
atmosphere. The third, the slowest of all, is the secular 
loss of primitive terrestrial heat, given off from the centre to 
the surface; but at present, from its condition of equilibrium, 
searcely appreciable by our instruments. A proof of this equili- 











* Our author follows Fourier, and not Poisson. 
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brium is, that the time in which the earth completes her revolu- 
tion around the sun is unchanged—for this time depends upon 
her volume—in the same way as we reason from pendular vibra- 
tion to pendular expansion. This insight into the relation of 
thelength of the day to temperature—or, in other words, of the 
motions of planets to their thermal condition—is another beautiful 
instance of the intersection of natural laws. The most general 
element of terrestrial temperature is the mean temperature of 
space (the result of sidereal radiation), in which mercury would 
be solid : the earth’s surface is a line between this and the intense 
heat of the interior. The earth isa very bad conductor of calorie ; 
there is, therefore, beneath its surface a point of thermotri- 
eal stability. This varies in different latitudes, and is one of the 
fundamental elements of climate and agriculture. We reach 
this point in the temperate zone ata depth of from fifty-six to 
~ feet—under the tropies, at a depth of one foot. 
hatever differences of opinion may exist on this subject, its 
intimate connexion with terrestrial magnetism is indisputable ; 
and thus the primitive phenomena of matter are united in one 
common bond. Changes of temperature produce magnetic and 
electric currents, and are thus the direct or indirect cause of 
magnetic changes in their threefold direction. These last depend 
on the course of the sun, on locality, and are produced tempo- 
rarily by the distant northern light. Perturbations of the needle 
are either contemporaneous, even at great distances, or they 
lant themselves gradually forward at short intervals of time, and 
in every direction; or they are sometimes local. ‘Tlie vibrations 
of needles are a measure of the space that separates them, and 
their inclination marks the longitude when sun and stars are 
hidden. It is probable, from the experiments of Faraday and 
Arago, that all substances are capable of induced or temporary 
magnetism ; but.yet the present state of our information does 
not permit an accurate distinction of atmospherical and terres- 
trial influences. The magnetic force of our planet is measured 
in three ways, as variations of intensity, inclination, and deviation; 
and this is the basis of three systems of lines that mark its deve~ 
lopment,—isodynamic, isoklinic, and isogonic lines.* The rela~ 
tion to each other of these ever-oscillating curves does not remain 
the same; for instance, where the two former are often subject 
to hardly any perceptible local variation, the latter, when in their 
secular movement they reach a continent or great island, are long 
fixed, and in their progress deviated from their course. The 
isogonic lines form, in some parts ef the world, isolated systems 








* There must be somewhere, between the terrestrial and magnetic equas 
tors, aregion of no hourly deviation. This curve is not yet found. 
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of oval form, as in North-eastern Asia, and in the South Sea in 
the meridian of Pitcairn and the Marquesas. Whether the 
cause of this be local or general will depend on future observa- 
tion on their stationary condition or movement. Our author 
proceeds to give a sketch of the observations that connect the 
different systems of isoklinic lines with the great phenomenon of 
equilibrium in the magnetic equator; he shows the relations of 
the magnetic to the terrestrial equator, and the gradual move- 
ment from east to west of their points of intersection; he then 
speaks of the variations of magnetic intensity in its gradual 
increase from the equator to the poles, in lines not parallel to the 
lines of inclination ; and alludes to the experiments of Oersted, 
Arago, and Faraday, as linking the electricity of the atmosphere 
to the magnetism of the earth. Thus were fulfilled the words of 
Pliny, “in the spirit of the Ionic natural philosophy of Thales ;” 
speaking of amber he says (37.3): ‘ Genera ejus ‘ps At- 
tritu digitorum accepta caloris anima trahunt in se paleas ac folia 
arida, que levia sunt, ac ut magnes lapis ferri ramenta quoque.” 
The oscillating movements of all magnetic phenomena show the 
probable existence of numerous partial systems of electrical 
currents. 


“Are these currents,” asks our author, “ thermomagnetic, as in 
the experiments of Seebeck? Do they depend on solar heat? Does 
the rotation of the planet, and the moment of velocity of each zone, 
according to its distance from the equator, influence the distribution 
of magnetism? Is the seat of these currents to be souglit for in the 
atmosphere, in interplanetary space, or in the polarity of sun and 
moon? Are we to ascribe, with Galileo, the parallel direction of 
the earth's axis to a point of magnetic attraction in space ?” 


The present condition of our knowledge does not permit us to 
answer these questions. 


‘* Magnetic polarity is destroyed by white heat; its currents 
must therefore be limited to the earth's crust. Solar magnetic 
phenomena must be still more superficial, as is proved by the 
extreme slowness with which radiated solar heat penetrates the earth, 
even to the depth of a few feet. The thermal condition of the sea 
is still more unfavourable to the theory of direct solar action.” 


The theory of the inductive influences of vapour and atmo- 
sphere is not open to the same objections. 

Not only are terrestrial heat and magnetism connected, as is 
generally shown by the relations of the magnetic pole to the poles 
of lowest temperature,* but the aurora borealis, or terrestrial light, 





* Brewster (‘Treatise on Magnetism,’ 1837, pp. 42, 44, 47, and 268) On 
the Relation of the Magnetic to the Isothermal Curvcs. 
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is also a part of the same great phenomenon. - Its appearance is 
accompanied by disturbances of magnetic intensity, and of the 
dip and deviation of the needle. Its connexion with electricity 
is probably only indirect, since the most sensitive electrometer 
is not affected, and the crackling noises said to have been 
heard have not been authenticated by more accurate observa- 
tion. In addition to this, the influence of electric disturbance 
is very limited, the electrometer being affected only at incon- 
siderable distances; the influence of magnetic disturbance, on 
the contrary, extends itself (as Arago has shown) over consider- 
able portions of the globe. The northern light, then, is not 
the cause of disturbance, but rather the process by which such 
disturbance is restored to equilibrium. 

*¢ It is evidence of an intense state of terrestrial activity, of which 
the one side is the light itself, the other side, the vibrations of the 
needie. Magnetic (as well as electric) disturbances may exist with- 
out the degree of intensity necessary to the production of light. 
This phenomenon is chiefly interesting as a development of independ- 
ent terrestrial light. Parallel phenomena are the southern lights; 
the occasional phosphorescent light of that part of Venus which is 
turned from the sun; the celebrated dry mist of the years 1783 and 
1831, which lightened by night; the quiet lighting up of great 
clouds, without any flickering, observed by Rozier and Beccaria ; 
the weak, diffuse light, which, as Arago observes, guides our steps 
in clouded and snowless autumnal and winter nights, and the 
organic development of light which spreads itself at once over thou- 
sands of square miles of the tropical ocean. The connexion of the 
boreal light with masses of cirro-stratus in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, as observed by Franklin, Richardson, and Wrangel,* 
and with the light clouds which often terminate its development, 
proves it to be only a portion of one vast meteorological process.” 


The temperature of our planet, which has been assumed as a 
chief element in the above phenomena, is also the principal 
source of geognostic phenomena, in their grand form of the 
reaction of the interior of our earth on its surface. 

“The phenomena thus classed together are considered in their 
transition state from mere dynamical agitation, and the elevation of 
whole continents and mountain ranges, to the production and erup- 
tion of gaseous and fluid substances, of hot mud, and molten earths 
that harden into crystalline rocks.” 


Earthquakes are considered in their three directions of perpen- 
dicular, horizontal, and rotatory vibration. ‘The horizontal move- 











* These clouds often appear as polar zones, i.e., in stripes or lines, which 
converge in the direction of the magnetic meridian, 
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ment is either linear, with a velocity of from five to seven geogra- 
phical miles in a minute ; or elliptical, vibrating from a centre in 
waves of decreasing intensity. Some regions (as the southern part 
of the Altai-chain) are traversed by the waves of two such ellipses, 
under the same mechanical laws which regulate the waves of 
light and sound. The centres of such ellipses are volcanoes, or 
volcanic ranges. The great force exerted by earthquakes on the 
surface is made intelligible from the known law, that in the com- 
munication of motion to elastic bodies there is a tendency in the 
last external stratum to separation. The rotating movement is 
connected with the lateral displacement and interpenetration of 
strata. Accompanying meteorological phenomena are rendered 
supposable, from the great changes observed in the electrical 
state of the atmosphere, changes of weather, and the sudden and 
premature commencement of the rainy season. The action of 
earthquakes, extending as it does over vast tracts, and almost 
unremitting in its operation, must be the result of some universal 
cause,—in all probability, the high temperature of the lower 
strata; and this is corroborated by the contemporaneous erup- 
tions of hot vapour, noxious gases, smoke, and flame, &c. The 
proximate cause may be elastic vapours in a high pressure state, 
whose safety valves are volcanoes.* ‘The first effects of earth- 
quakes on man and beast are the same. The solid ground 
quivers, the barriers of the movable and the immovable are cast 
down, a distrust arises in the unalterable conditions so long 
rested on, the outlines of things become indistinct, and the mind 
is shaken by a vague presentiment that the division lines of ex- 
perience are relative, and not absolute. Perhaps this may account 
for the exceeding consternation of philosophers whose range of 
observation is limited, when some grand principle first surges up, 
and threatens to ingulph their favourite science, or topple down 
its pet structures. Let them find consolation in the thought that 
the force of habit is strong, and may reconcile them to the 
scientific, as it reconciles the inhabitants of Lima to the ter- 
restrial phenomenon. 

The gradations between the first stage of planetary- activity, 
or earthquakes, and volcanoes, which are its apex, are the che- 
mical changes of the interior, as shown in gaseous eruptions of 
carbonic acid, carburetted aud sulphuretted hydrogen, &c., erup- 
tions of mud, and lastly, by means of volcanic craters—of earths 
in a fluid state ; these last eruptions being a sort of intermittent 
springs. Springs of water are generally made up of two ele- 
ments—of water that has descended from heights, and water that 








* Seneca, ‘ Nat. Queest.,’ vi, 4—31. 
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has ascended from a considerable depth; the first has a lower, the 
second a higher temperature than the local atmosphere. Hence 
it is difficult to determine from these the isogeothermal lines of 
the earth, 7. ¢., the lines of equal temperature of its interior. 
The unaltered localities of many springs recorded in ancient 
history, as that of Erasinos south of Argos, of Cassotis near 
Delphi, of Castalia, of Pirene, &c., show that our planet has, in 
spite of all convulsions, preserved its internal constitution for at 
least 2,000 years. 

We will pass over our author’s lucid description of the tran- 
sition forms between the elevated trachyte domes, and the per- 
manently active volcano, which itself, in different stages of 
activity, represents the minor phenomena before alluded to by 
ejecting vapour, acids, slags, or lava. We will not dwell on his 
account of the origin of craters, their connexion with bays, 
islands, and lakes. We will only allude to a gradation which is 
observable in all these efforts of nature, between incessant action 
and periodical return, with varying intervals of repose. This 
appears to be connected with the distance which separates the 
crater from the subterranean seat of explosion. ‘The following 
mountains are arranged according to their ratio of elevation and 
frequency of explosion. Stromboli (2,175 feet), Vesuvius (3,637), 
Etna (10,200), Peak of ‘Teneriffe (11,424), Cotopaxi (17,892). 
Stromboli’s incessant action guides the wanderer on the Tuscan 
sea,—a century divides the convulsions of the colossal Andes. 
Still longer may be the periods of general terrestrial convulsion. 
The present condition of our globe may be one of rest, and not 
of permanent equilibrium. ‘The gradual elevation of the coast 
of Sweden is no proof of neutralized terrestrial activity. 

“Tn the inorganic, as organic world, we perceive the prevalence of 
general laws of resemblance in structure and form; and as the union 
of simple minerals in compound rocks is the same in different cli- 
mates, so in the islands of distant seas the voyager, under a strange 
heaven and unaccustomed stars, sees the well-known outlines of 
Vesuvius, the dome-shaped summits of Auvergne, the elevation 
craters of the Canaries and Azores covered with a tropical vege- 
tation. The volcanoes of the moon show a still more extended 
analogy.” 

Humboldt gives the following account of a meteorological 
accompaniment of eruptions : — 

“The heated vapour which ascends from the crater during an 
eruption, and discharges itself into the atmosphere, condenses and 
forms a cloud, which surrounds the central pillar of ashes and fire 
many thousand feet in height. This sudden condensation of mois- 
ture, attended by the formation of a cloud of such enormous super- 
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ficial extent, produces, as Gay-Lussac has shown, an intense elec- 
trical disturbance; forked flashes of lightning dart forth from the 
pillar of ashes, so that it is easy to distinguish (as during the latter 
part of the eruption of Vesuvius, October, 1822) the rolling thunder 
of the volcanic storm, from the roaring in the interior of the moun- 
tain.” —P. 244. 


Our author passes from the chemical composition of lavas, to 
the grand division of volcanoes into central systems and chains, 
the Peak of ‘Teneriffe representing the former, the South Ame- 
rican chain the latter. He then considers them in their relation 
to the ocean, whose frequent proximity he accounts for by sup- 
posing that the deep marine basin with its covering of water 
offers less resistance to the explosion than the more elevated con- 
tinent. The great distance of many volcanoes from the nearest 
sea, particularly the Asiatic chains of Thian-schan, and Kuen- 
liin (removed 400 and 180 geographical miles from the coast), 
seems to show that the above proximity is not necessary on other 
grounds. The epoch of eruption of the present active volcanoes 
seems to have been at least subsequent to the era of the upper 
chalk strata and all tertiary formations. ‘This is proved by the 
trachyte and basalt which often compose the walls of their craters 
of elevation. We must not confound with these the eruptions 
of granite, &c., which poured forth from quickly-closing fissures 
in the old transition mountains. Such are the general features 
of volcanic action, every stadium of which is characterized by 
different products; first, by fiery slag, lavas of trachyte, pyroxene 
and obsidian, by rapil/i and tuff ashes, accompanied with great 
quantities of generally pure watery vapour; afterwards, as So/- 
fatare, by watery vapour mixed with sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid ; and, lastly, by exhalations of carbonic acid alone. 
The philosophical arrangement of this part of geognosy is due 
almost entirely to the labours of Leopold v. Buch.* Its con- 
nexion with the stratification and geographical features of the 
earth will be best shown by Humboldt’s own words : — 

“ The vulcanism, ¢. e., the reaction of the interior of a planet on its 
crust, was long considered as a phenomenon, isolated in the de- 
structive operation of dark subterranean powers; only very lately 
(and to the great advantage of a geognosy which is grounded on 
physical analogies) have these phenomena been regarded in their 
relation to the formation of new, or the metamorphosis of elder 
mountains. This is the very point formerly alluded to at which a 
deeper insight into the nature of volcanic action branches out into 
two directions: first, into the mineralogical part of geognosy, or the 





* One of those who is at once an o)server and a philosopher. 
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doctrine of the structure and succession of strata; secondly, into 
the form of continents and island groups which have been elevated 
above the sea, or the geographical shape and outline of portions of 
the earth.” 

It is absolutely necessary, if we would wish to make this grand 
view of nature intelligible, to omit no important link in our 
author’s arguments. But it is of course impossible to follow him 
into his subdivisions. If we regard mountain rocks simply in 
reference to their formation and transformation, their origin is 
fourfold : 

1, They are ejected from below, as plutonic (endogenous) 
rocks ; 

2. ‘They are deposited from a solution, as sedimental (exoge- 
nous) rocks ; 

3. They are transformed in their structure or stratification 
either by the contact, or neighbourhood of plutonic rocks, or (as 
is more generally the case) by the sublimation of substances, 
accompanying their eruption ; * 

4. Or, they are conglomerates of these three classes, made up 
of a mechanical division of their masses. 

These classes of rock are represented by formations still going 
on, and themselves represent the more energetic and general 
action of the earth in its chaotic state, and under its former 
different conditions of pressure, temperature, and atmosphere. 

The grand characteristic of these phenomena is general re- 
semblance in both hemispheres, indicative of the universality of 
their cause. In their varieties we trace a gradation, which 
enables us to assign the same origin to apparently very different 
formations, on the ground that different results follow from 
the same action, in its more or less intense operation, through 
longer or shorter periods of time. This fact has been established 
by direct experiment. The volcanic rocks, which cool rapidly 
(and under differences of pressure), become a black glass of 
homogeneous fracture ; if they cool slowly, they become strong 
and crystalline in their structure. Carbonate of lime, under 
great pressure, retains its carbonic acid in spite of a high tem- 
— The difference of origin in crystals, of carbonate of 
ime, and aragonite, is only a lower or higher temperature. In 
the same way the aggregation and very form of the crystals 
changes.+ ‘The molecules of even solid bodies arrange them- 





* Sir J. Herschel and Babbage agree in assigning as a general primum 
mobile of volcanic action, metamorphism, &c., an increase of temperature 
resulting from the mere deposition of strata, and their action on the isother- 
mal surfaces below. Our author’s more general view agrees better with 
the phenomena of earthquakes, &c. 

+ Experiments of Mitscherlich. 
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selves differently. Constant vibration alters the texture of iron. 
The same substances are amorphous or crystalline, accordingly 
as they are precipitated more slowly or rapidly.* And thus it 
becomes possible to class together varieties of the molecular 
arrangement of the same elements, and to consider as modifica- 
tions what were before differences. This law (in strict accord- 
ance with our author’s general views of nature) is the binding 
link of the different volcanic, sedimentary, and metamorphosed 
rocks; and, taken in connexion with the absence or presence of 
other observed conditions, gives us at once a rational basis of 
investigation. 

The age and succession of different strata is best determined 
by the organic relics they contain. 

‘¢ Widely-spread revolutions, the elevation of mighty mountain 
chains, whose relative age we can determine, mark the destruction 
of old, and the appearance of new organisms. Some few of the 
former remain for a time among the latter. In the narrowness of 
our knowledge of the origin of things, and in the symbolic language 
which has been invented to conceal it, we designate as new creations, 
as well the historical phenomena of organic change, as the elder 
inhabitants of the primeval waters and elevated dry land.”—P. 284. 

Let not these words be mistaken ; they attack the faith of no 
oné, but are a reproof of the ignorant presumption that on the 
one hand would limit all science to mere outward observation, on 
the other hand make use of the empirical law as evidence of things 
beyond the limit of experience. 

‘¢ The anatomical study of ancient animal and vegetable life has a 
twofold object. The one is morphologic, and is connected with 
natural history and physiology ; ienetiog to this, the gaps of pre- 
sent existing orders are filled up by organic forms that have gone by. 
The second object relates to geognosy, and considers fossil remains 
in their connexion with the superposition and relative age of sedi- 
mentary formations.” 

Peter Camper, SGmmering, and Blumenbach were the first who 
threw light on the osteological part of paleontology through the 
medium of comparative anatomy. ‘The real geognostic view of 
this subject, i. e., the happy connexion of zoological characteris- 
tics with the age and succession of strata, is due to the labours of 
George Cuvier and Alexander Brogniart. We shall quote our 
author word for word on a subject which has troubled the under- 
standing of learned critics :— 

“ The elder sedimentary formations, those of the transition era, 
contain a mixture of organic remains, which occupy very different 
places in the scale of a gradually perfected development. As for 
plants, it is true that they contain only some sea-weed, Lycopodia 





* Experiments of Fuchs, of Munich. 
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(perhaps as trees), Equiseta, and tropical fern ; as for animal forma- 
tions, we find a singular mixture of Crustaceans (trilobites, and Caly- 
mena), Brachiopods (spirifer, orthis), the elegant spheronites (nearly 
related to the Crinoids), Orthoceratites from the Cephalopods, stone- 
corals, and, with these lower forms, strangely-shaped fish in the 
upper silurian strata. The heavy-armed family of the Cephalaspids, 
of which fragments of Ptericthys were long considered as trilobites, 
belong exclusively to the devonian system, and exhibit, according 
to Agassiz, as peculiar a type among fishes as Plesiosauri and 
Ictbyosauri among reptiles. Of the group of Ammonites, the 
Goniatites also commence with the transition limestone and gray- 
wacke of the devonian strata, and even with the later silurian. The 
dependence of physiological gradation on the age of formations has 
been little made out in the stratification of invertebrated, but re- 
vealed most regularly in vertebrated animals. The eldest of these are 
fishes ; then follow, according to the series of formations, passing 
from those below to those above, reptiles and mammals.” —P. 287. 


There is a straightforward progress from the first reptile in the 
Zechstein, a saurian (according to Cuvier, monitor), through their 
swarming tribes in the jurassic formation, to the crocodilians of the 
tertiary era; and to Scheuchzer’s salamander (homo diluvii testis) 
which belongs to the latest fresh-water formations of CEningen:— 

“ Fishes, commencing in the silurian transition strata, pass unin- 
terruptedly through all formations into the tertiary period ; Saurians 
begin with the Zechstein (permian system); Mammals with the 
jurassic formation ; birds with the elder chalk formations.* These are 
the lower frontiers of fish, saurians, mammals, and birds.’’—P. 290. 

It is true that we find corals and serpulites jumbled up with 
very perfect cephalopods and crustacez ; it is not true that we 
do not recognize, in spite of this, very definite laws of succession. 
In the subordinate divisions of the same order we find these laws 
distinctly marked. Whole hills are composed of Goniatites, ‘I'ri- 
lobites, and Nummulites. 

‘¢ L. v. Buch has been enabled, by his discovery of a law in the 
position of their lobes, to separate the numberless ammonites into 
well-divided families, and has proved that the Ceratites belong to 
Muschelkalk, the Arietes to the lias, ihe Goniatites to the transition 
lime-stone and to the Gray-wacke.—(Abh. der Berl. Akad. 1830, 
135—187.)”—* Mountain strata,” remarks our author, “ which are 
distinguished by definite species of petrefactions, or definite dis- 
placements, form a geognostic horizon, which is the polar star of the 
doubting inquirer, and the thread which guides him in his conclu- 
sions as to the relative age of formations, the periodical return of 
certain layers, their parallelism, or entire suppression.” 





* Weald-clay. 
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If we would comprehend the type of sedimentary formations in 
its most general simplicity, their succession is as follows :— 


1. The so-called transition mountains, in their two divisions of 
under and upper gray-wacke (silurian and devonian strata)— 
(fish—sauroids). 

. The lower trias (reptiles). 

. The upper trias. 

. Jura limestone (lias and oolites)—(mammals). 

- Quadersandstein (upper and lower chalk)—(birds). 
. Tertiary formations. 

Then follow in the Schuttland the mighty bones of primeval 
mammals, associated with the fossil remains of living species. It 
is as well to remark here, that Ehrenberg’s experiments have 
detected the dawn of existing life deep below the tertiary for- 
mation, whose claim to the title “ Kocene period” is thus 
annulled. 

The general conclusion which geological tables and chrono- 
logies themselves force on us is, that in proportion as the strata 
are older, the forms of vegetables and animals vary more widely 
from the present type. The investigations of comparative 
anatomy (both in animals and vegetables), of embryological and 
cellular development, are in rays that converge. Were this not 
the case, no rational classification would be possible, and nature 
would be as bewildering as a Chinese dictionary. Each reasoner 
permits such a classification in his own science, but struggles 
vehemently against an extension of the law; being thus himself 
the best example of nature’s law of individualization ; for our 
alma mater is essentially egoistical. But the artificial barriers of 
thought, like the frontiers of sea and land, will shift and oscillate, 
within the limits of certain all-pervading laws, and the well- 
advised systems of learned men will become fossilized evidences 
of the development of mental power. That organic types of the 
two kingdoms should actually pass into each other, that the ‘* de- 
sinit in piscem mulier formosa” should be a process going on 
before our eyes, is very unnecessary to a genuine theory of de- 
velopment. He who considers it to be so is in a hopeless state 
of mental confusion. As for the regular, undisturbed succession 
of these types in time, one out of another, without a link miss- 
ing, let it be hinted that the evolution of these germs of life is 
in space, as well as time, and subject to the complicated intersec- 
tion of the laws which govern both. ‘Thus there are apparent 
disturbances, the analysis of which is rendered difficult by our 
ignorance. The undisturbed succession alluded to is only pos- 
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sible on the supposition of an equally simple development of 
terrestrial action. This action has been subject to periods of 
retardation and acceleration and waves of interference; and the 
organisms of which it is the outward condition must have been 
subject to the same.* And yet there has been a progress from 
the simple to the complex, from a wide spread ocean level to the 
varieties of island and continent; from the uniformity of plains 
to the contrast of hill and valley ; from an universal tropical 
climate to every shade of localized temperature; from large, 
preponderating masses of animal and vegetable life to the multi- 
form varieties which differences of climate now render possible. 
There has been a gradation from the coral to the man. 

The same remark holds good with regard to fossile vegetation. 
Plants are jumbled together, like animals, the cryptogamic with 
the phanerogamic; but nevertheless a transition form is occa- 
sionally visible, as for instance lepidodendron, which is supposed 
by Lindley and Hutton to establish a better passage from flower- 
less to flowering plants than any known genus. Pines and palms 
too are found cheek by jowl, as now under the tropics ;+ and yet 
where there is a succession of numerous coal strata, the division 
lines are not always confused; on the contrary, they are often 
distinctly visible. ‘Thus Lycopodites and certain ferns belong to 
one layer, stigmaria and sigillaria to another. And this is the 
way of nature, whose indications of law are more or less clear in 
proportion to our knowledge. Her products are necessarily indi- 
vidualities, not in a state of fusion, but of constant effort to pre- 
serve each their independent life and character ; if they fail, they 
— And yet there is no isolated phenomenon amongst them, 

ut in each are to be found indisputable analogies on an ascend- 
ing and descending scale. 

We will restate the argument, preferring repetition to miscon- 
ception. Granted on the one hand an infinitely creative power 
as the one source of varied organic life, on the other hand a 
variable complication of outward conditions (previously created), 
without which no development of germs would be possible, it is 
evident that a series in the latter would determine the appearance 
of a series in the former; and more than this, that gradations of 
conditions, within the limits necessary to the first development of 
an order or genus, would be met by gradations of perfection in 
the latter. If, then, organic structure and inorganic conditions 





* The obliteration of nature’s organic records in metamorphic rocks, and 
in all deep strata, from the mere circumstance of their necessarily height- 
ened temperature, is another cause of interference. 

+ Pinus occidentalis and Coripha dulcis. 
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are counterparts of each other, we have only to determine the 
standard of high and low in the former, and the actual historical 
succession of the latter, in order to discover the possibility of the 
doctrine of development in linear direction (of single or parallel 
lines). Now if the human form be our (merely material) stan- 
dard, organic perfection consists in intricate unity of structure, 
great adaptive power, and indefinite capability of movement; in 
short, complexity. Geognosy teaches us that the progress of 
inorganic changes has been on the whole from the more simple 
to the more complex. But this progress appears to have been 
interrupted, and in periods and circles of greater or less extent. 
We are therefore prepared to expect a corresponding disarrange- 
ment in the paleontological scale; and such we find—conditions 
pass into each other, and not independent forms ; therefore our 
theory is not impugned by the fact of the more perfect organism 
being often prior in the order of time. The series of organic 
devceguncats has been on the whole as unbroken as we could 
have expected. 

This is not the same theory as that propounded in the ‘ Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation,’ but it is an equivalent 
for it, and leads to the same practical conclusion, viz., that there 
is a law of successive development ; that this law is not disproved 
by the fact of its shifting with the shifting circumstances of pe- 
riods, but, on the contrary, established ; that it is a law of nature, 
as of thought, to proceed from the simple to the complex ; that 
as simpler forms represent simpler conditions, and more complex 
forms more complex conditions, organisms that co-exist reveal 
this law as clearly as those which are successive. We will go 
further, and assert that in two series which thus answer to each 
other, and whose elements are common, there must be some one 
basis of atomic law; and still further, that in a scale of germs 
which are subject to analogous conditions in the time and space 
which are their common sphere, there must be some one basis of 
organic form: and we think that embryology is tending to show 
this. What the origin of atoms or germs is we know not, at least 
from science. It is in this way that we understand our author 
when he speaks of following up the development of inorganic 
phenomena to their apex in the organic world. It would also 
follow from this that any organism perfectly comprehended in its 
different gradations would be a meter of the conditions in which 
it was developed; and that the most perfect organism would be 
the most general meter; in other words, a microcosm. Thus the 
unity of nature is preserved, and the moral and intellectual 
worlds not infringed on. 

Paleontology and the chronology of strata are, then, united in 
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one common ground—terrestrial action (Erdenleben). As we 
cannot appreciate the constant flux of this action directly, we 
substitute for its variations mean numerical values. A general 
expression for the unity of these values is climate ; a comparison 
of climates is climatology. The relation of climatology to the 
comparative anatomy of plants and animals is again only to be 
determined by mean values; and in order to this we must mea- 
sure in the first place, and number in the second. Anything like 
completeness in this respect is only attainable on the present 
terrestrial surface, and in the existing organic kingdoms; from 
these we reason downward into the bowels of the earth. But 
our standard is deficient, and there are differences of opinion as 
to the proper method of comparison. ‘The following passage 
bears on this part of the question :— 


“ The character of the Floras of the high-lands of Mexico, New 
Granada, and Quito, of European Russia, and of North Asia, does 
not consist, according to my opinion, in the relatively greater num- 
ber of subdivisions which form one or two natural families; but 
rather in the much more complicated relations arising from the co- 
existence of many families, and the relative numerical values of their 
subdivisions.”* ‘ The social union of forms which in part replace 
each other, and their relative numbers and grouping, determine the 
impression of fulness and variety, or of poverty and uniformity in 
the vegetable world.” —P. 377. 


With this is connected the favourable or unfavourable influ- 
ences of the two kingdoms on each other, and similar interfer- 
ences between the divisions of the same kingdom. If, then, we 
are to apply this complicated system to strata whose climate we 
reason to, and cannot measure, and to their organic contents 
whose number we judge of by what we pick up in a few coal- 
pits and quarries, we see equal reason for reproving overween- 
ing dogmatism, as vague speculation. Of the two we prefer the 
latter as less dangerous. There is another circumstance to be 
considered. If the very great differences between the organic 
contents of two proximate strata are made evident, we would 
hint at the small division line, often very indistinct, which marks 
their frontiers, into whose narrow limits are compressed the lon 
and mighty preparations for the coming revolution. Who shall 
say what forms of organic life might have been the children of 
its gradations? It is true that in the rubbish thrown together, 
or precipitated through uncounted ages on the ancient surface, 
we find many strange things mingled. But let us not therefore 








* There is a controversy amongst German botanists on this point—but it 
does not affect the argument. 
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make “ the sepulchre of nature” the sepulchre of philosophy ; 
and if our light is dim and small, let us not altogether darken it 
by the confused exceptions of a fragmentary reasoning. If we 
are in a dilemma, do not let us resort to mystification, and then 
escape, like the sepia, in a cloud of ink. 

e above is the merely human view of nature, and is the 
result of merely unaided intellectual research. An inquiry into 
the origin of organization lies not in the sphere of inductive 
science, for what she does not measure contelion to quantity, or 
distinguish by quality, is (for her) =X. This void is filled up 
by human feeling, and human faith alone. The doctrine of 
‘vital forces,” according to our author, only dims the light of 
science; for there is no conceivable point in their codkaien 
which is not first rendered possible by outward conditions. The 
earliest and simplest structure revealed to us by microscopic 

ower is only appreciable through the application of quantitative 
aw; and, could its action be traced, it would be also for us 
quantitative. ey teaches us that form will pass 
into form under differences of condition so small as to be scarcely 
observable. Organic living forms, as individuals, certainly are 
not seen to follow the example; and yet the organic develop- 
ment of each individual evidences, particularly in its abnormal 
states, a most wonderful, and almost indefinite capability of 
change of form. The phenomena of chemical catalysis present 
curious examples of the transmutation of one vegetable substance 
into another, without the addition or subtraction of any new ele- 
ments; and merely, as in the parallel case of metamorphosed 
rocks, by the proximity of some powerful agent. Could the 
above phenomena be made evident to sight in their transitions 
from one form to another (of tissue, or atomic disposition), we 
should be as little able to fill up the microscopic chasm as the 
more palpable interval of larger, and apparently more indepen- 
dent, organisms.* In both cases we are compelled to admit 
some common basis of inorganic law, whose vertical force (to use 
an inadequate metaphor) is resolved into the horizontal move- 
ment of the line of transition.+ The great problems bearing on 
this subject may be thus stated :—- 





* That which marks individuality is wél/, which is, in the intellectual, 
what independent atomic force is in the material world. Mere material 
reasoning cannot ascend even to individuality. 

+ There is real philosophy in the following parallel passages :— “ For 
my own part I cannot but think it an inadequate conception of the Creator 
to assume it as granted that his combinations are exhausted upon any one 
of the theatres of their former exercise ; though in this, as in all his other 
works, we are led by all analogy to suppose that he operates through a 
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1. The connexion of quantitative and qualitative analysis. 

2. The connexion of quantitative reasoning, and organic form. 

3. The relations of these two to the outward conditions and 
numerical ratios which regulate the geographical distribution and 
history of animals and vegetables. These problems are as yet 
unsolved; but we think it a defect in our author’s system Poe 
he has not attempted to elucidate at least their bearings on the 
nature of his argument. He has reflected on the subject, and 
deeply, as is shown by the whole tone of his philosophy, and oc- 
casionally by direct allusion; for instance, to the connexion of 
the anatomical structure of plants with their climatic distribution, 
a full answer to which would be a solution of the second problem. 
It would, of course, have been foreign to his purpose to have en- 
tered into these questions at any ) ators In conformity with 
the spirit of the times, we shall conclude our present observa- 
tions with a quotation; not, however, from Agassiz, but from St 
oe e are not disposed to proceed to the same lengths, 
for he shows himself by no means hostile to the theory of equi- 
vocal or spontaneous generation. Speaking of the origin of ani- 
mals in distant islands, &c. he remarks,— 

“Si e terra exorte sunt (bestia) secundum originem primam, 
quando dixit Deus: Producat terra animam vivam! multo clarius 
apparet, non tam reparandorum animalium causa, quam figuran- 
darum variarum gentium propter ecclesia sacramentum in Arca 
fuisse omnia genera, si in insulis, quo transire non possent, multa ani- 
malia terra produxit.”—De Civitate Dei, lib. 16, cap. 7. 


The second subject to which a general view of the vulcanism 
of our earth leads us, is, “the distribution of the solid and fluid, 
the continents and seas that form the surface of our planet.” 
The areal relation of these to each other has differed greatly in 
different epochs. 

“The general result of the investigations on this subject is, that in 
the earliest periods of the silurian and devonian transition era, in the 





series of intermediate causes, and that, in consequence, the origination of 
fresh species, could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found to be 
a natural, in contradistinction to a miraculous process—although we per- 
ceive no indications of any process actually in progress which is likely to 
issue in such a result.”’—(Sir J. Herschel, in a letter to Mr Lyell, quoted in 
‘ Babbage’s Bridgewater Treatise.’) 

“ The philosophical inquirer escapes the deception of apparent analogies, 
and from mean views of the processes of nature, by never losing sight of 
the complication of the conditions which might have modified in their in- 
tense and unmeasured force, in the primzval world, particular well-known 
substances.”— (Humboldt, ‘ Kosmos,’ p: 268, German edition.) We will 
propose the following question :—If there were a new creation, how could 
We distinguish it from spontaneous production ? 
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early flotz-era, before the Trias, the continental land with its cover- 
ing of plants was confined to a few islands ; that these islands became 
afterwards connected, and enclosed many lakes, along deeply in- 
dented bays of the sea; that at last the mountain chains of the 
Pyrenees, the Apenines, and the Carpatheans arose ; and that about 
the time of the elder tertiary strata large continents appeared nearly 
equal in size to the present ones. The form of these continents was, 
perhaps, determined by an eruption of Quarzporphyry.” 

We first consider the relation of solid land to ocean in quan- 
tity; then its horizontal extent; and lastly its perpendicular 
elevation above the sea level. The area of dry land to water is, 
according to Rigaud, as 100.270. The northern hemisphere is 
continental, the southern oceanic. ‘The fluid element predomi- 
nates between the eastern and western coasts of the old and new 
worlds. ‘The line of greatest extension is from east to west, in 
near accordance with the parallel of the Diaphragm of Dicgarchus, 
who placed it in the latitude of Rhodes in the direction from 
the pillar of Hercules to Thine. 

The major axis of the eastern continent being (roughly given) 
from east to west, that of the western is from south to north. 
The masses of land are in both cases cut off towards the north 
nearly in the latitude 70°. ‘Towards the south they assume a 

yramidal form, which is — on a smaller scale in the 
niin Ocean, by the peninsulas of Arabia, Hindostan, and Ma- 
lacea, and, on a still smaller, in the Mediterranean (as Eratos- 
thenes and Polybius remarked) by the Iberian, Italian, and 
Hellenic peninsulas. Europe is to Asia as Bretagne to France; 
and, with its indentations and divisions, may be regarded as a 
many-membered peninsula of the great eastern track of almost 
unbroken land. The influence of the higher development and 
more complicated structure of our western world on the cultiva- 
tion of its inhabitants was remarked by Strabo. Examples of 
analogous influence are the mountain districts of central Asia, 
and “the eastern Andes, where the Alpine Sea of Titicaca is 
bounded by the Colosses of Sorata and Klimani.” 


“ How different would have been the temperature of the earth, 
and the condition of its vegetation, agriculture, and social interests, 
if the major axis of the new continent ran parallel with that of the 
old; if the Andes ran from east to west; if there had been south of 
Europe no tropical continent (Africa) radiating heat; if the Medi- 
terranean (connected formerly with the Caspian and Red Seas), so 
:mportant an element in the progress of human cultivation, had not 
existed ; or if its basin had been elevated to the level of the plains of 
Lombardy and Cyrene !” 


The general cause of geographical changes have been shown 
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to be universal subterranean action, and, as a consequence of 
this, the superficial action of volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, 
elevation of mountain chains, and lastly, of ocean currents. The 
present progressing change of level of sea and land, observed 
along the whole Scandinavian coast, appears not to be a sinking 
of the former, but an elevation of the latter. This phenomenon 
appears to be an oscillating movement, for (according to Nil- 
son) the south of Sweden is sinking. The maximum of the 
elevating force seems to be in North Lapland. These oscilla- 
tions, formerly much more intense, account for the depression of 
certain districts in the interior of continents beneath the sea level. 
Examples of this depression are the natron lakes of the Isthmus 
of Suez, the Caspian, and Sea of Tiberias, and particularly the 
Dead Sea, which last stands 1,230 feet below ie level of the 
Mediterranean. The Swedish coast has arisen perhaps in 8,000 
years 320 feet. The measure of these mighty terrestrial undula- 
tions is solar motion, not the unprofitable , and years of timid 
ignorance. With reference to the former standard, no long 
period will elapse before the whole of north-western Europe is 
covered by ocean, the level part of “immortal France” not 
excepted. According to our author’s calculations, the centre of 
gravity of the volume of elevated land in Europe and North 
America is 630 and 702 feet above the surface of the sea; in Asia 
and South America this same point is found at a height of 1,062 
and 1,080 feet. This gives a good standard of reference for the 
irregularities of terrestrial action. 

Ocean and air present, in spite of their differences of aggre- 
gation and elasticity, very analogous phenomena in their cur- 
rents and temperature. ‘The depth of both is unknown. The 
sea basin, under the tropics, has not been fathomed at a depth of 
25,300 feet. The phenomenon of twilight would seem to show in 
the case of the atmosphere a height at least nine times greater. 
Both are subject to laws of diminution of warmth, the rate of 
such diminution being slower in the latter than the former. The 
water surface is somewhat warmer than the contiguous surface of 
air. The stratified climates of the ocean (due to the greater 
specific gravity of the colder particles of water) influence the 
migration and geographical distribution of sea animals, in the 
same way as mountain elevation influences vegetation. The 
layers too of different pressure modify the respiration of their 
skins, as well as the amount of oxygen and nitrogen contained in 
their air-bladders, and may be compared to the analogous influ- 
ences of barometrical gradation. The region ef most equal 
marine temperature lies between 10° north and 10° south latitude, 
and an observation of its variations has been proposed as the best 
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test of the constancy of terrestrial temperature, and of solar ther- 
mal radiation. ‘The zones of greatest saltness and temperature 
do not fall together, nor with the equator—the former, accordin 
to Lenz, are, in the Pacific Ocean, in 22° north and 17° south 
latitude. The exhalation from the water surface depends greatly 
on the absence or presence of currents of air. There is in the 
ocean an element of stability and motion. The constancy of its 
equilibrium, and our guarantee against oe depend, accord- 
ing to Laplace, on the fact of its density being less (it is five 
times less) than the mean density of the earth. All seas, there- 
fore, — considered, have one niveau. Oceanic motion is 
threefold. 1. Irregular movements, which depend on winds, and 
are marked by waves. 2. Periodical, and depending on the 
position of sun and moon. 3. Permanent, yet of unequal force, 
and consisting of pelagian currents. The following passage 
shows the intimate connexion of these three elements, and their 
relation to the air :— 


“Ocean streams, which so seriously influence the commerce of 
nations, and the climatic relations of coasts, are dependent on a con- 
currence of almost contemporaneous causes, which differ in kind and 
magnitude. For example, the procession of ebb and flow around the 


earth ; the duration and force of dominant winds ; the modifications 
of the density and specific gravity of the particles of water, produced 
in different latitudes and depths by differences of saltness and tem- 
perature; the hourly variations of atmospherical pressure, in their 
(under the tropics very regular) succession from east to west.” 


This is a fine illustration of our author’s view of nature as 
a whole (Naturganzes). The first grand movement of the sea is 
equatorial, under the tropics from east to west, and depends on 
the tides and passage winds. The two great ocean currents are— 
1, The warm Atlantic gulph-stream, commencing southward of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and 2, its counterpart the South Sea 
current, which feeds the depths of the tropical ocean with the cold 
water of high southern latitudes. ‘The influences of the above on 
animal and vegetable marine life are analogous to the climatic 
influences of the dry land, and of currents of air. ‘There isa 
richer fulness of organic life in the ee apparent) uniformity of 
sea than in the variety of elevated land—at least of animal life, 
whose distribution, as in the latter case, depends on gradations of 
temperature in perpendicular and horizontal direction. ‘The air, 
consisting of oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, carburetted hydro- 
gen, and (according to Saussure and Liebig) ammoniacal gas, 
varies (although but very little) in its composition according to 
changes of season, and its local relations to sea and continent. 
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‘* Its chief features are, variations of pressure (a sort of ebb and 
flow, apparently not depending on the attraction of mass) ; secondly, 
climatic distribution of warmth, depending on the relative position 
of transparent and opaque bodies fluid and solid surfaces), and on 
the hypsometric configuration of continents, relations which deter- 
mine the geographical situation and curvings of isothermal lines 
(curves of mean yearly temperature) in horizontal or vertical direc- 
tion; thirdly, the distribution of atmospherical moisture, whose 
elements are the quantitative relations of solid and fluid surface, the 
distance from the equator, and the niveau of the sea, the forms of 
the precipitated water vapours, and the connexion of such precipi- 
tates with changes of temperature, and the direction and succession 
of winds ; fourthly, states of atmospherical electricity, as de — 
on the relation of ascending vapours to the form and electrica 
charge of clouds, on the time of the day and season of the year, on 
the cold or warm zones, on the greater or less elevation of plains ; 
the greater or less frequency of thunder-storms, their periodical 
return, and development in summer and winter; the casual con- 
nexion of electricity with the rareness of night-hail, and with water- 
spouts.” —P. 336. 

In the hot zone of the new continent, at an elevation of about 
12,000 feet above the sea, the oscillations of the barometer are so 
regular that they mark the time of the day. The mercury stands 
highest at about 10 o’clock in the morning, and 10 o’clock at 
night, lowest at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and about the same 
hour in the morning. “ Neither hurricane or thunder-storm, rain 
or earthquake, disturb the regularity of this ebb and flow of the 
air-ocean.” The connexion of this phenomenon with the form 
of continents and distribution of water is shown, according to 
Kiamptz, by taking the means of monthly barometrical variation, 
and connecting then by isobarometric lines. ‘The resultant 
curves show that the mountain chains and triangular peninsulas 
of Hindostan, and the deviation of the warm gulph stream towards 
the east, off the coast of Newfoundland, are the causes of impor- 
tant oscillations. The differences of temperature and velocity of 
rotation of equatorial and polar regions are the causes of the 
existence and deviations of two opposed currents of air in the upper 
and lower regions of the ssemaphane, The eternal struggle of 
these currents is the shifting cause “ of the phenomena of pres- 
sure, of the higher or lower temperature of air-strata, of watery 
precipitates, and, according to Dove, of the formation and shape 
of clouds.”’ 

And thus the cloud-form (Wolkenform), a main element of 
landscape beauty, is on the one hand a representative of meteoro- 
logical processes from above; on the other hand, on calm days, 
an image of thermal radiation from below, projected on the 
summer heaven. 
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We have thus collected together, proceeding from the more 
general to the more complicated, the main elements of a science 
which until of late years has remained undissected, and unappre- 
ciated—we mean comparative climatology. The foundation of 
this science is laid, like that of terrestrial magnetism, by taking 
lines of the mean temperature of the year, the summer and the 
winter, that is, isothermal, isotheral, and isochimenal lines. The 
standards of comparison are homogeneous terrestrial conditions, 
under which these lines would have run parallel with the equator. 
Their deviations from this standard are the rules of their con- 
nexion with all other planetary influences. ‘These influences are 
disturbing causes which increase or diminish local temperature ; 
to the former belong proximity of a western coast; in the tem- 
perate zone, peninsular form of a continent, its bays and inland 
seas; position with reference to an arctic ocean, or large conti- 
nents, of which a portion is tropical; predominance of south and 
west winds ; sheltering mountain chains ; absence of marshes that 
remain covered with ice; deficiency of forests on a sandy soil ; 
clearness of summer sky; and proximity of a warm pelagian 
current. Causes of diminution of temperature are, elevation 
above the sea; proximity of an east coast in high and mean 
latitudes; compact form of continents; land communication 
with the poles, unbroken by intervening seas; a geographical 
position where the tropical portions are oceanic; mountain chains 
that keep off warm winds; extensive forests; presence of 
marshes (which in the north are a kind of subterranean gletcher) ; 
a misty summer heaven; and, finally, a clear winter sky. ‘These 
are the disturbing causes of inflexion in the isotherms. The 
dominant winds in the two temperate zones are westerly, or 
west-south-westerly, a reaction of the tropical passage winds; 
and as these are land winds for an eastern, and sea-winds for a 
western coast, it follows that the eastern coasts of continents 
are the coldest. Again, as the temperature of the ocean is higher 
than that of the atmosphere, it follows that the climate of islands 
is higher than that of continents. ‘The isochimenal and isotheral 
lines are not parallel to the isotherms ; and this circumstance, in 
connexion with the very different action of direct and refracted 
light (from clear or cloudy skies) on vegetable growth, accounts 
for many apparent anomelies in the distribution of plants, and 
more particularly the successful cultivation of fruit trees. Thus 
the myrtle grows wild where the grape produces no tolerable 
wine. The vine, more than any other plant, appears to mark 
differences of locality, which isolated thermometrical observations 
do not explain; and its gradations of development are a scale 
which register influences which we are now only learning to 
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appreciate. It seems as if the refinement of its nature is a justi- 
fication of the honours it has received. 

The above remarks lead us to the first grand form in which 
the intersection of zonal law is manifested—geographical indi- 
viduality—-a main element in production, culture, habits, forms 
of government, and mutual aversion of neighbouring races.* 

“ This individuality,” says our author, “ reaches its maximum 
where differences of the form of the earth in vertical and horizontal 
direction, in relief, and the memberment of continents are the 
greatest.” 

For instance, the steppes of northern Asia, the Pampas of the 
new continent, the heath-lands (Ericeta) of Europe, and the 
African deserts of stone and sand. 

Our author passes on to the undulating snow-line and the 
complicated elements that determine its variations, and connect 
it with temperature, wind, moisture, amount of fallen snow, 
elevation and relative position, angle of declivity, proximity of 
snow mountains, and the conditions of the plain from which they 
arise.+ He then considers the amount of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere (determined by the variation between the dew point and 
the temperature of the air), and its vertical gradations and differ- 
ences of elasticity. This leads to atmospherical electricity, a 
subject which is connected with every form of terrestrial action 
hitherto touched on. Whether or not, according to Peltier, the 
general electricity of the globe is negative, and that of its atmo- 
sphere positive, one thing is certain,—that there is a gradation of 
the intensity of positive electricity according to elevation and 
freedom from trees; it is subject also, like all other influences, to 
ebb and flow (Clarke’s experiments). Humboldt speaks of alter- 
nations of positive and negative electricity in fogs, snow and 
thunder storms. He might have added that these alternations 
are in zones, whose intensity increases up to a certain point 
(probably the centre of the cloud), and then decreases according 
to the same ratio. Peltier’s experiments have connected the two 
electrical states with the differences of colour in clouds :—** The 
gray clouds are negative ; the white, rose-coloured, and orange 
clonds are positive.’ 





* There are two main elements in the character of a people, one the 
result of “ geographic individuality,” the other the connteracting internal 
force of the race or type.—Comp. Tacitus, Agricola, cap. 11. 

+ The intricacy of the analysis of this phenomenon, and its connexion with 
all other phenomena, local and general, may be deduced from the fact of 
its “not being a function of mere geographical latitude, or mean yearly 
temperature.’’ The point of greatest elevation of perpetual snow is not 
reached on the equator, or even under the tropics, and its line sinks deeper 
on the southern than on the northern declivities of the Himalayan chain. 
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The elevation of thunder-storms varies from 3,000 to 25,000 
feet. With regard to their geographical distribution, it appears 
that they are less frequent by sea than land ; that they are most 
rare on the shores of Peru, and in 70° and 75° north latitude ; 
and that, on the contrary, they are most frequent under the 
tropics. The exception of the Peruvian coast seems, therefore, 
remarkable. 


“The meteorological part of the sketch of nature,” says our 

author, “ which sy ome close, shows that all processes of absorption 

of light, development of heat, all changes of elasticity, hygrometri- 

cal condition, and electrical intensity which the mighty air-ocean 

presents, are so intimately connected with each other, that each 

single meteorological phenomenon is at once modified by all others.” 
64. 


The following passage is important, as showing possible tidal 
oscillations in the distribution of mean temperature :— 

“Great deviations from the distribution of mean temperature are 
seldom local; they generally extend over large tracts of land. The 
magnitude of the deviation is, at a particular spot, a maximum, and 
decreases in the direction of its limits. If we pass these limits, we 
find strong deviations in inverse proportion. Similar relations of 
temperature extend more frequently from south to north than from 
west to east. At the end of the year 1829 (just as I had completed 
my Siberian journey) the maximum of cold was in the direction of 
Berlin, at the same time that an unusually high temperature pre- 
vailed in North America.”—P. 365. 


“ Important changes of weather are not to be attributed,” says 
Humboldt, “ to local causes; they are a consequence of a distant 


event, which has disturbed the air-currents, generally of the higher 
regions.” 


The periodical return of meteorological phenomena is more 
regular in the hot than in the temperate zones. Our author, 
therefore, recommends the former regions as the mote profitable 
field of observation. 


“ We have now lightly passed through the whole sphere of inor- 
ganic terrestrial action; the form of the planet, its temperature, 
magnetism, and polar lights (Lichtprocesse an den Polen), its vul- 
canism, and the phenomena of its double veil of ocean and air.” 


It has been shown that the particular is unintelligible without 
the general; that a definite action at a fixed point of time and 
space is the result of a graduated interference of laws, whose 
remotest element is common to all time and all space ; that inor- 
ganic individuality (for instance, an island of given form, tempe- 
rature, and capacity of cultivation) is the product of warring 
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elements, and of the perturbations of their orbits of action ; that 
there is no single phenomenon which is not a result, or number 
of phenomena which has not a resultant; that solid inorganic form 
is the expression of localized law, and that even the fickle beauty 
of the most fantastic summer-heaven is bound by a thousand 
links to the necessity of the universe; that what is seen is evi- 
dence of the unseen, and what is shaped, of the shapeless ; that 
motion and rest are never asunder ; that all movement is periodi- 
cal, and that irregularity of ebb and flow is only interference ; 
finally, that independence in the inorganic world is only intricate 
— and chance only complication. Nor can we stop 
1ere :— 


‘‘ Where a philosophy of the universe takes an elevated point of 
view, the above picture of nature would seem robbed of its most 
graceful charm, if it failed to present to us the sphere of organic 
life in its manifold steps of typical development. The conception of 
living power is so bound to the conception of the forces that stir 
themselves in the earth, ever moving and working, and creating 
where they dissolve, that the eldest myths of nations have attributed 
to them the production of plants and beasts, and have moved back 
that period of our planet when its surface was lifeless into the 
primeval time of chaos, and contending elements.” —P. 367. 


The subject of organic history is foreign to a description of the 
universe ; but the latter teaches us, says our author, that elements 
which are present in the inorganic crust of the earth, and the 
forces which unite and separate, and give them form, are the 
same which lay the organized frame-work of animals and plants 
under conditions which we express in indefinite symbolism as 
vital power. 

“Tt is, therefore, a mental want orginating in an observation of 
nature, which impels us to follow up the phenomena of earth ¢o 
their extreme apex, the development of form in the vegetable and of 
independent motion in the animal world.”—P. 368. 


We were at first surprised that a consideration of electrical 
henomena should have been deferred to the close of the system. 
heir connexion with temperature and magnetism would seem to 

demand another arrangement. It is, however, evident (although 
he makes no express statement of the kind) that he considers 
electricity as the bridge between inorganic and organic action. 
And he appears to hint that the complicated molecular movements 
observable in the latter would, if we could submit them to 
analysis, give as a resultant many effects which we now attribute 
to a distinct vitality. It is, indeed, impossible at present to draw 
the line between vital and atomic forces; or to distinguish be- 
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tween aggregation from without and development from within. 
It is, however, evident that there is a polarity in our views of 
nature—that is, a subjective and objective element—present 
everywhere. As for the doctrines of vital forces and spontaneous 
generation, they are equally unbased on observation. Experi- 
ments on the latter subject are rendered uncertain by the omni- 
presence of organic germs. ‘The blossom-dust of fir-trees in its 
—_ descent from the atmosphere may contain ova of insects ; 
and Ehrenberg has discovered in the dust which clouds the air in 
the neighbourhood of the Cape Verd Islands, and at the distance 
of three hundred and eighty sea-miles from the African coast, 
remains of eighteen species of silicious polygastria. 

We may admit, then, a movement of vital action, whose start- 
ing point is unknown ; but this we can affirm, that it is regulated 
at every conceivable stage by a network of law. The former is 
a negative, the latter a positive element. ‘The more intense the 
individuality, the greater the complication, the more difficult the 
analysis, and the greater space left for vague dogmatical opinion. 
Individual organic development oscillates between two limits; 
the first is that of the generic or specific type in its greatest em- 
bryo perfection ; the second, the most favourable conjunction of 
necessary outward conditions; the shifting relations of these 
limits are registered by gradations of development in the type. 
The progressive or retrograde movement of genera and species 
is complicated by the action and reaction of individuals. The 
general relation of organic structure to terrestrial inorganic law 
may be stated thus :—Greater or less complexity in the former 
is met by greater or less complexity in the latter. Thus, if space 
and time were traversed by the law of gravity alone, the substrate 
of this law could be nothing but homogeneous matter; no com- 
binations would be possible. If we introduce another force, 
electricity, we at once separate matter into two elements, positive 
and negative: and so on through light, heat, magnetism, and 
the other powers that are weaving “ the garment of nature.” At 
periods, then, when terrestrial forces acted simply and in masses, 
no other than simple organic forms could have existed, if any did 
exist; and they must have existed also in masses. In propor- 
tion as these forces became complicated by their own successive 
products, a complicated organism became possible, whose forms 
were separated by death, and whose transition state was assimila- 
tion. Thus we And in the higher forms a wonderful power of 
adaptation to differences of condition, and a relation at once esta- 
blished between internal structure and complexity in the sphere 
of its evolution. If the germ be but the perfect form folded up, 
there is an adaptation by anticipation, and the two worlds (organic 
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and inorganic) fall together in one point. To separate the two, 
as real existences in time and space, is impossible. ‘The separa- 
tion must take place in a point which is removed out of time and 
space ; for instance, when we say that each new phenomenon in 
the organic world is a new creation—a subject which is foreign 
to the theory of development, as to all scientific theories what- 
ever. If, therefore, the progress of things has been from diffu- 
sion to condensation, from simple energetic action to states of 
equilibrium in which this action has been diverted into a thou- 
sand smaller currents; if it is a condition of the action of all 
forces to become complicated by the reaction of its own products, 
we have then a general law of progression strictly analogous to 
our author’s arrangement of co-existing influences, and dh Mistery 
of the world agrees with its physical description; and conse- 
quently we have a basis for the historical development of organic 
life, as we have in the present work a basis for its geographical dis- 
tribution. According to this view, all interferences become intel- 
ligible, or rather favourable opportunities of analysis ; and if we 
find higher and lower organisms thrown together, we may feel 
sure that their conditions were not less confused. We have thus 
a deeper insight into our author’s meaning, when he speaks of 
the relations of co-existence and succession. Co-existing pheno- 
mena (as has been shown) are linked to causes, more or less 
distant in time and space. No two present phenomena have the 
same age, with reference to their origin. ‘Thus, the co-existing 
light of two stars may be in one case an announcement of the 
birth of a new, in another case, the last material evidence of the 
destruction of an old world. ‘They are reaching us together ; 
but between them lies the mighty interval in which a solar life 
has expired. A thunder-storm settles on the brow of a moun- 
tain: who shall say that the age of the mighty peak, and the first 
conditions which resulted in the cloud-condensation, are coeval ? 
And yet they are grouped together, and are linked by law. ‘The 
elements of no single phenomenon are dated alike in time and 
space. The unseen influences, whose focus is a summer cloud 
or destructive hail-storm, have met together after wanderings of 
unequal duration, in their youth and their age. They are rooted 
differently in the breadth and the depth.* And thus it is that na- 
ture is a whole, an “interwoven network,” whose threads we cannot 
number, and to whose analysis we only approximate by mean 
numerical values. Our terrestrial surface is a “ living garment,” 





* Each phenomenon, each element of each phenomenon, has its own 
space and its own time, its own form, and its own law; science is a mental 
effort to give them one space, and one time, one form, and one law. 
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‘“‘ der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid” (Gothe). No condition of its 
present superficial temperature is incompatible with organic form. 
In the polar, as in the equatorial seas, there is an infinite micro- 
scopic world.* The animal world predominates in ocean, the 
vegetable on land. ‘ The milky way” of infusorial life is made 
up, according to Ehrenberg, of organisms that are ge by 
division, and “ passes through the forms, Monas, Vibrio, Bacte- 
rium, and Bodo.” Silicious structure predominates there, as in 
the inorganic sphere. 

Plants are either solitary or social, and this circumstance, in 
connexion with their individual character, determines the phy- 
siognomy of a region. Their relations of distribution to tempe- 
rature, and their arrangement in families, has rendered it possible 
to state the numerical ratio of increase or decrease of certain 
forms, from the equator to the poles. The distribution of ani- 
mals also is related to the variations of the lines of mean tempe- 
rature. The elk lives 100 further to the north in the Scandina- 
vian peninsula than in the interior of Siberia, and exactly 
where the isochimenal line (of mean winter temperature) is 
strikingly concave. ‘The summer wanderings of the royal tiger 
are deep into the isotheral curves of northern Asia. 

The following passage alludes to the influence of animal and 
vegetable life on the character of the landscape :— 

‘« Animal organism is deficient in mass, which is still further 
withdrawn from our observation by the shifting motion of indivi- 
duals. The world of plants impresses our imagination by stationary 
magnitude ; its mass determines its age, and here alone do we find 
age paired with an expression of ever renovated strength.” —P. 371.+ 


The picture closes with a rapid sketch of the human race :-— 

‘* Dependent, if in less degree than plants or beasts, on the soil, 
and the meteorologial processes of the atmosphere, escaping more 
easily than they from the powers of nature by spiritual activity and 
a graduated intellectual odbiese, adapting itself to every climate by 
a wonderful flexibility of organism, this race participates essentially 
in all terrestrial life.” —P. 375. : 


The human race is one, but experience alone does not inform 
us if it originated in one pair. History only tells us of nations 
whose elements are tribes, bound up in rays. No reasoning, 
according to Miiller and Wilhelm v. Humbold¢, either physiolo- 
gical or philological, reaches to our first origin, or marks its 





* Comp. Ehrenberg's discovery of ae insects in polar ice. The 
discerea nivalis of snow-capped mountains,—P, 372. 

+ We can thus comprehend what our author means by “ an ennobled 
landscape painting.’’ 
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locality. And yet all reasoning converges, and points to unity. 
Each year of investigation discovers new differences which are 
swallowed up in new resemblances; and each day strengthens 
the effort “to annul the hostile barriers which prejudice and 
partial views have erected between man and man: and to treat 
all humanity as one race of brethren, as a whole which exists 
for the attainment of one object, the free development of inward 
power.”—Wilhelm v. Humboldt. 

The grand characteristic of man is language, the point in 
which “ the connection of physical conditions and spiritual force 
develops itself in multiform variety.” Here is the frontier be- 
tween the material and the moral and intellectual worlds. 
Philology has thrown great light on the characteristics of na- 
tions, but positive ethnographical studies should teach us not 
distrust but caution, in its application, by pointing out that 
different languages are sometimes spoken by one race, and that 
different races speak sometimes one language. ‘The remodelling 
of more flexible by the more inflexible and dominant tribes, or 
the influences of the “‘apytxdv puoe,” should not be forgotten. 

Those who would accuse our author of materialism or irreli- 
gion, should consider that he has confined himself rigorously 
within certain limits, marked by the concluding passage of this 
volume. 

“This arrangement of phenomena has been according to laws 
which are in part understood. Laws of another and more mysterious 
kind rule in the highest spheres of organic life: in those of the 
human race in its varied forms, its creative intellect, and evolution 
of language. A physical sketch of the universe marks the frontier 
where the spere of intelligence begins, and the distant gaze is lost in 
another world. The frontier is marked out and not overtrodden.” 

If there are any who would object to his philosophy on 
scientific grounds, let them show reason for their objection, and 
not abuse. We can only say that it fairly represents the 
opinions of eminent continental thinkers, and is not at variance 
with the soundest portion of our own insular science. A slight 
look at his references will enlighten the reader as to the sources 
from whence he has drawn. 

We do not always like his style; his sentences are often too 
long and complicated; but this is a fault almost universal 
amongst German prose writers, and less conspicuous in him 
than in many others; almost the only exceptions to this remark 
are Gothe and Lessing. We hope thatin an expected transla- 
tion from an eminently scientific quarter, these long sentences 
will be occasionally broken up, and even at times re-organized. 
A translation has been published by Balliére, of which we have 
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only looked at the title page; there stands obstinately prominent 
_ the following inscription, ‘* A survey of the general physical his- 
tory,” &c.; now as our author has devoted sundry of the above 
weighty sentences to the distinguishing between a history and a 
description, and has asserted his work to be the latter, we conclude 
that the translator is either ignorant of the language or the philo- 
sophy of his orginal. 

The position of our author in relation to the theory of “ the 
Vestiges” and the objections of certain critics, is a middle, and 
not very pregnable one. Whatever errors may be discovered 
will be corrected by analogous reasoning, and if the whole 
system were to be knocked to pieces, it would be replaced by 
one exactly similar. This must be the case wherever reasoning 
is founded on the bearings of the intellectual and material world 
on each other, through the medium of numbers. ‘The author of 
the ‘ Vestiges’ has committed the grave error of confusing the 
subjective and objective elements of his reasoning. He also 
occasionally puts nature into “ Spanish boots” in order to suit 
his purpose. His critics have committed the still graver error of 
materializing the mental, and of miscomprehending the com- 
plexity of the physical law. They have misunderstood the con- 
nection of causal and inductive reasoning. ‘They have misre- 
presented the opinions of scientific men, and the tendeney of 
scientific investigation. They have degraded nature into a dull 
succession of unlinked phenomena; and have endeavoured to 
disprove a truth which “ he who runs may read,”’ by an appeal 
to the uncertain circumstances of strata. They have broken 
(“ sorely against their will!!”) the only scientific link between 
these strata and the organic relics they contain. ‘They have de- 
tached man from the universe, and if the latter has been per- 
versely looked on, they have perverted the perversion. he 
error of the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ has been too general an 
aequaintance with loose scientific literature; the error of his 
antagonists has been too limited a knowledge of grand scientific 
views.* 





* The prince of travellers alludes in a note to those singular views 
both of cosmology and geology, so briefly indicted in the notes to the 
* Ninth Bridgewater Treatise.’ The author of that work has deduced as a 
necessary consequence of the nebulous theory and the doctrine of the ori- 
ginal incandescence of the earth—the existence of a period in its history, 
during which the larger part, if not the whole, of its waters must have 
been contained in its atmosphere—that those vapours were condensed 
in its higher regions, and descended in torrents, which must have evapo- 
rated before they reached its surface, until, by the gradual and unequal 
cooling down of that surface, these torrents must have infringed on one or 
more spots of still ignited matter; that the contact of such, materials 
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The progress of geognosy in its various branches on the one 
band, and a freer mental development on the other will slowly 
correct both. 


We are thus in a position to judge of the general accuracy of 
the theory of the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” 
by comparing it with the argument of the “ Kosmos.” The 
latter work being taken as a fair representative of the present 
state of geognostic science. We must recollect that the reason- 
ing of the former professes to be causal and historical; that of 
the latter descriptive and confined, as far as the intimate relation 
of the two permits, to an account of the unity of coeristing phe- 
nomena. ‘The first 146 pages of the former work give an 
account of the condensation of matter, on the nebular system, 
and descending to our earth, pass through the comparative chro- 
nology of the strata of its crust, in its relation to that of their 
organic contents. We do not hesitate to assert that the general 
scheme of this part of the author’s system is in accordance with 
the opinions of the most eminent European thinkers of the day. 
He is sometimes inaccurate in the statement of particulars, in- 
cautiously bold on doubtful ground, and occasionally omits 
apparent exceptions to principles laid down, which ought in 
fairness to have been alluded to. We will adduce some parallel 
passages from the two works in illustration of our meaning. In 
the ‘Vestiges’ (4th ed., p. 10) we find the following statement of 
planetary density :— 

‘“‘ The primary planets show a progressive increase of bulk. and 
diminution of density from the one which is nearest to the sun to 





in such a state, acting through thousands of years, is sufficient to scoop out 
the first, and perhaps the largest ocean beds. 

Nor is the fecundity of that theory yet exhausted. Pursuing the neces- 
sary consequences of that originally ignited state, by combining it with 
other fully admitted facts, viz., the action of atmospheric causes in wearing 
down all existing dry land; the gradual filling up of seas and ocean-beds, 
by the debris of continents; the change of the radiating power of the land, 
by the charged nature of its surface; and from these principles the conse- 

uent change in the position of the isothermal surfaces within the earth, 
the same author has deduced the gradual formation of metamorphic rocks. 
By combining, also, these principles, with the changes which must neces- 
sarily have taken place in the superficial scoria covering its fused central 
mass, by those slow but enormous alterations of the weights sustained by 
its different regions at different times; and by uniting this with the known 
ener and contraction of such matter, by changes in its accompanying 
caloric, he has solved the difficulty arising from those numerous and con- 
tinued alterations of elevation and depression of the same spot of earth, 
which no other theory bas yet approached. ; 

N.B. Lyell (‘Travels in North America’) observed eleven successive 
forests fossilized above each other in different beds. 
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that which is most distant. With respect to density alonc, we find, 
taking water as a measure and counting it as one, that Saturn is 33, 
or less than half; Jupiter 1,; Mars 33; Earth 45; Venus 54; 
Mercury 93, or about the weight of lead. Then the distances are 
curiously relative. It has been found that if we place the following 
line of rumbers:—0, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, and add 4 to each, 
we shall have a series denoting the respective distances of the planets 
from the sun. It will stand thus :— 


 ¢ 10, 16, 28 52, 100, —:196, 
ker’ Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Cc. 


He then proceeds to the nebular hypothesis. The following 
is from Humboldt (p. 96.), on the same subject : — 


‘*¢ These general observations on certain characteristic qualities of 
whole groups are not applicable with equal justice to the particular 
planets of each group, nor to the relations of distance from the cen- 
tral body tu the absolute magnitude, the density, the time of rotation, 
the eccentricity, and inclination, orbitual and axal of circling bodies. 
We have discovered as yet no inner necessity, no mechanical law of 
nature, which (as in the case of the beautiful law which links the 
squares of the time of rotation to the cubes of the major axes) shows 
a dependence of the above six elements of planetary bodies and the 
form of their orbits either from each other or from their mean dis- 
tances. Mars is farther distant from the sun, and yet smaller than 
the earth and Venus; and of all ~~ known and larger planets, ap- 
proaches nearest in its diameter to Mercury ; Saturn is smaller than 
Jupiter, and yet much larger than Uranus, &c.”—*‘ Although the 
density of all the colossal planets which are furthest from the sun is 
remarkably small, yet even here we cannot discover any regular 
succession. Uranus appears to be less dense than Saturn, even if 
we take Lamont’s smaller measurement yjg;, and in spite of the small 
differences of density of the interior planetary group, we yet find on 
both sides of the earth Venus and Mars less dense than herself.” 


Humboldt then proceeds through the other elements, and 
shows, that in none of them is there a law developed in undis- 
turbed succession connecting them with the distance of planets 
from the sun. He then adjoins the following eminently philo- 
sophical remark : — 


‘“« No general law can be discovered in this respect either in hea- 
venly space or in the inequalities of the earth’s crust. These are 
facts of nature which have come forth from the conflict of forces 
that are manifold, and have operated under conditions unknown to 
us. But that which appears to man accidental in planetary for- 
mation, is only what he cannot explain genetically. If the planets 
were formed from single rings of vapory matter rotating around the 
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sun, it is possible that the differences of thickness and density, the 
temperature, and electro-magnetic intensity of these rings occasioned 
the very different formations of balled matter, and also that the 
measure of centrifugal velocity, and small variations in the direc- 
tion of this force might have been the origin of the very varied forms 
and inclinations of the elliptic orbits.”—P. 98. 


Now both writers admit the theory of condensation, and of a 
law of development inherent in it. But their statement of the 
phenomena on which this theory is founded is very different. 
The Englishman writes pleasantly and lucidly, on simplifies 
nature by force; the illustrious German observes her in her 
complications, and yet distinguishes the law. There is, how- 
ever, on the whole, as entire an agreement on the main prin- 
ciple of this division of the subject, as could have been expected 
under the different circumstances. ‘Then follow “ general con- 
siderations respecting the origin of the animated tribes,” p. 147. 
And here we again find nearly the same conclusions arrived at 
in a different way. Both authors are favourable to the theory of 
organic development. Both are’ agreed as to the general con- 
clusions to be drawn from paleontology. ‘The author of the 
‘ Vestiges,’ &e. believes in development by generation. Hum- 
boldt, true at once to the unity and the disturbances of natural 
forces, gives as the common basis of all development the commen 
action of terrestrial law. Indeed, if we were to see organized forms 
in a state of actual apparent transition, the microscopic intervals 
which intersect this transition line at every moment would be 
unintelligible on the mere supposition of organic generation. 
Inorganic forces are the necessary links of organic changes. And 
yet the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ has on several occasions very 
nearly hit the mark. Thus he talks (p. 129) of an increased per- 
centage of certain forms as indicating an advance in the series. 
His doctrine of plurality of lines of development would result, if 
carried out logically, in Humboldt’s theory. He connects his 
hypothesis with the geography of organic nature, and treads 
here on the very verge of the cosmic method. (‘ Vestiges,’ p. 278 
—285.) We may here remark, on a fancied inconsistency that 
has been found in the author’s reasonings, viz., that according to 
his system he should have considered New Holland as an old, 
not a new country. (‘ Vestiges,’ p. 283—285.) A more com- 
plete miscomprehension of reasoning we have never met with. 
On the theory of plural lines (p. 245), and distinct organic foci 
of production, the country least developed must be the newest. 
There is, at least, no inconsistency here; and we hold up this 
as a warning to the believers in ex parte criticism. As a further 
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analogy between the two methods under examination, we quote 
the following :— 

‘* The reader has seen physical conditions referred to, as to be 
Seamer to have in some way governed the progress of the deve- 
opment of the zoological series. This language may seem vague, 
and, it may be asked,—Can any particular physical condition be 
adduced as likely to affect development? It may be answered, that 
air and light are possibly amongst the principal agencies of this 
~ which operated in educing the various forms of being,” &c. 
—P. 238. 


This is so close an approach to the very basis of Humboldt’s 
system, that we must wonder at the author’s having failed to 
strike at once into what we consider as the right path. And yet 
it is this very passage which a blundering critic has objected to 
—‘‘ Where there is light there will be eyes.”—Most assuredly ; 
and in a universe where light was no condition, there would have 
been no eyes. Perhaps the critic supposes, that were there no gra- 
vitation organic forms would nevertheless be ponderable! ‘Take 
away one condition from a universe, and its whole system is 
changed. Neither the same organic or inorganic nuclei would 
have been originally possible. We next proceed to the * par- 
ticular considerations respecting the origin of the animated tribes.” 
(p- 170). Here the author appears to represent electricity as a 
principal agent in the production of organic form—now if he 
would give up the origin of germs as a thing not understood, 
and confine himself to their evolution, we agree with him, as we 
think would Humboldt. He gives as illustrations the Arbor 
Diane, or arborescent radiation of an amalgam of silver and 
mercury under certain circumstances, and the shrub-like crys- 
tallizations of frozen moisture on windows. It has been objected 
to this, that these are a mere outward imitation of organic life, 
devoid of any inner principle of growth, mere “ aggregation,” 
&ec. This objection is again a fatal blunder; in the whole range 
of the work we are examining, whose extent is an excuse for 
occasional error, there is none so bad. Electrical radiation as- 
sumes this arborescent form where there is no (other) matter,* 
and consequently no aggregation of (other) matter. If insulated 
plates be charged either positively or negatively, then placed on 
a board (whose surface is smoothly covered with a resinous com- 
position), and afterwards removed, that portion of the resinous 
surface exposed to the electrical action will be overspread by a 





* Dry particles of air are, of course, present, but they are not aggre- 
gated. The analogy between electrical and vegetable arborescence rests 
probably on some fundamental atomic law. 
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corresponding electrical atmosphere. If we wish to render vi- 
sible the mode in which the electricity resides on this resinous 
surface, we project powders (sulphur and red Jead for instance) 
which have separate affinities for the two electricities; the pow- 
ders only adhere to such portions of the surface as are covered 
by electrical radiation, being held there by electrical attraction, 
and thus the electrical form is made apparent, as the basis of the 
visible one. This form is beautifully arborescent in the positive ; 
pyramidal, rounded, and more bulbous in the case of the negative 
electricity. And so it is with the arborescent ice on the window. 
Electricity is the designer and forerunner, the inner principle 
which is rendered palpable in this case by the frozen water, in 
the other cases by the powders, and so on.* 

In the next chapter on the * hypothesis of the development of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms” (p. 195) the author deals 
with the main question more in detail. We find him as usual 
often inaccurate in particulars, and too fond of simplifying com- 
plications, but in the main not far wrong. He states the hypo- 
thesis of development as ‘‘ an advance under favour of peculiar 
conditions, from the simplest forms of being, to the next more 
complicated, and this through the medium of the ordinary pro- 
cess of generation.” We have already examined this question, 
and need scarcely say that we consider the truth to lie in the first 
and not in the last part of the sentence. As for his diagram of 
divergent forms we think it recommended rather by its simplicity 
than its adequateness. 

Yet even here he is again near the truth, as the following pas- 
sage shows ; speaking of his doubts as to whether this universal 








* As the acarus Crossii, or horridus, has been ofien alluded to, we will 
state a few particulars on the subject, for the accuracy of which we vouch, 
These insects first appeared as excrescencies on the surface of a stone, kept 
moistened by a solution of silex, and traversed by galvanic action. It has 
been stat:d, that these apparent excrescences were the shed exuviz of the 
animal. This is untrue. The oval prominences in question were covered 
with bristles or filaments, which possessed vital sensibility. On being 
touched they contracted, and did not again protrude for a day. Their 
growth was visible to the naked eye, and indisputable. The insects that 
apparently grew thus on the stone were very soft at first, and destroyed by 
a slight touch; they afterwards hardened. The same insects appeared 
afierwards in strong solutions of nitrate, and, we believe, sulphate of cop- 
per, on platinum wires connected with the poles of a galvanic battery, and 
half an inch below the surface of the fluid. If having emerged from the 
solution, they again fell back into it, they were destroyed. ‘hey after- 
wards propagated in the ordinary manner. It did not appear that the 
original insects contained eggs, although their descendants certainly did, 
This phenomenon remains unaccounted for. 
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gestation of nature was a mere matter of time, or affected by as- 
sociated conditions he adds: 


‘‘The question may be left for further consideration; as also 
whether certain associated conditions had not some specific influence, 
apart from the central development, in producing the more external 
adaptations of the various beings to their respective spheres and 
ranges of existence.” —P. 219. 


We think that Humboldt will instruct him on this point. That 
the law of like-production is subordinate to another and a higher 
one (p. 231) we firmly believe. That the differences of animal 
organic structure are based on the suppression or development of 
organs, is neither a new, nor an unphilosophical theory. 

That the human embryo in its gradations accurately represents 
the different individuals in the scale of development is a bold 
assertion ; that there are curious analogies to this scale in the 
successive preponderance of its organs is a well-founded opinion. 
The grand scale in which the arrangement of the present animal 
kingdom is compared with the order of animals in ascending 
series of rocks and with the gradations of development in the 
foetal human brain (p. 237) is a grand leap beyond the present 
state of accurate information on these subjects. In the first 
place, the scale of the naturalists is not clearly made out. In the 
palzontological scale we only perceive the general outline—and 
the foetal question remains to be decided on. There is therefore 
in this threefold scale a possible threefold source of error. And 
yet if we regard the preponderating masses of palzontological 

ife, its main gradations are as clearly marked as might have been 

expected from the amount of our knowledge. First come the 
invertebrata in apparently confused and irregular groups; then 
the vertebrata in clearer order, ascending through fishes, reptiles, 
birds and mammals, and through the first microscopic dawn of 
present organisms to the mixture of extinct and living forms in 
the superficial deposits. No exceptional reasoning will blind the 
common sense of mankind to this grand fact. It is true that 
this scale is intersected by revolutions, as the known transitions 
of one organic substance into another are intersected by decom- 
position. It is true that the successive eras exhibit startling con- 
trasts of form, and yet the above scale, in its general outline, 
traverses them all. This charting out of hypotheses is not with- 
out its use, if received with a wholesome scepticism ; for it must 
be remembered that ‘in the affairs of this world we are saved 
not by faith but by the want of it.” 

With regard to “the connexion of the hypothesis with the 
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affinities of animals,” the basis of the argument is, we think, in- 
disputable; viz., that the genetical connexion of the various fami- 
lies and their successive existence are conformable “to the 
coming into existence of fields of life suitable to them, and to 
which they bear a reference in their organization.”—(P. 246.) 
Humboldt’s work establishes this point. ‘The main division of 
life into oceanic and terrestrial, is corroborated by geological 
evidence. And, it is as certain that the former was inferior in 
type as prior in time. ‘The author concludes this chapter with an 
attempt to connect the genetic hypothesis with the geographical 
distribution of plants and animals, and sums up his argument in 
the following way :— 


“1, That there are numerous distinct foci of organic production 
throughout the earth. 2. These have everywhere advanced in ac- 
cordance with the local conditions of climate, &c., as far, at least, as 
the class and order are concerned, a diversity taking place in the 
minor gradations. 3. Development has not gone on to equal results 
in the various continents, being most advanced in the eastern conti- 
nent, next in the western, and least in Australia, this inequality 
being perhaps the result of the comparative antiquity of the various 
regions, geologically and geographically.”—P. 285. 


He then asks :— 


“ Do not these results appear strikingly in harmony with the idea 
of such development of organisms along genealogical lines, as has 
been explained in the present work ?” 


We reply, that granting these results to be stated correctly 
(which we do not entirely assent to) we do not think that deve- 
lopment by generation does explain them. The great investi- 
gator in this field (the author of the “ Kosmos”) has reasoned on 
another method, and we think more generally, more cautiously, 
and more in harmony with the present state of science, and 
with what we would believe of the unity of all things. 

In the chapter on the “ early history of mankind” we find no- 
thing new, or that bears directly on the preceding reasoning. 
The author believes the human race to be of one stock and from 
one or at the most two localities. Neither of the Humboldts are 
agreed with him as to the sufficiency of the evidence. And the 
author himself shifts backwards and forwards as a man who walks 
in the dark. The unity of language, if established, proves the 
unity of mind and organisation in the human race, but not a 
unity of stock. The very quotation from Dr Gall, with which 
he concludes the chapter, should have told him this :— 

“It is a great mistake to suppose one people to have proceeded 
from another, on account of their conformity of manners, customs, 
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and arts. The swallow of Paris builds its nest like the swallow of 
Vienna, but it does not follow that the former sprung from the latter. 
With the same causes we have the same effects; with the same or- 
ganization we have the manifestation of the same powers.” —P. 330. 


The chapter we have just remarked on is certainly weak ; that 
on the mental constitution of animals appears to us altogether 
erroneous. The author wishes to infer from the uniformity of 
calculation as to the conduct of masses of human beings, that 
“man in the mass is a mathematical problem”—*that mental 
action being proved to be under law passes at once into the 
category of natural things” — “that its old metaphysical cha- 
racter vanishes in a moment, and the distinction usually taken 
between physical and moral annulled.”—(Pp. 338-339.) All 
this we believe to be downright nonsense. Uniformity of hu- 
man conduct under similar circumstances proves the unity of 
mental action, nothing more. The existence of mental law is a 
fortunate thing for the materialist, for on it are based all the 
arrangements he so complacently makes. No mode of existence 
is possible without law. There may be one grand law common 
to material and mental existence; it has not as yet been made 
out.* We cannot divest even matter of a substrate which is not 
matter, and the polarity of our own nature (its subjective and 
objective elements) is thus reflected back by nature. We look 
at things through a polarizing medium. The actions of animals 
are interpreted by this medium. Phrenology proves nothing 
more on this head than the acknowledged action of the brain of 
itself proves. As for the difference between mind and soul, we 
profess not to understand it. We admit that both intellectual and 
moral qualities are often hereditary, and that both improve with 
an improved social condition. All that this shows is a harmony, 
not an identity of mind with matter. That there may be some 
common law we have allowed, but it must take in inorganic as 
well as organic existence, and link them both to the world within. 
Is it not possible that the “high analysis” (its nature once under- 
stood) may lead in this direction? With regard to our author’s 
distinction between the definite and indefinite, as explanatory of 
the gradations of mind from the lowest animal forms up to the 
highest, we must remark that indefinite in the organic world is 
only another word for complexity; that the indefinite in its true 
sense is only found in the world of mind, and even here ceases to 
exist at the moment of action. The chapter concludes by repre- 
senting gravitation as the possible one and comprehensive law of 
the inorganic, development as that of the organic world. We do 





* The attempt has been made by modern German metapbysicians. 
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not think it possible to effect the radical separation of these two, 
even aS a matter of scientific enquiry; and Humboldt’s work 
confirms us in our opinion. As for the last chapter on the 
‘ Purpose and General Condition of the animated Creation,’ we 
confess that we have nothing to say about it. Science does not 
much enlighten us with regard to the subjects dealt with, and 
people seem to have come to different conclusions concerning 
them. On the whole we would most certainly recommend the 
study of both works, as explanatory or corrective of each other. 





Art. VI.—1. White’s Natural History of Selborne. A New 
Edition, with Notes, «| the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A., 
F.L.S., &e. London: Van Voorst. 1843. 


2. Essays on Natural History, chiefly Ornithology. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq., Author of Wanderings in South America. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, 2 vols. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1844. 


8. The Note-Book of a Naturalist. By E. P. Thompson. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1845. 


4. The Old Red Sandstone; or New Walks in an Old Field. 
By Hugh Miller. Second Edition. Edinburgh: John John- 
stone. London: Groombridge. 1842. 


5. The Zoologist; a Popular Journal of Natural History. 
Conducted = Edward Newman, F.L.S., Z.S., &c. London: 
Van Voorst. 1813-5. 


ERE we required to recommend a pursuit, which should 
W afford ample scope for the exercise of all the intellectual 
faculties, without necessarily overtasking any one of them; 
which would furnish the mind with a store of knowledge, easily 
acquired, and of the most enduring interest ; and which, from the 
number and variety of its objects, would continually offer fresh 
subjects for contemplation, thus extending the range of the stu- 
dent’s ideas and enlarging his mind; as a pursuit answering to 
all these conditions, we should, without hesitation, name the 
study of Natural History. 
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It must, however, be understood, that we are not here speak- 
ing of the study of systems and modes of arrangement, of tech- 
nical definitions and scientific groupings—a species of know- 
ledge which has not unaptly been termed the skeleton—the 
framework —of Natural History, necessary, indeed, to the 
science, but not the science itself; nor do we allude to that 
closet-knowledge which may be acquired from books, from the 
inspection of cabinets of preserved animals and collections of 
dried plants; all these are useful adjuncts to study, but of them- 
selves they will not make a naturalist: but the course of study 
we would recommend must be pursued among the /iving tenants 
of the fields, the woods, the waters, with the birds that fill the 
air with their gladsome songs, and the “ bells and flourets of a 
thousand hues,” which enamel the earth with their exquisite 
tints, and impart their fragrance to the pure breezes of heaven. 

A considerable degree of proficiency in this delightful science 
is by no means difficult of attainment. It is not essential that 
the student of Nature should be versed in the learned languages, 
should have at his fingers’ ends the technical definitions of 
genera and species, nor even that he should be able to give the 
scientific name of a plant or an animal. Comparatively few of 
those whose minds are capable of appreciating the beauties which 
surround them, can command the leisure required for attaining 

roficiency in this technical knowledge; but “ all can remark the 
Peautiful verdure of the fields and woods, the elegance of the 
flowers, the melodious and delightful singing of the birds:” and 
whoever can remark these beauties, can feel no difficulty in 
going one step further; he can watch the habits and manners of 
the animate members of creation ; can follow the plant through its 
various stages of development, perfection, and decay; and, by 
examining the structure of the fossil, he can trace its relation- 
ship with existing forms, although countless ages may have 
elapsed since, as a living creature, it filled the place and per- 
formed the functions assigned to it in the seale of being. 

As if inviting to an intimate acquaintance with her treasures, 
Nature displays them before us with a profusion which pro- 
nounces them inexhaustible. Materials for the exercise of ob- 
servation, of comparison, and of discrimination surround us on 
every side. Whether our attentions are directed to the animal 
or the vegetable kingdom, we need never be at a loss for sub- 
jects of contemplation. Study them closely as we may, even in 
the most familiar objects we shall ever discover new beauties; 
and wearying of these, novelties will never be wanting to stimu- 
late our energies, and lead them onward to the detection of fresh 
sources of admiration and intellectual gratification. 
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‘¢ If we look around us,” says Mr Thompson, ‘ we shall find it a 
very difficult matter to discover a barren spot. If by any devasta- 
tion such is made, it does not long remain unoccupied. Sceds are 
soon scattered over it; the downy ones of thistles, wafted by the 
winds, are the first to take root, and after these come various other 
plants, till at length the whole space is filled. Ifa rock is left en- 
tirely bare by the receding water, the minute crustaceous lichens in 
a few years entirely cover it. These dying, turn to earth, and the 
imbricated lichens now have a bed to strike their roots into. These 
also die, and various species of mosses succeed ; and when, after 
some time, a sufficient quantity of mould has been formed, the larger 
plants, and even shrubs, take root in it.”—-Note Book of a Natu- 
ralist, p. 7. 


On the same subject—the abundance of materials ever at the 
command of the student of nature—Professor Rymer Jones has 
the following eloquent passages in the introductory chapter to 
his ‘ Lectures on Natural History :’— 


“It is impossible that any person, however thoughtless and un- 
accustomed to observe the works of creation, can look around him, 
even during a morning’s ramble through the fields, without being 
struck with the number of living beings that offer themselves to his 
notice, presenting infinite diversity of form, and obviously adapted, 
by their construction and habits, to occupy various and widely dif- 
ferent situations. The careless lounger, indeed, untaught to mark 
the less obtrusive and minuter features of the landscape, sees, per- 
haps, the cattle grazing in the field ; watches the swallows as they 
glance along, or listens with undefined emotions of pleasure to the 
vocal choir of unseen feathered songsters ; and, content with these 
symptoms of life around him, passes unheeding onwards. Not so 
the curious and enlightened wanderer, inquisitive to understand all 
that he finds around him: his prying eye and mind intelligent 
not only can appreciate the grosser beauties of the scene, and gather 
fuli enjoy ment from the survey, but perceive objects of wonder mul- 
tiply at every step he takes—the grass, the trees, the flowers, the 
earth, the air, swarm with innumerable kinds of active living crea- 
tures—every stone upturned reveals some insect wonder; nay, the 
stagnant ditch he knows to be a world wherein incalculable myriads 
pass their lives, and every drop to swarm with animated atoms, able 
to proclaim the Omnipotent Designer loudly as the stars themselves. 

‘« Ts it upon the sea-shore that the student of nature walks? Each 
rippling wave lays at his feet some tribute from the deep, and tells of 
wonders indescribable—brings corallines and painted shells, and 
thousand grotesque beings, samples left to show that in the sea, 
through all its spacious realms, life still is found—that creatures 
there exist more numerously than on the earth itself, all perfect 
in their construction, and, although so diversified in shape and 
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attributes, alike subservient to the general welfare.” —Jones’s Lec- 
tures, i. 1. 


And the advantages of this pursuit are thus further set forth by 
Mr Thompson, in the Preface to his pleasing ‘ Note Book of a 
Naturalist !’ 


‘* The consequences of this pursuit, when not even carried to the 
length of a study, are self-evident, and the day has happily passed 
away in which the votarics of Nature were taunted with ridicule, 
and as addicted to childish fancies. There is a kind of freemasonry 
in the study or pursuit of Natural History ; it operates on our kindly 
affections, and in many instances opens the communication to the 
most pleasing acquaintances, which, from congeniality of dispo- 
sition, ripen into the warmest friendships. Our walks cease to be 
solitary, something there is always to observe, something to note 
down, to verify, or compare. The effect on the mind, too, is not 
one of its least advantages. * * * We admire with astonishment 
the Providence which has assigned to each thing its place, forming 
an harmonious whole, through such innumerable and inseparable 
links ; and feel, with deep humility, how richly we are endowed, 
and how great is our debt of gratitude and praise to Nature’s God. 
From casual observance in the first instance, we are led on to serious 
contemplation, and higher feelings are awakened, which operate in- 
fluentially on the mind and conduct. I have even noticed as a se- 
quence, that kindness of disposition, consideration for others, and a 
greater calmness of mind, become the portion of the admirer of the 
works of Providence: he rises from the perusal of the book of 
Nature a better man.”—Pref. viii. 


Seeing then that the study of Natural History is recom- 
mended to our notice by so many excellencies, we might have 
supposed that the number of its votaries would be great; and 
that, as a matter of course, all who can appreciate the beauties 
of natural objects, would avail themselves of the facility with 
which a knowledge of their habits and manners may be acquired. 
This, however, has by no means been the case. Until a very 
recent period, few persons have felt any interest in Natural 
History, beyond a passing thought, elicited perhaps by the sight 
of some new or uncommon exotic, and dismissed almost as soon 
as formed. On this subject Mr Knapp has the following pas- 
sage in his ‘ Journal of a Naturalist.’ 

“Tt is rather a subject of surprise, that in our general asso- 
ciations and commixtures in life, in times so highly enlightened as 
the present, when many ancient prejudices are gradually flittin 
away, as reason and science dawn on mankind, we should meet wit 
sv few, comparatively speaking, who have any knowledge of, or 
take the least interest in, Natural History.” 
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And why was this? To what are we to attribute this apathy 
towards a pursuit capable of repaying the devotion of its fol- 
lowers with an inexhaustible jm of pleasures of the purest 
character? Apprehension of ridicule, and the fear of being 
taunted with a love for childish fancies, may have had their 
share in deterring many from evincing a taste for the study of 
Nature; but the principal cause, we believe to have been the 
practice so long prevalent of enveloping everything relating to 
science in a cloud of mystery, by the employment of a language 
understood only by the duly initiated few. ‘Thus the majority 
of persons, believing that to be a naturalist it was necessary to 
understand the language used by writers on Natural History, 
despairing of ever arriving at the pinnacle of wisdom, were con- 
tent, if they noticed such things at all, with admiring the beauty 
of a butterfly, or enjoying the fragrance of a flower, without 
earing to know anything about the habits of the one or the 
structure of the other. 

Since Mr Knapp wrote the passage above quoted, a better 
state of things has been brought about. The ancient belief, that 
what was dark must necessarily be wondrous deep, has gradually 
been yielding to the conviction, that scientific truths might be 
taught in language which all could understand. Hence the for- 
mation of societies and associations for the study of Natural 
History in all parts of the kingdom; the delivery of popular 
lectures, and, above all, the publication of popular books on 
every branch of Natural Science. We believe that these po- 
pular works—notwithstanding that many of them are mere com- 
pilations, with no pretensions to originality, and not seldom got 
up by inexperienced hands, and merely for the purposes of trade 
—have served most materially to foster and encourage a taste for 
the subject of which they treat, and that more especially among 
the younger members of society. Various, indeed, are their 
merits, and so great their number, that it were a hopeless task 
to attempt any analysis of the whole. Brief notices of a few 
may not, however, be unacceptable to our readers. 

Among these popular publications, White’s ‘ Natural History 
of Selborne’ stands pre-eminent for its originality, the purity of 
its style, and the delightful freshness of the descriptions of rural 
seenes and their rural accompaniments, with which every page 
abounds. In this book there is no display of learning, although 
White was a learned man, corresponding with learned men ; he 
was well versed in the systematic lore of his day, yet in his delight- 
ful letters systems and technicalities are kept in the back-ground 
as much as possible ; all is plain and straight-forward ; everything 
evinces a perfect absence of art—even the ars celare artem has 
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no place in the pages of the imperishable ‘ Natural History of 
Selborne. The grand secret of the immense degree of popu- 
larity attained by White’s ‘Selborne’ is this—its author studied 
Nature. His highest ambition seems to have been to become 
the faithful chronicler of Nature’s works, as observed by himself 
in the now classic scenes of his beloved ‘ Selborne.’ The result 
has been, a book which has met with a greater number of readers 
and admirers than almost any other work on Natural History 
which was ever written ; and we know of no other on the same 
subject which has passed through so many editions. Not the 
least elegant of these is that recently published, with notes by 
the Rev L. Jenyns; this edition is embellished with some beau- 
tiful wood-cuts, and is alike worthy the fame of the author, 
and creditable to the well known good taste of the spirited 
publisher. 

Next to White, the highest place among popular writers on 
Natural History unquestionably belongs to Mr Waterton. 
Widely different as are his writings from those of White in 
point of style, they throughout evince the same love of Nature, the 
same kindly spirit, the same freshness of thought and originality 
of idea, and the same inartificial mode of treating the subject ; 
and no one, we think, would for a moment hesitate to place, 
side by side in the foremost rank, White’s ‘ Selborne,’ and Wa- 
terton’s ‘ Wanderings’ and ‘ Essays on Natural History.’ 

Mr Waterton’s remark, that “ Ornithology, when divested of 
hard names and a crabbed system, is an easy and a pleasant study,” 
applies with equal force to every branch of Natural History, and 
is high —— in favour of our position, that these same hard 
names and crabbed systems are by no means essential to that 
science. ‘To us the delightful pictures of the ‘ Wanderings ’ are 
none the less attractive for being unfettered by systems, nor are 
the ‘ Essays’ less instructive for not being filled with hard 
names. 

In one respect White and Waterton differ widely. In no part 
of the ‘ History of Selborne’ do we remember to see a word 
about the author’s politics; on the other hand, Mr Waterton 
scruples not to give us a taste of his political opinions on every 
suitable occasion. He is a thorough-paced free-trader; and the 
following short extract will show how amusingly he draws po- 
litical illustrations from Natural History subjects. 
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“(THE POWERS OF VEGETATION. 
“In those good days of old, when there were no corn factors in 
England to counteract that part of our Redeemer’s prayer,—‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread,’ by hoarding up vast stores of grain, 
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until mouldiness and vermin have rendered it unfit for the use of 
man, there stood at Walton Hall a water-mill, for the interest of the 
proprietor and the good of the country round. Time, the great 
annihilator of all human inventions, saving taxation and the national 
debt, laid this fabric low in ruins some sixty years ago; and nothing 
now remains to show tie place where it once stood, except a massive 
millstone, which measures full seventeen feet in circumference. The 
ground where the mill stood having been converted into meadow, 
this stone lay there unnoticed and unknown — by the passing 
hay-maker) em the period of the mill’s dissolution to the autumn 
of the year 1813, when one of our nut-eating wild animals, probably 
by way of a winter store, deposited a few nuts under its protecting 
cover. In the course of the following summer, a single nut having 
escaped the teeth of the destroyer, sent up its verdant shoot through 
the hole in the centre of the procumbent millstone. 

“ One day I pointed out this rising tree to a gentleman who was 
standing by; and I said, ‘If this young plant escape destruction, 
some time or other it will support the millstone, and raise it from 
the ground.’ He seemed to doubt this. 

‘Tn order, however, that the plant might have a fair chance of 
success, I directed that it should be defended from accident and 
harm by means of a wooden paling. Year after year it increased in 
size and beauty ; and when its expansion had entirely filled the hole 
in the centre of the millstone, it gradually began to raise up the mill- 
stone itself from the seat of its long repose. This huge mass of 
stone is now eight inches above the ground, and is entirely supported 
by the stem of the nut-tree, which has risen to the height of twenty- 
five feet, and bears excellent fruit. 

“ Strangers often inspect this original curiosity. When I meet a 
visitor whose mild physiognomy informs me that his soul is 7 
against the stormy winds of politics, which now-a-days set all the 
world in a ferment, I venture a small attempt at pleasantry, and say, 
that I never pass this tree and millstone without thinking of poor old 
Mr Bull, with a weight of eight hundred millions of pounds round 
his galled neck ;—fruitful source of speculation to a Machiavel, but 
of sorrow to a Washington.” —‘ Essays,’ 2nd Series, p. 22. 


The greater number of the Essays in the first series originally 
appeared in Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History.’ The 
second series owes its appearance to Mr Waterton’s goodness of 
heart, it being an ‘unsolicited donation” to the widow of the 
late Mr Loudon. ‘This, however, is but a solitary instance of 
the wanderer’s usual benevolence of disposition ; and if he some- 
times gives expression to feelings of an opposite description, it 
is only when his veracity is impeached—a_ pardonable weakness 
in one who is said never to have told a falsehood. 

Among the popular books which have greatly contributed to 
the diffusion of a taste for Natural History, we may more particu- 
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larly mention Professor Rennie’s volumes on Birds and Insects 
in the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ Knapp’s ‘ Journal 
of a Naturalist,’ and ‘ Jesse’s Gleanings’: these have been so 
long before the public, that it is unnecessary here to make any 
comments on them. Mr Thompson’s ‘ Note-book of a Natu- 
ralist’ is in many respects a worthy successor to Mr Knapp’s 
volume, though produced under different circumstances, and 
differing greatly in style and matter. Like Gilbert White, Mr 

napp seems to have passed the greater portion of his time in a 
secluded country village; hence his Journal abounds in pleasant 
notices of “ birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things.” Mr 
Thompson, on the other hand, has been a traveller; and the 
interesting book he has published seems really what it professes 
to be, a selection from his journal of such passages, original and 
quoted, as the author judged would contribute to the amusement 
of his fellow-naturalists. 

The author has well said that “there is a kind of freemasonry 
in the study or pursuit of Natural History:”’ and we can our- 
selves bear testimony to the general readiness of naturalists to 
contribute to the collections and to increase the pleasures of their 
fellow-students by communicating information. He says :— 

‘* As a traveller through a considerable portion of Europe, I have 
experienced the kindest attentions from people to whom I had not 
even letters of introduction, and of whose existence I was not pre- 
viously aware, but who, as kindred spirits, met my inquiries and 
curiosity with unaffected welcome and cordiality, giving me in many 
instances solid proofs of their good-will by foreing on me some 
specimen or some object, which probably had formed the matter of 
inguiry.”—Preface, ix. 


The migration of birds is still one of the most puzzling facts 
belonging to Natural History, notwithstanding that it has for 
ages occupied the attention of naturalists. On this subject Mr 

hompson has some interesting observations. He remarks :— 


“‘ The swallow tribe, and many other species of birds, migrate 
without any apparent or ostensible cause, leaving climates in every 
respect adapted to their habits, for those which can offer them at the 
best but a ent and precarious season ; unless, indeed, they come as 
the humble instruments of an all-directine Providence, to save us, as it 
were, from one of the plagues of Egypt, by ridding us of the myriads 
of flies which would otherwise infest us. The distribution of other 
taigratory birds leads to this belief :—Storks, for instance, which 
rarely visit this country, are numerous throughout Germany and 
Holland, where frogs abound. 

* . * * * * 


These birds, the swallow tribe, and some others, return to their old 
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and accustomed quarters with each succeeding spring, re-occupying 
the old spot, and indeed, the old nest, should it not have been 
destroyed in the interim. The instinct which drives them across the 
waters is almost less to be wondered at than this effort of memory, 
for it can be called by no other name.”’—P. 56. 


As an illustration of this inherent necessity of migration, the 
author mentions some quails which he kept in confinement. In 
April and September, the months in which they make their 
passage, they became restless and impatient towards evening, and, 
although supplied with abundance of food, lost flesh. Others, 
hatched from eggs placed under bantams, were turned loose at 
the proper time: they kept near the house for a time, but 
disappeared altogether ia the autumn. The following passage 
reminds us of a similar statement by Prince Charles L. Buona- 
parte :-— 


“On the 4th of October, 1841,0n my passage across the North Sea 
from London to Copenhagen, we encountered a severe gale, and 
during the course of it a quantity of thrashes and chaffinches, and a 
solitary robin, evidently migrating, took shelter in the rigging of 
the ship; and on the 10th of the same month, while in the Baltic, 
we had robins, chaflinches, long-tailed titmice, and golden crested 
wrens. They rested for a short time, and then worked off to the 
south, flying low, as if alinost touching the water.”—P. 63. 


The injuries arising from insect ravages, resulting from a 
scarcity of birds consequent on the destruction of hedge-rows, 
has, if we recollect rightly, been experienced in England. 


“ Travellers in the north of France cannot but perceive the almost 
total absence of birds in that district. The country is open, and 
rarely broken by a hedge-row, and thus, shelter being denied them, 
they seek more favoured spots. The effect is as obvious as it is inju- 
rious, for there is no limit set to the ravages of the caterpillar, or the 
destruction of the grub. The small cabbage butterfly swarms to an 
extent which must be seen to be believed. I have seen many hun- 
dreds on the wing at one time. The cockchaffer, too, flies in 
myriads, and there are no rooks to follow the plough.” —P. 70. 


We have seen the remark, ‘“ How rarely do we find a dead 
bird!” and we have often wondered at the infrequency of the 
eccurrence. Mr Thompson has the following passage on this 
head :— 


“¢ Among such a numerous tribe of the creation, the quantity which 
perish from casualty and disease must be very great, and yet how 
varely are dead birds found. That they retire moping into thickets 
and unfrequented spots, when injury or sickness has assailed them, 
is well known, and there they perish ; but still that cireumstance can 
account for only a small portion of the mortality. Moles, vermin, 
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and many species of coleopterous insects assist in the work which 
decomposition begins, and the total disappearance of the carcass is 
soon effected ; but still we rarely find them even in this stage.”—P.74. 


A very interesting chapter on the “ Hybernation of Animals,” 
contains some further observations on migration, as introductory 
to its proper subject :— 


“If we give to the subject of the migration of animals due con- 
sideration, and reflect what would be the consequence if no animals 
ever changed their quarters, we shall find abundant reason for 
thankfulness to the Almighty Father of the Universe for the care he 
has taken of his whole family, and of his creature man in particular, 
consulting not only his sustentation, and the gratification of his 
palate, by multiplying and varying his food, but also that of his 
other senses, by the beauty, motions, and music of the animals that 
are his summer and winter visitors: did the nightingale forsake our 
groves, the swallow our houses and gardens, the codfish, mackerel, 
salmon, and herring our seas, and all the other animals that occa- 
sionally visit us their several haunts, how vast would be the abstraction 
from the pleasure and comfort of our lives! By means of these 
migrations, the profits and enjoyments derivable from the animal 
creation are also more equally divided, at one season visiting the 
south, and enlivening their winter, and at another adding to the 
vernal and summer delight of the inhabitants of the less genial regions 
of the north, and making up to them for the privations of winter. 
Had the Creator so willed it, all these animals might have been organ- 
ized so as not to require a warmer or a colder climate for the breeding 
or the rearing of their young ; but His will was that some of His best 
gifts should thus oscillate, as it were, between two points, that the 
benefit they conferred might be more widely distributed, and not 
become the sole property of the inhabitants of one climate. Thus the 
swallow gladdens the sight both of the European and the African; 
and the herring visits the coasts, and the salmon the rivers, of every 
region of the globe. What can more strongly mark design, and the 
intention of an all-powerful, all-wise, and beneficent Being, than 
that such a variety of animals should be so organized and circum- 
stanced as to be directed by some pressing want to seek distant 
climates, and after a certain period to return again to their former 
quarters ; and that this conduct should be productive of so much 
good to mankind, and at the same time be necessary, under its present 
circumstances, for the preservation or propagation of the species of 
these several animals ?”—P. 97. 


With an extract from the chapter on “The Passions of Animals,” 
we must take leave of Mr Thompson’s interesting Note-book. 

“Self-preservation seems to be an inherent principle in animals ; 
a dread of pain and suffering, and a consciousness of death, which 
consciousness must be of the highest order in some animals, since 
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they feign that death as the Jast remaining struggle for sclf-preser- 
vation, when all other hopes have failed. An implanted knowledge 
of the termination of life must exist, or its effects would not be feigned, 
nor the anxiety for safety be so paramount an object. It cannot be 
example that sets the fox to simulate death so perfectly that he per- 
mits himself to be handled, to be conveyed to a distant spot, and then 
to be flungon a dunghill. The ultimate hope of escape prompts the 
measure, which unaided instinct could not have contrived. What 
we, humanly ae call knowledge of the world, which is the 
main-spring of half our acts and plans, is the result of deep obser- 
vation of character, and of the leading principles which influence 
society ; and this would apply very me | with fox in relation to fox ; 
but the analogy must cease here, and we can only say that this arti- 
fice of the fox is an extraordinary display of high cunning, great 
self-confidence, and strong resolution. There are many insects, 
particularly the genus Elater, the spider, and the dorr beetle, which 
feign death when seized by the hand.”—P. 176. 

Having incidentally mentioned Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural 
History,’ as the medium through which most of Mr Waterton’s 
Kssays were originally communicated to the public, we should 
be wanting in respect to the memory of a talented and amiable 
man, did we omit to record our belief that the excellent periodical 
projected and so long conducted by him was the means of 
awakening and widely diffusing a love for the natural sciences. 
Some of the most eminent naturalists of Great Britain were regu- 
lar contributors to its pages; and notwithstanding that their 
communications occasionally exhibit ebullitions of feeling which 
ought to find no place in discussions on the works of nature, 
they collectively form a valuable record of the progress of Natural 
History during a period of nine years. And although several 
attempts were mole to establish other periodicals of a similar 
description, none of them succeeded. So long as the Magazine 
retained its popular character—so long as it had the benefit 
of Mr Loudon’s personal superintendence, it maintained its 
ground against inguin: eventually, however, it passed 
into other hands, became more scientific in its character, and was 
finally combined with Mr Taylor’s ‘ Annals of Natural History.’ 

For some years, as a truly popular journal, Loudon’s Magazine 
had no legitimate successor. The Annals continued to be the 
receptacle for papers of a highly scientific character, and as such, 
its circulation was necessarily confined to the scientific few of 
the cultivators of Natural History. In January, 1843, Mr New- 
man commenced the publication of the ‘Zoologist,’ a monthly 
periodical, intended chiefly for the use of out-door naturalists,— 
for those who, admiring nature without wishing to see her 
mounted on stilts, were content to record their observations in 
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plain language, such as all might understand,—in language 
which should be scientifically accurate without being pedantic ; 
in short, so far as the restricted range of its subjects should allow, 
like Loudon’s Magazine in its palmy days, it was intended to be 
the repository of facts, individually perhaps insignificant, but 
collectively of vast importance to science. ‘The conductor's aim 
was to render the ‘ Zoologist’ as much as possible like White's 
*Selborne’ in the tone of its contents ; but, in place of the sphere 
of its observations being confined to a wad parish, it was to 
include the whole kingdom, and in its circle of contributors 
to comprise all who have at heart the extension of a love of 
nature, instead of being the work ofa solitary individual. The 
idea seems to have been a happy one; for the number of contri- 
butors of really valuable information, couched in intelligible and 
popular language, has increased with each successive monthly 
issue. In addition tomany of Mr Loudon’s best correspondents, 
as well as several eminent foreign naturalists, we meet with the 
names of a host of others, who seem to have sprung into being 
simultaneously with the appearance of a suitable medium for the 
publication of their observations. It is difficult to make a selec- 
tion from a miscellany where all the articles are good: the 
following extracts will, however, convey a tolerably correct idea of 
the general style of the contents of the three annual volumes of 
the ‘ Zoologist ’ already published. 

An eminent French naturalist has given an animated descrip- 
tion of the choral dances of myriads of ephemeral flies, sporting 
their little hour of aérial existence over the waters of the stream 
in which the preceding portion of their lives had been spent. In 
Wilson’s ‘ Voyage round Scotland and the Isles,’ a similar gay 
scene of insect life is recorded as having been witnessed at 
* the Loch of Soul-seat (sedes animarum), remarkable for the 
myriads of an ephemeral fly, which forms clouds and pillars, rising 
to the height of above fifty feet, and darkening the air like a mass 
of vapour or smoke.” On reading a passage upon this occurrence 
in a critique on the book in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ the Rey. 
J. C. Atkinson, an accurate observer of Nature, was reminded of 
a like occurrence observed by himself: and we have the substance 
of his notes, made at the time, embodied in the following interest- 
ing narrative :— 

** June 15,1843. By the Whitadder. Immense clouds of small, 
very light blue—almost milk-coloured—Ephemere rose into the air. 
There were several flights or clouds at intervals through the evening, 
and they seemed to grow continually more and more dense. I am 
conscious that description must fail to convey an idea of the pro- 
digious numbers of individual insects, of which the several ‘ clouds’ 
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were composed, I may perhaps succeed in giving some notion of 
the dimensions of the later flights, by stating that they extended 
upwards as far as the eye could reach, in breadth from side to side of 
the river—not less than twenty yards; and were from one and a 
half to two or more minutes in passing me, as they moved slowly 
along in the direction of the stream. And so dense were these 
flights, that vision was interfered with; you could not clearly dis- 
tinguish an object on the further bank of the river. 

“T first noticed them between seven and eight o’clock. They were 
numerous, but not more so than some other species which are often 
seen in the evening. At this time they were dispersed in all direc- 
tions: the large a had not begun to appear; and when they 
did, it made no diminution in the number of stragglers, which, in 
fact, continued to increase as long as I remained by the river,—until 
nearly ten. 

“ My attention was first particularly drawn to them by their set- 
tling on various parts of my dress ; and about eight o'clock there must 
have been hundreds on my hat, coat, and waistcoat. In the course 
of a short time, on casting another glance at my spotted sleeve, I 
observed, in addition to the insects themselves, which were quite as 
numerous as before, a quantity of exuvie or skins adhering to the 
cloth. This led me to watch them closely: and it was quickly 
apparent that their object in settling was to find a resting-place durin 
the time about to be occupied in divesting themselves of an externa 
skin or envelope. 

‘Soon after an insect had alighted, the tail was somewhat ele- 
vated, the whisks or sete made to diverge to their full extent, and 
the end of the body energetically moved from side to side for the 
space of a minute or two. Simultaneously with this motion the fly 
continued to move backwards, apparently endeavouring to fasten its 
feet firmly to the cloth, so as to remain fixed during the approachiag 
change. When the motion of the tail ceased, the whisks lost their 
divergency, and the insect remained motionless for a few seconds. 

‘* Up to this time the wings had been in a horizontal position,— 
— as a butterfly’s are sometimes seen, when it is resting on 
a flower, or on the ground: but now they began to be first elevated 
a little, and then depressed as much as possible. This was just the 
kind of action a man, who wished to burst his coat on his back, 
would use; and it seemed to be done for that very purpose. At all 
events, it had that effect; for after it had been twice or thrice 
rg it produced a small longitudinal slit in the skin of the back 
of the fly. 

a The slit, once produced, was speedily enlarged by continuing 
the motion of the wings; and the glossy chesnut back, beneath the 
external coat of a dull light brown ‘aleon, began to appear. The 


head was now much depressed, and the back curved and elevated in 
an equal degree; the motion of the wings ceasing at the same 
instant. The next part of the process seemed to be effected without 
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difficulty or exertion. The slit extended, and the body of the insect, 
beginning with the highest part of the back between the wings, 
steadily emerged. The wings themselves, still in their horizontal 
position, were gradually drawn back, so that their anterior edges 
formed a continually 5 Hee lh angle with the sides, and at last 
became parallel with them. At this instant the head was freed, and 
raised aloft. Convulsive motions of the body and tail ensued, and 
presently wings and legs were all released at once. 

‘‘ But there yet remained to be performed what seemed to be the 
most fatiguing and troublesome part of the operation, namely, the 
extrication and elongation of the whisks. Not one of these little 
Ephemere, previously to throwing off its envelope, had whisks 
exceeding , of an inch in length; },, I should think, was about the 
length of those of the majority. But after they had cast their skin, 
their whisks generally had been so much elongated as to measure } an 
inch in length ; and some even §: those of a very few retained their 
pristine dimensions. As I have said, this part of the process 
was apparently more difficult than that which had preceded it. It 
was certainly more tedious; for in most cases it took up three or 
four times as much time, and frequently, even more than that: and 
in not a few instances, it was not completed at all, for the insect took 
flight with the husk still attached to its sete. 

‘It was while the Ephemera was striving to extricate its whisks 
that the benefit of having firmly fixed its feet to the substance which 
supported it (as above noticed) became apparent. All the force 
which the little fly could use seemed brought into requisition. The 
whisks were as unwilling to leave their sheaths as an eel, in the 
hands of an unpractised person, its skin. Their perfect extrication, 
therefore, depended upon the skin of the feet retaining its hold: 
when it yielded, the exuvie still adhered, and the flight of the insect 
was necessarily much impeded ; for they all, without exception, took 
flight almost as soon as the operation was over. From the first 
appearance of the slit until the complete extrication was concluded, 
a space of from one and a half to two minutes elapsed. 

‘There is literally but little exaggeration in the concluding sen- 
tence of the quotation from the ‘Edinburgh.’ If not ‘covered’ 
with the ‘filmy skins of the gay Ephemere,’ I had at least several 
scores, if not hundreds, attached to me; many of them so firmly, 
that they still hung on when I reached home, having walked a mile, 
and part of the way through a plantation.” —‘ Zoologist,’ 272. 


Our next extract from the ‘ Zoologist’ relates to birds, and gives 
a lively and amusing account of the proceedings of some par- 
tridges, as related by the Rev. C. A. Bury, in his excellent series 
of papers on the animals of the Isle of Wight :— 


“The partridge is tolerably abundant, I believe, over the whole 
island. I once witnessed a curious instanceof the pairing in public 
of this bird. I had heard of the rook, the heron, and the starling, 
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but not of the partridge, meeting in grave assembly to choose and 
be chosen. What I am about to relate occurred in 1837. I was at 
that time chaplain to the count ol of Hertford; and resided 
about a mile out of the town. hile on my way to do duty between 
nine and ten, one Sunday morning in February, my attention was 
arrested by unusual sounds issuing from the rising ground to the left 
of the road. I clambered up the hedge-bank, and observed, at 
about one hundred yards’ distance, partridges to the number of 
twenty-one, arranged in very nearly a circle. The clamour they 
made, very unlike anything I ever heard before or since to proceed 
from partridge throat, was sufficient to stop every passer-by. I 
thought T could distinguish one voice as if haranguing the assembly, 
which was occasionally interrupted by this strange chorus. After 
some minutes’ wonderment on my part, and on the part of suudry 
other persons who had joined me, a partridge, gentleman I presume, 
crossed the circle, and accompanied by, T lane no doubt, the lady 
of his choice, left the assembly, running off at full speed to the 
adjoining hedge-row. This was followed by the most uproarious 
applause of the matrimonial conclave. There was no longer any doubt 
as to the purpose for which they had assembled ; and I waited with 
no little interest to see the result. There was a renewed chirruping, 
as if another speech was being delivered, or, as if a second youthful 
pair was receiving a matrimonial charge from some grave sire or 
matron of the party; and presently the second pair went off as I 
have described the first pair to go, their departure being accom- 
panied as before by the most rapturous applause. The same pro- 
cess was gone through till five or six pairs had severally disappeared ; 
when, upon a general shout being raised, the rest of the assembly 
broke up, each gentleman and lady going off in different directions, 
though I oui not detect what became of the odd bird—the 
dowager possibly—I had previously counted. This was clearly a 
case of matrimonial alliance formed in public. It detained me from 
my duty full twenty minutes. On mentioning the circumstance to 
a friend. in the course of the following week, he wittily remarked, 
that possibly they were es the new marriage-act, which 
was to come into operation on the first day of the ensuing month.” 
—Id. 921. 
We must here crave leave to quote, from another book, a 
assage on plants and flowers, which, though not strictly new, 
is yet so beautiful, so true to nature, and so apposite to the 
subject we are considering, that scarcely can any apology be 
requisite for its introduction :— 

“The love of flowers seems a naturally implanted passion, with- 
out any alloy or debasing object as a motive: the cottage has its 
pink, its rose, its polyanthus ; the villa its geranium, its dahlia, and 
its clematis : we cherish them in youth, we admire them in declining 
days ; but perhaps it is the early flowers of spring that always bring 
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with them the greatest degree of pleasure, and our affections seem 
immediately to expand at the si ht of the first opening blossom 
under the sunny wall, or sheltered bank, however humble its race 
may be. In the long and sombre months of winter, our love of 
nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems closed and torpid; but, 
like them, it unfolds and reanimates with the opening ycar, and we 
welcome our long-lost associates with a cordiality, that no other 
season can excite, as friends in a foreign clime. The violet of 
of autumn is greeted with none of the love with which we hail the 
violet of spring ; it is unseasonable, perhaps it brings with it rather 
a thought of melancholy than of joy ; we view it with curiosity, not 
affection: and thus the late is not like the early rose. It is not 
intrinsic beauty or splendour that so charms us, for the fair maids of 
spring cannot compete with the grander matrons of the advanced 
year; they would be unheeded, perhaps lost, in the rosy bowers of 
summer and of autumn ; no, it is our first meeting with a long-lost 
friend, the reviving glow of a natural affection, that so warms us at 
this season: to maturity they give pleasure, as a harbinger of the 
renewal of life, a signal of awakening nature, or of a higher promise ; 
to youth, they are expanding being, opening years, hilarity, and joy ; 
and the child, let loose from the house, riots in the flowery mead, 
and is 
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‘ Monarch of all he surveys.’ 


“ There is not a prettier emblem of spring than an infant sporting 
in the sunny field, with its osier basket wreathed with butter-cups, 
orchises, and daisies. With summer flowers we seem to live as with 
our neighbours, in harmony and goodwill: but spring flowers are 
cherished as private friendships. 


+ dey 


4 * * co 4 

‘* No portion of creation has been resorted to by mankind with 
more success for the ornament and decoration of their labours than 
the vegetable world. The rites, emblems, and mysteries of religion ; 
national achievements, eccentric masks, and the capricious visions of 
fancy, have all been wrought by the hand of the sculptor, on the 
temple, the altar, or the tomb; but plants, their foliage, flowers, or 
fruits, as the most graceful, varied, and pleasing objects that meet 
our view, have been more universally the objects of design, and have 
supplied the most beautiful, and perhaps the earliest, embellishments 
of art. The pomegranate, the almond, and flowers, were selected, 
even in the dP by Divine appointment, to give form to the 
sacred utensils ; the rewards of merit, the wreath of the victor, were 
arboraceous ; in later periods, the acanthus, the ivy, the lotus, the 
vine, the palm, and the oak, flourished under the chisel, or in the 
loom of the artist; and in modern days, the vegetable world affords 
the almost exclusive decorations of ingenuity and art.’’—‘ Knapp's 
Journal of a Naturalist,’ p. 74. 


* * * 


With our next extract we bid adieu to the existing forms of 
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creation, and enter on a scene whence life has been banished for 
countless ages, but where, nevertheless, its former presence is as 
indubitably proved as if the countless host of organic remains 
were still endued with vitality—were still fulfilling their part in 
the scale of being. 

The geological formation known as the old red sandstone was 
long supposed to be peculiarly barren of fossils; the researches of 
po berg especially those of Mr Miller, have, however, shown 
that formation to be as rich in organic remains as any that has 
been explored. Mr Miller’s exceedingly interesting book on 
this formation is just the sort of work to render any subject popu- 
lar. It is written in a remarkably pleasing style, and contains a 
wonderful amount of information conveyed in an attractive form. 
The passages we have selected for quotation contain a graphic 
description of what is well styled a “ platform of death,” intro- 
duced by a beautiful and striking picture of animal life, as 
exhibited in autumn in the Moray Frith, and they show that even 
Geology is capable of affording as much pleasure and amusement 
to the general reader as any of the other branches of Natural 
History. 

It is indeed a most gratifying proof of a wonderful change of 
feeling with regard to science, that Geology, once the most dry 
and, to all but the scientific, the most uninteresting study, should 
now be a highly fashionable pursuit. So much is this the case, 
that at the annual meetings of the British Association, the geo- 
logical section always attracts by far the largest audiences of any 
of the divisions—and a very large proportion of these audiences 
are invariably ladies. ‘This may in a great measure be attributed 
to the high character of the present leaders of Geology, whose 
eminent scientific attainments and extensive learning are devoted 
to the service of a science in which, without jealousy and without 
rivalry, they harmoniously labour together for the advancement of 
the interests of their common bond of union. One of these emi- 
nent authorities, Mr Murchison, has said that “he had seen some 
of Mr Miller’s papers on Geology, written in a style so beautiful 
and poetical as to throw plain geologists like himself into the 
shade.” Beautiful and poetical ! who, a few years ago, would have 
dreamed of seeing such epithets bestowed on descriptions in any 
branch of Natural History, especially in Geology? Dr Buckland 
alse says of Mr Miller—* That wonderful man described these ob- 
jects with a felicity which made him ashamed of the comparative 
meagreness and poverty of his own deseription in the ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise,’ which had cost him hours and days of labour. 
He would give his left hand to possess such powers of description 
as this man, and if it pleased Providence to spare his useful life, 
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he, if any one, would certainly render the science attractive and 
popular, and do equal service to Theology and ime ol That 
this high meed of praise was well merited, the readers of Mr 
Miller’s most interesting book will unhesitatingly acknowledge, 
and the following graphic sketch will, we are sure, be perused 
with pleasure :-— 


“In middle autumn, at the close of the herring season, when the 
fish have just spawned, and the congregated masses are breaking up 
on shallow and skerry, and dispersing by myriads over the deeper 
seas, they rise at times to the surface by a movement so simultaneous, 
that for miles and miles around the skiff of the fisherman nothing may 
be seen but the bright glitter of the scales, as if the entire face of the 
deep were a blue robe spangled with silver. I have watched them at 
sunrise at such seasons on the middle of the Moray Frith, when, far 
as the eye could reach, the surface has been ruffled by the splash of 
fins, as if a light breeze swept over it, and the red light has flashed 
in gleams of an instant on the millions and tens of millions that were 
leaping around me a handbreadth into the air, thick as hail-stones in 
a thunder-shower. The amazing amount of life which the scene 
included has imparted to it an indescribable interest. On most oc- 
casions the inhabitants of ocean are seen but by scores and hundreds : 
for in looking down into their green and twilight haunts, we find the 
view scouted by a few yards, or at most a few fathoms; and we can 
but calculate on the unseen myriads of the surrounding expanse, by 
the seen few that occupy the narrow space visible. Here, however, 
it was not the few, but the myriads, that were seen,—the innumerable 
and inconceivable whole,—all palpable to the sight, as a flock on a 
hill-side ; or at least, if all was not palpable, it was only because sense 
has its limits in the lighter as well as in the denser medium,—that 
the multitudinous distracts it, and the distant cludes it, and the far 
horizon bounds it. Ifthe scene spoke not of infinity in the sense in 
which Deity comprehends it, it spoke of it in at least the only sense 
in which man can comprehend it. 

“ Now, we are much in the habit of thinking of such amazing mul- 
tiplicity of being,—when we think of it at all,—with reference to but 
the later times of the world’s history. We think of the remote past 
as a time of comparative solitude. We forget that the now unin- 
habited desert was once a populous city. Is the reader prepared to 
realize, in connexion with the lower old red sandstone,—the second 
period of vertebrated existence,—scenes as amazingly fertile in life as 
the scene just described,—oceans as thoroughly occupied with being 
as our friths and estuaries, when the herrings congregate most abun- 
dantly on our coasts? There are evidences too sure to be disputed, 
that such must have been the case. I have seen the ichthyolite beds, 
where washed bare in the line of the strata, as thickly covered with 
oblong spindle-shaped nodules as I have ever seen a fishing-bank 
covered with herrings ; and have ascertained that every individual 
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nodule had its nucleus of animal matter,—that it was a stone coffin in 
miniature, holding inclosed its organic mass of bitumen or bone,— 
its winged, or enamelled, or thorn-covered ichthyolite. 

‘¢ At this period of our history some terrible catastrophe involved 
in sudden destruction the fish of an cra at least a hundred miles from 
boundary to boundary, perhaps much more. The same platform in 
Orkney as at Cromarty is strewed thick with remains, which exhibit 
unequivocally the marks of violent death. The figures are contorted, 
contracted, curved ; the tail, in many instances, is bent round to the 
head ; the spines stick out; the fins are spread to the full, as in fish 
that die in convulsions. The Pterichthys shows its arms extended 
at their stiffest angle, as if prepared for an enemy. The attitudes of 
all the ichthyolites on this platform are attitudes of fear, anger, and 
pain. The remains, too, appear to have suffered nothing from the 
after attacks of predaceous fishes : none such seem to have survived. 
The record is one of destruction at once widely spread, and total so 
far as it extended. These are proofs that whatever may have been 
the cause of this catastrophe, it must have taken place in a sea un- 
usually still. The scales, when scattered by some slight undulation, 
are scattercd to the distance of only-a few inches, and still exhibit 
their enamel entire, and their peculiar fineness of edge. The spines, 
even when separated, retain their original needle-like sharpness of 
point. Rays well nigh as slender as horse-hairs are inclosed un- 
broken in the mass. Whole ichthyolites occur, in which not only all 
the parts survive, but even the expression which the stiff and threat- 
ening attitude conveyed when the last struggle was over. Destruc- 
tion must have come in the calm, and it must have been of a kind by 
which the calm was nothing disturbed. In what could it have ori- 
ginated? By what quiet but potent agency of destruction were the 
innumerable existences of an area, perhaps ten thousand square miles 
in extent, annihilated at once, and yet the medium in which they had 
lived left undisturbed by its operations ? Conjecture lacks footing in 
grappling with the enigma, and expatiates in uncertainty over all the 
known phenomena of death. -s 8 ” ° . * 
Tt is rarely that disease falls equally on many different tribes at once, 
and never does it fall with instantaneous suddenness ; whereas in the 
ruin of this platform, from ten to twelve distinct genera seem to have 
been equally involved: and so suddenly did it perform its work, that 
its victims were fixed in their first attitude of terror and surprise. 
I have observed, too, that groups of adjoining nodules are charged 
frequently with fragments of the same variety of ichthyolite ; and the 
circumstance seems fraught with evidence regarding both the original 
habits of the creatures, and the instantaneous suddenness of the de- 
struction by which they were overtaken. They seem, like many of 
our existing fish, to have been gregarious, and to have perished to- 
gether, ere their crowds had time to break up and disperse.” —P. 266. 


Thus eloquently does the author discourse of the wonders of a 
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science which is, as it were, but a thing of yesterday—wonders, 
too, which he himself has had no small share in diselosing. Mr 
Murchison, speaking of the author, observes that, “ with no other 
advantage than a common education, by a careful use of his means 
he had been able to give himself an excellent education, and to 
elevate himself to a position which any man in any sphere of life 
might well envy.” Mr Miller has no exclusive spirit. In the 
very outset of his admirable book he addresses working men. 
He shows them what is their true policy, and their proper way to 
acquire power: he demonstrates that there is necessarily no 
connexion between a life of labour and unhappiness; and in a 
delightful narrative, details his own experience from his first 
morning’s laborious work in a quarry, through his various scenes of 
discovery, up to the period when he was able to take his stand 
among the highest and most eminent of the cultivators of the 
science of Geology. 

And the path pursued by Mr Miller is open to all. The 
riches of nature are inexhaustible, and lie within the reach of 
every one who has but the will to appropriate them. In every 
branch of Natural History there are still immense regions 
unexplored; and even in those fields of research which have been 
the most minutely examined, vast treasures are yet concealed, 
waiting but for the removal of the veil by which they are hidden 
from general view. The wonders of the different kingdoms of 
nature already revealed invite inquirers to penetrate yet more 
deeply into their mysteries, and are an earnest of the beauties 
still to be disclosed. These wonders and beauties are not the 
exclusive property of any station or condition of life: they are 
attainable by all who may perseveringly seek them out. ‘¢ It 
eannot be too extensively known, that nature is vast and 
knowledge limited, and that no individual, however humble 
re om or acquirement, need despair of adding to the general 
und.” 

Then with regard to the nomenclature of Natural History. 
It is not absolutely necessary for the student to know and em- 
ploy the names applied to the different individuals he may be- 
come acquainted with in his researches: although this knowledge 
is desirable, in order that a more exact idea of the object referred 
to may be conveyed when we desire to communicate our know- 
ledge to others, or to compare our own attainments with those 
of our fellow-students. What Mr Miller says in reference to 
the nomenclature of Geology, may, with equal propriety, be said 
of that employed in the other branches. Speaking of the names 
given by Agassiz to the fossils of the old red sandstone, he 
observes : — 
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““ Some of my humbler readers may possibly be repelled by his 
names: they are, like all names in science, unfamiliar in their 
aspect to mere English readers, just because they are names not for 
England alone, but for England and the world. I am assured, 
however, that they are all composed of very good Greek, and 
picturesquely descriptive of some peculiarity in the fossils they desig- 
nate. * * * * The name is a condensed description. But theagh 
all his names mean something, they cannot mean a great deal; and 
as learned words repel unlearned readers, I shall just take the liberty 
of reminding mine of the humbler class that there is no legitimate 
connexion between geology and the dead Janguages. The existences 
of the old red sandstone had lived for ages, and had been dead for 
myriads of ages, ere there was Greek enough in the world to furnish 
them with names. There is no working man, if he be a person of 
intelligence and information, however unlearned in the vulgar 
acceptation of the phrase, who may not derive much pleasure and 
enlargement of idea from the study of geology, and acquaint himself’ 
as minutely with its truths as if possessed of all the learning of 
Bentley.”—P. 60. 


But we trust enough has now been said to show, that while 
Natural History is in nowise beneath the notice of the wise and 
learned, an intimate knowledge of it may be attained by the 
humblest and most unlettered. Our few extracts will demon- 
strate that Natural History possesses its romance and its 
poetry. Indeed, Natural History, apart from its technicalities, 
is most intimately allied to poetry, the most charming passages 
in the works of the poets being drawn from natural objects. 

But there is one view of Natural History of a much higher 
order than that which refers solely to the mere pleasure we may 
derive from the study. No one who rightly considers the beau- 
tiful variety of structure observable in the numerous individuals 
composing the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but must per- 
ceive that by inducing a corresponding variation of habit, these 
modifications perfectly adapt the different tribes to their respec- 
tive stations. The next step should lead to the conclusion, that 
this adaptation of structure to situation cannot be the effect of 
chance ; and that it must have been designed by an intelligence 
infinitely superior to anything of which we are cognizant in the 
material world. But amidst all this variety there is also abun- 
dant evidence of uniformity; all things are governed by the 
same general laws, modified indeed to suit the various circum- 
stances of being, but all evincing an adherence to the same 
a plan. In this way the study of every branch of Natural 

istory leads to the conclusion, that there is one all-wise and 
all-powerful being, by whom all things were created, and by 
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whose laws they are still governed and directed. In the beau- 
tiful language of Paley,— 


‘“‘ Every organized natural body, in the provisions which it 
contains for its sustentation and propagation, testifies a care, on the 
part of the Creator, expressly directed to these purposes. We are 
on all sides surrounded by such bodies; examined in their parts, 
wonderfully curious ; compared with one another, no less wonder- 
fully diversified. So that the mind, as well as the eye, may either 
expatiate in — and multitude, or fix itself down to the inves- 
tigation of particular divisions of the science.” 


In either case the effect will be the same—that of impressing 
on our minds the conviction that all the varied operations and 
works of nature proceed from one and the same intelligent 
agent. 


“We can observe marks of a common relation, as well to one 
another as to the elements of which their habitation is composed. 
Therefore, one mind hath planned, or at least hath prescribed, a 
general for all those productions. One Being has been 
concerned in all.” And “ if one train of thinking be more desirable 
than another, it is that which regards the phenomena of nature 
with a constant reference to a supreme intelligent Author. To have 
made this the ruling, the habitual sentiment of our minds, is to have 
laid the foundation of everything which is religious. The world 
thenceforth becomes a temple, and life itself one continued act of 
doration.” 
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Art. VIIL.—1. The Narrow and Wide Gauges considered ; 
also, Effects of Competition and Government Supervision. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


2. The Gauge Question. Evils of a Diversity of Gauge and 
their Remedy. By Wyndham Harding. Weale, High Hol- 
born. 


. Railway Record, 1845. 


4. Martin’s Thames and Metropolis Improvement Plan, to em- 
bank the River Thames and preserve the Sewage. Ridgway. 
1842. 


. Thames Embankment and Railway Prospectuses. Central 
Terminus. 


6. The Railway System and its Author, Thomas Gray, now of 
Exeter. A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. By Thomas Wilson, Esq. Chevalier de L’Ordre 
Neerlandais. London: Effingham Wilson. 1845. 


7. Observations on a General Iron Railway, or Land Steam 
Conveyance, to supersede the Necessity of Horses in all Public 
Vehicles: Showing its vast superiority in every respect over 
the present pitif methods of Conveyance by Turnpike Roads 
and Canals, ith Plates and Maps illustrative of the plan. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London. 1820. 


Yipee or months have elapsed since, in these pages,* we 
recorded our opinion of the unwise course pursued by 
railway directors in seeking to maintain a mnie of trans- 
port at high rates, regarding only their own apparent interest, 
and treating the public pocket as their oyster—to be opened by 
force at their shone Earnestly did we warn them against 
the evil of this course, and the certainty of competing lines 
being the result. Earnestly did we counsel them to improve 
in every way their machinery, and reduce their wasteful ex- 
penditure : cutting down their charges to the public to one half, 
and as much lower as possible; maintaining the same rate of 
dividend by doubling their traffic. We warned them against 
the fallacy of their amalgamation plans, and the universal odium 
they would produce if they could be used for the purpose of 
oppressing the public by the denial of new and competing lines. 

ur words fell on deaf ears; innumerable ropes of sand were 
contrived ; clasping hands disguised hating hearts; agreements 
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were signed and broken ere the ink was dry; cupidity strode 
onwards blindfold, and fell into pitfalls. And what now is the 
result ? 

High prices have been maintained, till competition has been 
stimulated to the projection of new lines more direct than the 
old ones; and then, when it was too late, down dropped the 
fares. With the reduction the traffic increased, and vekts also, 
but too late to destroy competition. London and York direct, 
and London and Manchester direct, claim a share of the traffic 
that now passes over the rails of the London and Birmingham, 
and sooner or later they will have it; but not, therefore, , it 
follow that the London and Birmingham will lessen their total 
amount of traffic. Day by day, year by year, it accumulates 
like a rolling snowball, and will continue so to do so long as 
materials shall exist in our land to work up for various uses. 
No truth is more certain than that railways create or rather 
induce traffic, and every fresh line, unless a direct parallel at a 
very short distance, must help to increase the traffic of others. 
Small is the respect we can entertain for railway rulers, when 
we contemplate their seeming utter ignorance of all philo- 
sophic rules of conduct; wasting thousands on thousands in 
fruitless opposition to the public advantage; wasting the very 
means which, if rightly applied, would enable them to improve 
their arrangements and reduce their fares. The money thus 
expended is of little consequence—it merely changes hands ; 
the waste is of the mass of intellect engaged a ignorant direc- 
tors in legal strife—hired to impede progress—to prevent the 
execution of works important to the community. Engineers and 
lawyers engaged in battle array for the pettiest of all squabbles 
—not even a pretext for the truth—only a desire for victory, 
whether it be to achieve, or to prevent the achieving, of useful 
work. 

In this struggle the railway department of the Board of Trade 
has sustained damage. Put to execute a task beyond human 
power, it has been unintentionally an instrument for railway 
jobbing. Neither hands nor heads were adequate in number to 
execute the amount of work, and yet it was expected that the 
work should be done in secrecy, and with accuracy. That com- 
mittees of the House of Commons have reversed the decisions of 
the Board of Trade is of little moment, and the unquestionable 
benefit remains to the public, that personal transport in a shel- 
tered carriage can now be obtained at a maximum of one penny 
per mile. And as the Board is still to retain its position of 
standing counsel for the public, we have no doubt that it will 
ere long obtain the concession, that as many of these cheap car- 
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riages as the public may require shall be attached to every train. 
Nor will any very long time elapse ere the same accommodations 
will be obtained at one halfpenny per mile. ‘The savings yet to 
be made in expenses are obvious and palpable. 

The groundwork of objection made by the old lines to new 
ones is futile. It springs from a cramped perception. ‘The 
earliest railways were made for the specific purpose of commu- 
nication between two distant towns of large traffic—as Liverpool 
and Manchester, and the intermediate communication was but 
little heeded. The subsequent lines were constructed on similar 
principles, and for such traffic is the battle now waged. The 
true value and uses of railways has not yet dawned on men’s 
minds. They are the future streets of the coming time, when 
horse and foot transit shall be nearly extinct: when the conquest 
of time and space, by steam or other power, shall have made in- 
tercommunication perfect between every farm, village, town, and 
manufactory throughout the island ; when the industrious races, 
no longer j Po away by high or uncertain rates of transit, shall 
people the whole borders of the lines; when farms and manu- 
factories shall work in unison, and contribute to increased re- 
sults; when the most improved labour among processes shall be 
applied to the production of food as well as other articles. 

This principle is obvious, and may be thus illustrated :—'The 
value of Regent street does not consist in its being the line of 
transit between Waterloo place and the City road, but in being 
the medium of communication with numerous wealthy buildings 
on either side. Take away the buildings, and the street would 
become a comparatively insignificant road. And these houses 
have been built because there exists facilities for the supply of 
water, fuel, and provisions. ‘Take up the water-pipes, and break 
up the road, the result would at no distant period be analogous 
to one of ‘* Sultan Mahmoud’s ruined villages.” 

Crowded cities have been a result of slow and expensive 
transit, and therefore highways, on the old system, have not 
become lines of farms, factories, and dwellings. But for this, 
water-pipes would have been laid throughout. With the advent 
of railways the difficulty ceases, and towns may expand, for ten 
miles of railway are but as three miles of omnibus. Our rail 
ways will become streets of detached buildings, factories, dwell- 
ings, and farms, so soon as their uses shall be rightly appreciated ; 
that the petty profits of distant transit shall merge and be over- 
whelmed in the huge gain to be wrought out from the land 
which bounds them ; that the suicidal process of high fares shall 
be abandoned, which, like heavy turnpike tolls, deter the public 
from their territories. 
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There would doubtless be a difficulty in having frequent stop- 
pages on main trunk lines where high speeds are used, but this 
may be easily surmounted where there is much transit both of 
goods and passengers. No two rates of speed should be permitted 
on account of the risk thereby involved. If goods are to travel, 
they should travel at the same rate as the passengers, unless the 
passengers were confined to day transit, and the goods to the 
night. But the true mode would be to have four lines of rails, 
two for goods and two for passengers. The goods lines would 
serve for slow transit and frequent stoppages, and at this con- 
clusion we are satisfied the main lines must arrive at last. It 
may be urged that they would be costly, but what of that, if the 
amount of transit be in proportion ? hat if it should turn out, 
as we have no doubt it would, that it would be worth while to 
construct a railway without regard to transit, and solely for the 
sake of the existence and cultivation along its borders. 

The first settlers in a country usually select for their abodes 
the banks of navigable rivers, because they there find water and 
cheap transit ; good valley land for cultivation, and the forest trees 
for fuel and other purposes. ‘The hills are mostly avoided, 
because thereon few of these conveniences are found. ‘The valley 
is a natural level, but the railway is an artificial level, which may 
he carried along the hill sides as well as along the valleys, and by 
art we can supply all other essentials. We can lay water mains, 
liquid manure mains, and gas mains, along the whole length of the 
lines ; and with carriages and waggons for the transport of persons, 
fuel, and other necessaries, over the surface, what more can we 
require to form perfect settlements ? 

On the old highways the stations or posting-houses usually 
_ served as stables, inns, and farms. On railways the same system 

might be continued on improved principles. It is allowed on all 
hands that, for frequent stoppages, stationary power with atmos- 
pheric traction is preferable to the locomotive—if upon no other 
principle—that one-fourth the strength of roadway is sufficient for 
the atmospheric principle, as compared with the locomotive. It 
has been objected to stationary engines, that much power is there- 
by wasted, inasmuch as the steam is kept constantly up at pres- 
sure, while it is only required at intervals. But, properly applied, 
there is no need for waste; the power may all be economically 
applied to farm and other purposes. 

In applying to parliament for an atmospheric, or indeed any 
other line, powers should be taken to purchase a mile in width of 
land on either side the railway, to apply improved cultivation 
thereon, with factories at intervals. ‘The engines at the stations 
would be central positions, at which to carry on improved farming 
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and gardening, independent of times and seasons, and with the 
minimum of human drudgery. On the thousand-and-one uses to 
which steam power could be applied in such circumstances it were 
needless to dwell. Combined with the enormous facilities to be 
afforded by the exceeding cheapness of glass, the effects will be 
almost marvellous. If a proof were needed of the cramped vision 
of our railway makers as to the uses of railways, it would be found 
in the charge made by the opponents of the atmospheric principle, 
that the surplus power of the stationary engines must be wasted, 
as if in a thickly-peopled country, with intense energy at work, 
any surplus power would long lie waste without uses being 
devised for it. Whether the atmospheric principle be adapted for 
long lines and great speeds, is a problem yet to be solved; but 
there can be no question as to its preference where frequent stop- 
pee are required. ‘The question of its superior economy we 
have treated in a former number, and we have not yet met with 
any reason why we should change the opinion we there expressed. 

For long lines and high speeds it is essential that stoppages 
should not be frequent. Such lines are merely connecting links 
between distant places, and may be regarded as express lines. But 
they should be bordered by lines for frequent stoppage, upon the 
same principle in which streets in towns are laid out—a roadway 
for the fast-going vehicles, and footpaths for the slow-movin 
pedestrians. Were there no footpaths —were pedestrians obliged 
to traverse the same road as the vehicles, numerous accidents would 
occur, and such is the case where fast trains are intermingled with 
slow ones. 

In all farm cultivation, as in factories, transit is one of the most 
costly items. No farms laid out on the ordinary plans, with mere 
highway transit, could compete with farms laid out along a line of 
railway, any more than a hetor with distant cartage could com- 
pete with one situated on a canal or railway, and ultimately, when 
the uses of railways are thoroughly apprehended, all new farms and 
factories will be located thereon ; and in self-defence, the —s 
farm and factory owners must construct railways along their roads 
and streets. Where the mountain cannot come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go tothe mountain! Upon this principle we feel 
assured that ere long the system will commence of laying down 
lines of rails along all the borders of highways, communicating 
with the various farms. 

A stationary engine should be as much the central moving 
power—the nucleus of a farm—as of a factory. No factory of any 
——— is now constructed without an engine, and the factory 
st 


is the centre of a neighbourhood of greater or less extent. Sup- 


posing a railway to be constructed through a line of factories, the 
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engine power of those factories might be used for the purpose of 
atmospheric traction during meal times, exhausting a receiver for 
that purpose. And thus in farm districts the power need only 
be applied to road purposes when required, using it for farm pur- 
poses at all other times. 

Hitherto it has been the practice to consider agriculture and 
manufactures as two distinct branches of human industry, with 
separate interests. We hold this to be an entire fallacy, not 
merely for the mercantile reason that workmen are the farmer’s 
customers, but as still more important on account of economy in 
production. ‘The reason why an apparent rivalry and belief in 
— interests has grown up, it is not difficult to point out. 
Workmen on a farm are spread over large spaces—workmen in 
factories occupy little space, and within buildings. When ma- 
chinery was first applied to handicraft operations, it was by the 
aid of water power. The position of the water power determined 
the localities of factories,—and thus grew up manufacturing 
houses. It was convenient to have workmen closely congre- 
gated—indeed it was impossible they should be otherwise ; and 
when steam power rendered water power comparatively valueless, 
by its superior cheapness and convenience, other customs re- 
mained the same. Unconsumed coal and fuel wasted in smoke 
added their deteriorating effects to crowded and miserable hovels, 
and thus a race of white or dirty savages were generated, con- 
spicuous chiefly for low cunning and mere ere habits, except 


in cases where the intellect and humanity of their employers were 
considerably above par. 

And if this smoke nuisance were to continue as a necessary 
concomitant of steam power, agriculture and factories must ne- 
— continue in isolation. Nay more—steam power would 


be precluded altogether from the service of agriculture. But it 
is not so, and notwithstanding the injudicious attempt lately 
made to put down smoke according to law, there is abundant 
hope that it will be accomplished be individual interest. We 
have heard that Muspratt, of Liverpool, afflicted that town for 
many years with an intolerable nuisance from his chemical works 
in a gaseous form, and that after his removal was procured, either 
by law or concession, a simple mode was discovered of convert- 
ing the noxious gas into a valuable article of commerce. And 
very similar to this has been the succession of processes with gas 
tar. 

So also will it be with smoke. The produce of combustion is 
the food of plants. ‘The mass of combustion takes place in towns 
where there are no plants. When it shall take place in the neigh- 
bourhood of plants, smoke will be turned to account, like other 
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materials; or what is the same thing, perfect combustion will be 
ensured—for smoke is merely a result of imperfect combustion. 
In railway locomotives prepared fuel is used, from which the 
smoke material has been Sinan off by previous burning. In other 
words, the equilibrium of the gases has been nearly adjusted to 
induce clear combustion. It is a well-known fact, that definite 
quantities of certain gases are essential to combustion, so perfect as 
to burn the whole amount; and it seems to us that a far less waste- 
ful process than coking, would be to make artificial fuel, by com- 
bining various kinds of coal in such proportion as to obtain the 
due admixture. For centuries we have been in the habit of wast- 
ing our small coal at the pit’s mouth. Of late, artificial fuel is made 
from it—in one mode by uniting it with gas tar—in another, by 
a self-acting cement; but probably the best mode would be 
simple pressure, or pressure and percussion combined, such as 
gag pile-drivers would produce. ed oe admixture, 
and with fitting machines, artificial fuel might be thus produced, 


perfect in its chemical composition, and of the best mechanical 
form, to ensure perfect combustion. 

We have heard an objection made to the atmospheric principle 
of railway, on the ground of the great disfigurement of th 


e coun- 
try, and especially of rural beauty, by the constant recurrence 
of tall chimney-stalks. And there is no doubt that, disguise 
them as we might, they would remain unsightly ; a steeple or a 
tower, however lofty and ornamented, would, if used as a chim- 
ney; age ye an unpleasant effect. Recurring at a in- 
tervals, the sameness would be painful, however we might try to 
vary the forms, and the cost would be great, both of construction 
and repairs. The objection has great force, but we think it 
might = obviated, even under present circumstances, by the 
adoption of various plans.. ‘Two ea might be used,—the 
main fire of coal,—and a second fire of coke, at such a distance 
in advance of the first that the smoke could be burnt in passin 
over or through it. But we think the true method will be found 
in the preparation of smokeless fuel, chemically and mechanically 
arranged, as we have pointed out. With regard to draught to 
compensate for low chimneys, we think blowers may be resorted 
to. A small portion of power might thus be wasted, but it would 
be compensated for in other modes, such as saving in chimney 
and repairs, and other important objects which we shall point 
out at a future time. 

The = line may be considered the first of the atmospherics, 
as regards their sodlenion to purposes of great utility, the 
Dalkey being little more than ‘a bit of amusement.” The 
House of Lords has thrown out the “ Portsmouth Direct” for 
the present, and thereby given time for maturing the Epsom, 
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Were we counsellors to the Epsom, we would go seriously to 
work to put the value of the atmospheric principle beyond all 
dispute. We would pay no heed to long lines or short lines, to 
greater or less speed ; we would disregard the question of dis- 
tant transit altogether. We would procure a well or under- 
ground tank to be made to receive the liquid contents of the 
sewers, either of Croydon or of the Deptford marsh. By sta- 
tionary engine power we could force this sewer water through a 
line of pipes along the course of the railway to the next sta- 
tionary engine, used for working the line, in the neighbourhood 
of which land fit for agricultural purposes, could be found. We 
would then, by means of the engine power, force the sewer 
water up a stand pipe precisely similar to the mode used by the 
water companies for high service. Having secured, on lease or 
otherwise, a sufficient extent of ground proportioned to the sup- 
ply of sewer water, we would apply it to the land in the mode 
thus described in Martin’s ‘Thames Embankment and Metropolis 
Improvement Plans,’ p. 17. ~ 


‘¢ The consideration which I have so long given to this most im- 
portant subject, leads me here to propose a system of distributing 
the manure, which appears to me to be greatly superior in economy 
and efficiency to the foregoing, or to any at present in use :—it is to 
apply the well-known principle of fluids finding their level :—thus, to 
convey the sewage in its most fluid state, by means of pipes, from 
the principal receptacle or great sewers, and to then pump it up into 
a small receptacle or Hydraulic Tower of sufficient elevation, from 
which a pipe should descend, and be laid down into the centre of the 
tract to be manured. A cock and strong caoutchouc cloth hose, 
with one or more small branches, should be attached to the extre- 
mity of the pipe, and a swivel cock placed at the junction of the 
branches to allow of their being easily moved round ; by these means, 
each hose being guided by a man, the manure could be turned on, 
and projected in every direction in the same way as the firemen dis- 
charge water upon a fire; and, without moving the main hose, a 
space of three miles in circumference could he manured with only 
one half-mile of iron pipe, the same hose serving to manure the 
whole tract, and be then readily transported to another locality.” 


The value of this system may be understood from the fact that 
land in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh has risen in value from 
2/. to 20/., 30/., and 40/. per acre, as meadow land, by the sim- 
ple application of sewer water, by which means four and five 
annual crops of grass are obtained.* One cause of the value of 











* We quote the following from the prospectus of a company about to 
carry out Mr Martin’s plans. 


“ The great value of Liquid Manure, when applied to fertilize the land, has long 
been known and acknowledged, and of late the importance of the subject has been 
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this Edinburgh land is its proximity to the city. But land 
bordering a railway, is, if the railway be rightfull Y applied, 
equally available at ten miles distance as ordinary land at one. 

To this same station we would lay down a main of water-pipes 
from the most eligible supply along the whole course of the 
line; and we would also lay down a main of gas-pipes. 

At the station, we would enclose on the omen lan of an 
ordinary railway terminus, from two to four acres of land in a 
square form, with brick walls, say —- feet high. The roof 
to be in spans of fifty to sixty feet, formed of iron, and supported 
on iron columns. ‘The whole of this we would cover in with 
hail-proof glass, a process that will be ultimately cheaper than 
slating, at far more durable. In Belgium, we believe, at this 
time glass for green-house purposes is sold at the rate of ten 
shillings per hundred superficial feet, weighing fourteen ounces 
to the foot. We are much mistaken if the two railway magnates 
who have just established a glass-work in Sunderland will not 
produce it cheaper than this. 

Around the outer wall we would erect dwellings of two floors, 
leaving four gateways into the inner square. ‘The exuviz from 


rendered more obvious by means of Treatises on Agricultural Chemistry, and the 
experience of numerous enlightened persons who have used it on their farms and 
estates ; more especially at Edinburgh, where lands that were previously worth 
but from 5s. to ll, per acre have, by means of it, been brought to yield a net rent 
of 20/. to 301. per acre per annum. In regard to the drainage of populous towns, 
it assumes a still more important aspect ; for, besides the value of the sewage as 
manure, there is the great advantage of preventing the nuisance inseparable from 
the ordinary discharge of drainage, viz—by polluting the waters, and contami- 
nating the air, to the great injury of the public health, In the metropolis these 
considerations become of incalculable moment. To prevent evils, and to realize 
benefits, both of immeasurable extent, are results so important to the welfare of 
the community, than any plan which is calculated for their attainment may justly 
claim the support and co-operation of the public: and it must be gratifying to 
know that such a plan can be effected, with advantage also to those who may un- 
dertake its execution. The subject has been carefully investigated and considered, 
both scientifically and practically, and the result is, that a Company is now in the 
course of being formed, to effect the important object of conveying the Liquid 
Manure from the Sewers of London, to fertilize the surrounding country. 

“ Without entering into details, it may suffice to state that a Plan has been 
matured, with the co-operation of several eminent Agriculturists, Engineers, and 
others conversant with the various bearings of the subject, upon which specific 
calculations have been made; and it appears that the Liquid Manure from the 
Sewers may be supplied by pipes and engines to the extent of about thirty miles 
round London, at the rate of 100 tons per acre per ainum, at 3d. per ton (or IL 5s, 
per acre), and that at this price it will yield a very liberal profit. 

“ The scheme will eventually embrace the whole of the Sewage on both sides of 
the Thames ; but it is proposed at first to limit the operations to those comprised 
in King’s Scholars’ Pond and Ranelagh Districts, which will suffice for distribution 
over upwards of 100 square miles, comprising a large extent of poor lands, particu- 
larly susceptible of improvement.” 
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these dwellings would be carried by pipes to a common receptacle 
to be applied to the purposes of manure, so ne prepared 
on the ion of Liebig as to neutralize all odour. The number 
of dwellings surrounding an enclosure of four acres would be 
about eighty. Assuming four grown persons for each, the 
exuvize would be equivalent to manure the heavy corn crops of 
one hundred and sixty acres of ground, and be worth 300/. per 
annum or more. 

The internal building or green-house would thus be very 
cheaply attained. The external walls would be gratuitous, as 
being part of the houses, and the central columns would serve as 
rain conduits; the ground would require no paving or laying, 
and the only real cost would be the roof. 

The application of this large green-house would be for the 
production of vegetables in the winter time. Four acres thus 
enclosed and sheltered would be multiplied in value many fold. 
Produced on the very verge of the railway, the crops could be 
gathered and delivered direct into the markets of the City within 
an hour of cutting. At other periods the external land could be 
applied to the same purposes. 

For all these arrangements the steam-engine would be a most 
valuable adjunct. The waste steam would warm the green-house 
and the dwellings, and would serve the purposes of cookery, 
either in a general kitchen or separately. ‘The condensation 
water would supply baths, and thus be rendered available for 
irrigation purposes. It would serve also for washing clothes, 
and the steam would serve for drying them. 

‘The question that will be asked is, “ How will all this pay ?” 
We answer that it will pay better than a railway. Each house 
will be worth 4/. per annum in exuvie, which would pay all the 
interest on the inner enclosure or green-house. The next ques- 
tion will be, “ Who will occupy the dwellings?” We answer 
that there will be manyfold more applicants than dwellings. 
The railway will ultimately communicate with the City and 
Hungerford market. Many thousands of persons are there in 
those neighbourhoods, who would think the millennium come, if 
told that they could have houses warmed, ventilated, gas-lighted, 
thoroughly drained and supplied with hot and cold water in a 
healthy country district, transit included, for less money than 
they could obtain the same for in London. Our pages will not 
afford space for all the calculations, but we are satisfied that those 
interested would find it a “paying speculation,” more secure 
than a railway. We are satisfied that, with such arrangements, 
no long time would elapse ere the washing, cooking, and domestic 
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services of the whole establishment would merge in one general 
body of servants, precisely like the establishments at club-houses. 
A school for the children would be a matter of course. 

At intervals between the atmospheric stations it would be 
advantageous to place factories, involving no nuisances, such 
factories having sidings to the railway. In all cases we suppose 
the smoke nuisance to be abolished. Say that a cotton mill or 
silk mill were established, all the exuvize would be pumped away 
to the = land, and the waste steam and condensation 
water would be applied to baths and numerous other purposes. Con- 
tiguous to such factories should be the establishment of dairies, well 
built and thoroughly warmed and ventilated, so that the cows would 
never be exposed to bad weather. Feeding houses for sheep 
and other animals should be established on the same principles, 
slaughter houses being contiguous, fitted to preserve the greatest 
cleanliness by an abundant supply of hot and cold water, the 
washings being applied to irrigation purposes. Milk, meat, and 
vegetables thus produced on the borders of the railway, in the 
very finest condition, would be conveyed to town at the mini- 
mum of cost, and in the highest state of freshness and preservation. 

In thus interspersing Retnsive and farms—always regarding 
the steam-engine as a sine qué non for the nucleus of each—a 
most important advantage is gained. The same persons may 
apply themselves either to farm work or factory work, as the 
demand may be greatest. In the winter the factories would 
have the preference, in the summer the farms, and at all times it 
would be easy to obtain abundant hands for gathering in the 
harvest; and we think it probable that a large enclosed space, 
roofed with glass and warmed and ventilated, will ere long be 
considered an essential adjunct to every farm, for the purpose of 
drying hay and corn during a wet harvest time. During the 
late gloomy weather it would have been well appreciated. 

Thus far we have treated the atmospheric question as one of 
production combined with a country residence for tewnspeople 
with small incomes. We think, however, that there is yet more 
to be done for the wealthy. On a healthy spot, say Epsom 
Downs, we would erect a similar glazed enclosure as a winter 
garden and walk for the inhabitants of surrounding villas. If the 
neighbourhood increased, a school and a lecture room, a library, 
an ee a theatre, should be added to the establishment; but 
in all cases a steam-engine or steam-engines should be the 
sources for warming, ventilation, and baths. We can imagine 
that all the luxuries procurable at the —_— houses of the 
wealthiest landholders might thus be achieved at a moderate 
cost. With large neighbourhoods even Chatsworth might be 
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eclipsed. With double glass roofs a very small quantity of fuel 
would suffice to warm a conservatory of very large size. 

It must be obvious that on such a plan the whole road would 
rapidly become a system of detached buildings; for the a 
of obtaining water and fuel at every point would remove all 
obstacles. It would be worth the while of the inhabitants to pa 
an annual rate to the road makers, and throw it open to all 
dwellers on the line. 

The carriages for working such a line should be simple, but 
large platforms on many wheels, not less than ten feet in width 
and sixty feet in length, with a breast protection at the sides 
and ends, capable of covering in at pleasure. These platforms 
would serve for goods or standing passengers. On other plat- 
forms, one of which might constitute a train, first or second class 
bodies might be placed, when required, to suit the traffic. 

We think it must be obvious that a railway constructed on 
such a principle could have no danger to apprehend from the 
abstraction of its traffic, and need be at no expense to soe 
rivals. And were such a system put in practice on the Epsom 
line, no legislature could possibly deny a Portsmouth and Lon- 
don direct, or indeed any other line that might be asked for. 
To deny a line for such purposes, would be equivalent to denying 
the right to grow food. 

The only objection we are aware of that can be taken to the 

lan we have sketched is, that it is newma defect which we are 
persuaded will be amended. Butitis not new, except as a whole. 
The details of it are to be found in numerous instances and places. 
We have simply combined existing practices to work them out on 
the large scale, instead of in detached portions individually ; and 
we are quite sure that parts of our plan are applicable to cities. 
Why one single building should not supply warmth as well as gas 
and water to a number of buildings, we are at a Jost to imagine, 
and we apprehend it will ere long be accomplished. 

And if the principles we have Tid down be sound ones, why 
should not new lines be made to carry out these principles thereon, 
as well as putting them in practice on existing lines? If our views 

be correct, the time will come when railways will be made for the 
purpose of bringing land into cultivation, when every two miles of 
and will be intersected witharailway throughout the whole country. 
If this be so, where is the wisdom of the men who are expendin 

money in millions merely to oppose fancied rivals? Where is 
the use of crushing an opponent at ten miles’ distance, when two 
or three other Jines are sure to intervene subsequently? If we 
cast our eyes over the map, we cannot resist the conviction that 
cvery mile of highway will ultimately be replaced by two miles 
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of railway. We cannot but laugh at the opposition to the Lon- 
don and York by the London and Birmingham, while perhaps 
at the very time a new line is in contemplation between both. 
As the conviction grows that the railway is not the mine—that 
the land is the true mine—and the railway is but the access to 
the mine, this sort of absurd opposition will diminish and disap- 
pear. When the country shall be intersected with lines, travellers 
will have choice, and choose the cheapest. Nor can amalgamation 
prevent this. Amalgamation with two may be practicable, but with 
twenty it will be impossible. Our advice to all railway owners 
is to work economically, and do the best they possibly can for 
the public, seeking only to gain about 5 per cent. on their fixed 
plant, and about 15 per cent. on their working — Any other 
principle must result in competition and loss. Any extra profit 
must grow from land and buildings on the line of road, and not 
from transit. We prefer the toll at Hungerford bridge, because 
it is a shorter cut than Waterloo; but if it were a much higher 
toll we might prefer going round about. These are the same 
opinions we expressed last year, and which we now quote to 
existing shareholders :—. : 

‘¢ But you must be ever on the alert to disarm opposition by lower- 
ing prices as competition threatens. We believe that no competitors 
in good times will be content with less than from 15 or 20 per cent. 
in a business of skill and capital combined. But remember that this 
20 per cent. can only be on the competitive working of the line, not 
in the direct capital sunk in the road. The value of that will vary 
with other freehold property. If you are wise enough to disarm 
opposition by fairly meeting the case, your road will increase in 
value by the buildings and manufacturers that will congregate to it, 
and the rent of it may be worth 5, 10, or more per cent., as a fixed 
investment, as it will be surrounded by a host of friends interested in 
its prosperity. Keep up your suicidal prices, and you will ‘kill 
your goose for the sake of the golden egg.’ Your line will be grass- 
grown, and be christened in future times the ‘ Railway Folly.’— 
‘ Westminster Review,’ No. 82. 


Since this was written the London and York was projected, 
and when the projectors began to raise a formidable front, and 
not till then, the London and Birmingham began to lower their 
rates of fare. We again quote from the ‘Westminster Review’ :— 

‘‘ The choice bits of the Report of the Select Committee on Rail- 
ways will circulate after a while in cheap publications over the length 
and breadth of the land, and every man engaged in manufactures, 
commerce, and agriculture, will find out what is the amount of 
impediment you present to his operations.” 


From the Report of the last half-yearly meeting of the Lon- 
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don and Birmingham, we quote the Chairman’s corroboration 
of this our opinion :— 

‘Nor do I find fault for one instant with those opponents of ours, 
the ironmasters of Staffordshire, who took advantage of the principle 
then laid down, in order to obtain that which they thought would be 
a substantial benefit to themselves. Whether they were right or 
wrong in that expectation, time alone can prove. Experience, how- 
ever, is certainly against them, for in all large undertakings of a 
similar character, such as Water Companies, Gas Companies, and 
Dock Companies, an increased number of companies has invariably 
led to combination and increased charge. But, gentlemen, while I 
am not entitled to express wonder at the proceedings of the iron- 
masters, who had a right to encourage competition if they thought 
it likely to be beneficial to them, I must express my extreme surprise 
at the conduct of others who were also opposed to us on that occasion. 
Gentlemen, the ironmasters might fight against us on the principle 
of competition; but what are we to say when we find existing 
railway companies—the Great Western and the Grand Junction— 
acting on the same principle? (Hear, hear.) In their case also time 
alone can show whether they have acted wisely or not; but, assu- 
redly, it was a course of conduct on the part of these two companies 
which could not have been contemplated by us.”—‘ Railway Record.’ 


It assuredly could have been contemplated, and a sound poli- 
tical economist, even a shrewd merchant, would take it for granted 
that competition will ever go on while any pecuniary gain appears 
to reward it. Nothing can keep down competition except a 
reduction of profits so low as not to tempt cupidity. One thing 
indeed we can suggest for the consideration of Messrs Hudson 
and others, who think it desirable to unite surplus profits in new 
paying branch lines, in order to keep out interlopers. It is this :— 

Get an act of Parliament to purchase two strips of land one 
hundred yards in width, north and south, and east and west, 
through the centre of the island, and charge your own rate of 
toll to all persons and goods passing over the barrier. 

Nothing short of such a plan will “hedge in the cuckoo” of 
monopoly, and we augur little success from such tactics as the 
following, proposed by the Chairman of the London and Bir- 
mingham :— 

“Gentlemen, while we do not forget the duty we owe to the 
public, it is our duty also, as far as possible, to protect your interests; 
and with that view it is the intention of your j ~aeenat 4 in the course 
of the ensuing year, and in conjunction with influential parties in 
various districts of the country, to bring forward several projects 
which we think will not only materially tend to the defence of your 


own line, but add considerably to your resources.”—‘ Railway 
Record.’ 
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“Defence of the line!” Nothing can defend it but economy 
and low prices. If the “several projects” are in themselves 
paying projects, it will be well to practicalize them: otherwise, 
let who will do it, a loss will ensue. The most direct main lines 
between important towns will command a certain preference over 
indirect ones, but not at higher rates of fare, and every year will 
add to the choice of the m in the number of routes they can 
take. The highest speeds, the lowest rates of fare, the best line, 
the easiest carriages, the greatest safety, and the most complete 
— management, are the only securities that can henceforth 

e taken against successful competition. Looking at the map, 
we find that the highways leading northward from London are 
very numerous, while as yet there exists but one railway mono- 
polizing the whole of the traffic. 

In the ‘Westminster Review’ of September last is the follow- 
ing recommendation to railway directors :— 

‘¢ Do with your carriages as the publican of old was recommended 
to do with his measures—fill them! They will bear at least double. 
Cut down your fares to one-half at once, and show the public that 
you are in earnest.” ; 


This recommendation has been more than borne out: the 
London and Birmingham have reduced their fares about 25 per 
cent., and have carried about 57 per cent. more passengers. They 
have reduced their goods tolls also, and have increased the 
amount 35 per cent. And while the public have thus benefited, 
the company have increased their profit, and divided a net 10 
per cent. per annum, leaving a large nest egg for future contin- 
gencies. On the Brighton line we find similar results. We quote 
from the speech of the intelligent Chairman :— 


“ We have, also, in the course of the half-year, made a reduction 
in the fares, and the result has been highly satisfactory. This 
change took place on the 15th of June, about seven weeks ago; and 
I tind, on comparing the receipts for these seven weeks with the 
corresponding period of last year, an increase on the gross traffic of 
25 per cent. (Hear, hear.) Looking to this fact, and also to the 
result of two years ago, when a more extensive reduction of fares 
took place, it appears to me that your experience has done much 
towards establishing one very important principle—that moderate 
fares are more profitable to a railway company than high fares. 
_— hear, hear.) I believe this is now an established principle, 
or we see that most railway companies have done so, or at least 
have given notice of their intention to do so. I therefore congra- 
tulate you, gentlemen, on the success which has attended the trial 
of the principle in this company. I think it is of the greatest 
importance that this should be generally understood. Let it be an 
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acknowledged fact that low fares are for the interest of railway 
companies, and it will be more effectual than all the provisions as to 


maximum rates and charges which could be crammed into an act of 


Parliament. (Hear, hear.) Having said thus much on the subject, 
it will not, I am sure, surprise you to hear that the directors have 
it in contemplation to make a still further reduction. When this 
will take place, and what will be the extent, I cannot say, nor 
indeed anything beyond the simple fact that we have a further 
reduction in contemplation; the directors will probably, as is 
natural, be guided by the experience of our last reduction.” 


We will venture a prediction that, ere three years are come 
and gone, the maximum fares on the Brighton line will be 13d. 
Id. and 4 for the respective classes. Fortunate will be the lines 
whose directors resist the temptation to make too great profits. 

In our assumption that lens will be made for farm and 
factory purposes, without regard to distant transit, we do not con- 
template the costly kind of structure shown by the examples of 
the Birmingham and the Great Western. In most cases such 
lines might follow the course of the country, avoiding the neces- 
sity for constructing either bridges or tunnels. In the year 1831 
Sir William Molesworth caused a survey to be made at his own 
expense for a railway between Bodmin and Wadebridge, in 
Cornwall, for the purpose of carrying sand from the sea shore to 
manure the land. This line, fourteen miles in length—a single 
line of rails with numerous sidings—cost when made, including 
two acts of Parliament, two locomotive engines, and forty car- 
riages, 2,450/. per mile. We have no doubt that in these days 
similar lines might be realized under 2,000/. per mile. 

In the ‘ Westminster Review ’ for last September some of the 
defects in the mechanical arrangements of railways are thus 
pointed out :— 

‘1, Want of tractive registering gauges to the trains. 2. Want 
of free rolling movement in the wheels and axles of the carriages. 
3. Excessive weight of construction. 4. Imperfection of bearing 
springs. 5. Imperfect construction of wheels and tyres. 6. Imper- 
fect buffing and traction apparatus. 7. Imperfect brakes. 8. Im- 
perfect balance aud top-heaviness. 9. Imperfections of locomotives.” 


The friction of the axles of a — lubricated with oil, 
is, by the experiments of Nicholas Wood, 4lbs. per ton. The 
friction of a railway carriage newly adjusted is stated by the same 
authority to be 9lbs per ton; 5lbs per ton representing imper- 
fection of construction, causing the wheels to slide instead of 
roll. We must here quote again from the ‘ Westminster’ :— 

‘«‘ Experiments with choice railway carriages have, however, 
given a result of nine pounds per ton resistance, which is usually 
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assumed as a standard. We are satisfied that in practice the 
resistance of carriage trains will be found far more than this; but, 
strange to say, on no line of railway has any plan been adopted for 
verifying the resistance to traction in daily traffic; a question on 
which so large an amount of economy depends: a matter absolutely 
requisite for the purpose of holding a check over carriage builders 
and carriage maintainers.” 


Since this was written, a private gentleman of public spirit 
has, at his own cost, been making experiments on a line of rail- 
way, anda short time back he informed us that the result was as 
follows. ‘The railway in question has uo level planes, and the 

radients are about one in three hundred. Up these gradients 

e has found the resistance to be 28lbs. per ton. Down the 
same gradients the resistance is 16lbs. per ton—average on the 
level, 22lbs. per ton. ‘The resistance, therefore, is about 75 per 
cent. more than the assumed standard. ‘The resistance of the air 
in these cases our informant states to be nearly ni/, as he verified 
it by a proper machine. 

This is a statement of loss so monstrous that it behoves all 
directors to cause a proper verification to be made. Seventy- 
five per cent. excess in traction represents a corresponding 
increase in the weight of the engine, in the strength of the rails 
and roadway, in maintenance of way, in consumption of fuel and 
water, and in wear and tear of moving machinery of all kinds, 
engines, carriages, and waggons. 

The retarding powers in railways are friction and gravity. 
It is of little use to neutralize gravity by gradients approximating 
to levels, if we are to waste all the results in surplus friction. 
It is to us inconceivable why this state of uncertainty as to the 
work done by the engines is suffered to continue. In the old 
time of the highways, the dumb beasts told the story of surplus 
friction by plain and palpable loss of muscle, exhaustion, and 
death. ‘lhe engines, when overworked, maintain to the common 
eye the same external form, and excite no general commiseration ; 
but the excessive expenditure in the repairing-shops tells the 
tale to the engineers. Why are they thus overworked? Because 
the trains they draw do not “ follow ;’—they are a kind of irre- 
gular sledge, holding back the engine, if our informant be 
correct, with a surplus friction equal to 75 per cent. beyond the 
assumed standard of resistance, and nearly six times the amount 
of simple axle friction assumed as a standard by Nicholas Wood. 

There is a great fallacy in assuming a standard of resistance of 
trains from experiments with single carriages at comparatively 
slow movement. It may be thus illustrated:—A river with slow 
movement meanders in a serpentine course, and runs smoothly 
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round the prominent points. If the speed of the river be greatly 
increased by floods, it will sweep away the prominences and 
plough the bed into new channels with violent waves and oscilla- 
tions, thus absorbing much of its gravitating power. And thus 
with a train of carriages. With slow movement the coned wheels 
adapt themselves to such irregularities of the rails as do not strike 
the common observer, but are palpable enough to the expe- 
rienced eyes of the mechanician. But at high rates of speed, the 
wheels dash against the prominences, the carriages oscillate, 
being literally tied to the wheels, and an enormous amount of 
ounphes friction is thus generated. 

Recent circumstances corroborate this statement. The strides 
made by the Great Western towards the north, and the greater rate 
of speed obtained on the wide gauge stirred up the emulation of 
the narrow gaugers, and the wheels of the “ slow coaches”’ were 
ordered to revolve more rapidly. The result was that the top- 
heavy four-wheel carriages swayed and oscillated fearfully, to 
the dissatisfaction of passengers, and the small four-wheeled 
engines would have “gone and done likewise,” but that, like 
cab horses tied to heavy carriages, their kicking was in vain. 
They could not keep the “pace,” and heavier engines were 
constructed on the six-wheel principle, weighing from sixteen to 
twenty tons with their load of coal and water, and with so much 
pressure on the driving-wheels, that it is stated by Mr Stephen- 
son the rails are now tasked to their uttermost; that all has 
been attained on the narrow gauge that can be accomplished on 
the broad, and that if it be desired to attain greater speed, it will 
be necessary to relay the whole lines with heavier rails and sub- 
structure. 

But these heavy engines have not rendered the trains steadier, 
and it is found absolutely necessary for the express trains to 
abandon the use of four-wheel carriages, and take to those on 
six wheels, and this on a line where the force of four-wheel 
bigotry could no further go. But we think it is problematic 
whether a thorough reform will be accomplished; it will, most 
probably, only be a palliative. The mechanical principles are 
clear. A moving body travelling at great speed will oscillate if 
it be top-heavy, 2. e., unless the length and width be considerably 
in excess of the height, and upon this principle we should be 
= to see railway carriages constructed, forty feet in length 

y ten in width. In such a carriage the points of support, i. ¢., 
the wheels, would be multiplied in number, which would increase 
the steadiness without interfering with the pliability of the 
—— The most unsteady carriage would be on a single 
wheel; a more steady one, a pair of wheels; three wheels would 
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be still more steady; and four yet more so. But a four-wheel 
carriage has the disadvantage in case of one of one-wheel striking 
an obstacle, or getting into a hole, of pitching and oscillating 
diagonally. But with a carriage on six wheels, three out of the 
six must get into holes simultaneously, ere pitching can be 
induced, and this is a result against which there are many 
chances of its not taking place. And so on with eight or more 
wheels. The greater the number of the wheels, the greater will 
be the steadiness, and the greater also will be the safety; for the 
breaking one wheel out of four involves the overturn of the 
carriage, whereas the breaking one or two wheels out of six or 
eight is of comparatively little importance. All that is requisite 
in long carriages of this description is to provide for the lateral 
sliding of the central wheels, to enable them to pass curves with 
facility, a safer and better arrangement than the plan in practice 
of leaving the central wheels of engines without flanges. 

As regards the important item of brakes, we are not aware of 
any improvement or modification since last year, of the mis- 
chievous practice of setting the wheels fast and suffering the 
peripheries to slide on the rail, thus destroying their circular 
form, involving continuous shocks and wear and tear of the 
carriages, and increasing the resistance to draught. 

On the subject of locomotive engines we have, after lon 
watching, formed an opinion which we think will be sanctinilical 
at some future time, unless they are wholly superseded by the 
atmospheric principle of traction. Weare accustomed in common 
parlance to speak of four-wheel engines and six-wheel engines, 
while in truth, as regards their propelling powers, they are 
simply two-wheeled engines in the one case, provided with a 
pair of wheels at one end, and in the other case at both ends, for 
the purpose of balancing them; in both cases the principal part 
of the total weight being borne on the driving ied with 
the object of procuring adhesion. The four-wheel principle was 
a very imperfect one, inasmuch that, with the occasional jerk of 
the train, the front wheels were at times lifted off the aie like 
“a poodle dog with his tail curled too tight ;” and, under certain 
circumstances, the wheels so lifted were Tiable to descend off the 
rails, and thus produce accidents. The six-wheel engine is less 
liable to this, because the hind wheels serve as a spur to prevent 
the front ones from lifting. 

The mode of propelling by a single pair of driving wheels is 
open to the objection that they crush the rails by their great 
weight,—some of the last made engines having probably twelve 
tons weight on a single pair of wheels. In the traction of goods 
trains four-wheel engines are occasionally used with the wheels 
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coupled together, so that all four wheels act as —? wheels. 
In some districts six coupled wheels are used, so that there are 
six propellers. But in practice it is found that engines with six 
coupled wheels are only adapted for slow rates of travelling, and 
that, if worked fast, they will grind on the rails without pro- 
pelling. The principle of this is precisely the same as that of 
the increased friction of trains at high speeds, which we illus- 
trated by the example of the river. 

Another disadvantage of the locomotives is, that the centre of 
gravity is carried so high, by the boiler being placed above the 
axles, as to incur the danger of oversetting in case of a prom a 
rail. When the cylinders are in the smoke-box, and cranked 
axles are used, especially with driving wheels of large diameter, 
this evil is increased to the utmost. _It is as bad as an old-fashioned 
top-heavy stage coach. It is true that the engine has no skittish 
or nervous horses to cause it to rock, but there are other causes 
at work. ‘The alternate pull of the pistons on either side has an 
effect like that of a boat not rowed evenly, but with the oars 
dipping alternately. ‘Thus the power of the steam applied to 
one side of the engine tends to draw it diagonally on the rails, 
making one wheel to advance before the other, and multiplying 
the effect by the torsion of the shaft or axle, which permits the 
wheel most remote from the applied power, to lag Pehind the 
other. 

We would propose a new plan of engine on four wheels, with 
plain straight axles, connected by a powerfully trussed frame, at a 
distance of twenty feet apart, and provided with efficient springs. 
The boiler to be fixed in the frame, with the central horizontal 
line on a level with the axles of the wheels. ‘The bottom of the 
boiler would thus be within fifteen inches of the rails, and by 
reason of its length would rest securely on the ground between 
the rails in case of a wheel breaking. ‘The cylinders to be out- 
side, on a level with the axles, and at mid-length of the boiler. 
The piston rods to project at both ends of the cylinder, and thus 
to be connected with both pairs of wheels. The fire-box would 
in such case require to be horizontal instead of vertical, but we 
do not foresee any evil from this change of form. On the same 
principle an engine might be constructed with eight wheels, all 
propellers, each pair of cylinders driving four wheels, and thus 
the weight might be distributed over a space sufficiently large to 
warrant the use of lighter rails than will be requisite if the present 
principle of two-wheel propulsion is _——— in for the still 
Increasing oy that will be demanded; and the length of the 
engine and low position of the centre of gravity would prevent 
rocking. The rivalry that has arisen between the respective 
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advocates of the broad and narrow gauges will produce a com- 
petition that will not cease till the utmost limit of speed has been 
attained, consistent with safety and economical practicability. 

As the speed increases, the question of safety from collision 
becomes more urgent. We do not apprehend much increase of 
risk by increase of speed in case of the engine getting off the 
line, because that resolves itself into a question of greater or less 
space to bring up in, by the retarding power of the wheels sink- 
ing into the earth. Ifa speed of twenty miles per hour can be 
arrested in twenty yards run, by such a process a speed of one 
hundred miles would be arrested in one hundred yards, and so 
on. But the question of collision from one train overtaking 
another becomes very serious with increased speed. ‘The train 
which is overtaken must have the hinder carriages crushed if the 
blow be sufficient, whether it be at rest or in motion. And if the 
engine striking the blow be suddenly arrested, the train it draws 
will crush the foremost carriages by the weight of the hinder 
ones, unless there be sufficient space for elastic yielding in which 
to expend the momentum. The buffing springs of the carriages 
are supposed to supply this, and allow sufficient collapse of the 
train. Practically the result is, with four-wheeled short vehicles, 
that when the whole force of the springs is in action, the power 
takes a new direction, the carriages are lifted upwards in the air, 
and “ride on each others’ backs.” Many propositions have 
been made to run spare trucks or luggage waggons between thie 
engine and the train it draws, and also behind the trains, that 
the crushing power may thus be expended without personal 
damage. But this is a very imperfect arrangement, and we are 
of opinion that some specific plan of deadening the force of the 
blow must ultimately be adopted. Probably the simplest and 
cheapest plan nar | be to interpose between the train and 
engine a collapsing frame, supporting a huge cushion or elastic 
block of horse hair or cocoa-fibre, like 


“ Feather bed ’tween castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon ball.” 


But whether empty trucks or a specific buffer carriage of this 
description be used for purposes of personal safety, it must be 
evident that the trains will thereby be much elongated; and to 
prevent this elongation while retaining the advantage, the ob- 
vious course is to widen the carriages, gaining in width what is 
lost in length. 

With respect to the works placed at the head of this article, 
on thie subject of the gauges, we regret that we cannot consider 
them as the results of unprejudiced philosophical examination, 
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but rather as ex-parte statements of the advocates of the narrow 
gauge, who occupy an extent of country many times exceeding 
that occupied by the broad gauge. From first to last, the “ War 
of the Gauges,” as it has been termed, has not been a contest for 
mechanical truth, but chiefly for commercial purposes, and with 
a certain stimulus of ambition amongst the engineers. 

The writer of the first-named pamphlet contends that on the 
Great Western wide gauge no advantage has hitherto been at- 
tained that has not been or may not be equally well attained on 
the narrow. Mr Harding states the same thing, and in this we 
concur; but when they propose, therefore, to prohibit the broad 
gauge and all future chance of prospective advantages; when one 
of them proposes (Mr Harding) that government should take 
violent possession of the broad gauge lines and alter them to the 
narrow, we are prepared to resist such manifest injustice and 
absurdity vi et armis. Here is a modest proposition for a writer 
to put forth :— 

“* But till something very superior (to the present railways) does 
arise, let the present companies be properly protected; they have a 
patent right in the district, a right obtained by the outlay of mil- 
lions. The district, under proper regulations, properly belongs to 
them, and neither their property as investors, nor that of the land- 
owners, should be allowed to be made ducks aud drakes of for the 
purposes of rash speculators or unprincipled professionals.” 

This anonymous writer would go still further, and prohibit the 
canal ownersfrom converting their own property into railways. An 
argument, or rather no argument, conducted in this spirit, needs 
no farther notice. But Mr Harding puts the question on another 
footing. He says that it would put a stop to transit if two. dif- 
ferent gauges are permitted. He exposes the folly, if not worse, 
of the ethenens advocates, who contend that the changing 
goods from one waggon to another involves no expense or loss 
of time worth heeding ; but he fails in making out his case that 
it would be impracticable to introduce a third rail on the broad- 
gauge lines, so as to run both classes of carriage stock. The 
only argument he sets up is, that double sets of carriages would 
involve double sets of breaks in the rails at all crossings, which 
in the first place is not the fact, for it would only be three breaks 
instead of two, and next, the break in the rail, if rightly managed, 
ought not to produce jolts such as Mr Harding describes. ‘The 
breaks in question are for the purpose of permitting the flanges 
or wheel guides to pass. These flanges require an opening of 
about an inch in width. This is, of course, equivalent to a hole, 
and produces jolts. The continuous running of engines and 
carriages wears down the sharp corners rapidly, and accidents 
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may thereby be induced. But we think all this might be ob- 
viated by the use of proper shoes or castings, so arranged as to 
form gradual inclined planes, on which the flanges of the wheels 
might take a bearing, thus conveying the carriages without jolts 
safely over the breaks where the treads or peripheries of the 
wheels cease to bear; and the breaks in the rails should be set 
out for deeper flanges than have yet been used, in order to 
compensate for increased speed, or the safety will otherwise be 
lessened. 

The fact that the structural arrangements of the Great Wes- 
tern are not of sufficient strength for its enlarged proportions, or 
as the ‘ Railway Record’ describes it, that “the giant is weak in 
the knees,” is no argument for preventing progress. ‘The as- 
sumption that 


“ The tree of knowledge has been plucked, all’s known,” 


in this year 1845, just fifteen years from the time of first going 
to the railway school, is something after the fashion of the young 
man described by Géthe, who, at_eighteen years of age, informed 
him that he had finished his studies and made up his mind finally 
on every subject. ‘ Railways are perfect,” says Mr Harding ; 
** and lo! let them henceforth be stereotyped.” ‘The Chinese 
first chop Mandarin, penning an edict against the “outside 
barbarians” in his back tea parlour, could not have been more 
absolute. “ Down with Brunel! away with the broad gauge into 
Hades! Four feet eight inches and one half is the true integral 
standard of railway gauges, marked out at the Creation, and un- 
alterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians.” Mr Harding 
—_— it, and the magnates of the narrow gauge, from Berwick 

w to London liberties, answer and say, Amen! But for all that, 
we opine that the mercurial demon of Mr Brunel will take more 
“laying” than all the exorcism of Mr Harding amounts to, 
backed by the proclamations of “King Hudson” and Kaisar 
George, the “ Hengist of Railways” himself. It were as easy 
to catch a bird by putting salt on his tail as for these heavy- 
moulded Saxons to catch the quick and agile Celt beneath their 
armed heels. It were a difficult thing even were he in the wrong ; 
but with the right on his side, it is impossible. All just men, 
all wise men, feel that to check enterprise or improvement would 
be suicidal to progress; and the legislature, acting in this spirit, 
has admitted the broad gauge to compete with the narrow, in 
what the owners had fondly supposed to be sacred and reserved 
precincts. 

Cateris paribus, there is less friction on the curves of the nar- 
row gauge lines than there is on the broad; but we are satisfied 
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that the time will come when the main trunk lines will be lines 


of the broad gauge. Is not ariver broader than its tributary 
streams? ‘That Mr Brunel’s 


‘¢ [magination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience” 


essential to work out all great ends, and that he attains know- 
ledge by trying numerous experiments in succession, finding out 
one thing that will do by verifying twenty that will not, may 
occasionally try the patience of his friends and the depth of their 
pockets, but thereby the public benefit, and steps are attained in 
progress. ‘ Whatever man has done man may do” is an old 
school precept; but more than this is required in our water- 
walled empire, or the Celtic hordes would turn back from Africa 
and eject us from this our ancient inheritance. To avert this 
undesirable conclusion, every succeeding generation must do 
more than the one that precedes it. We have known directors 
of railways, magnates in matter but mites in mind, of tempera- 
ment so cautious that, like the gardener in the story, they would 
have refused to plant an apple tree lest it might chance not to 
grow, and the expense be lost. ‘1 dare not take the respon- 
sibility,” said one of these men, when urged to make an im- 
portant move, in which there was one chance of failure to four 
chances of success. “Then come out of that,” was the reply; 
“take your — as a follower, and let those guide who know 
how.’ Fool-hardiness bears many evils in its train, but had the 
caution which springs from fear, not discretion, ruled over us, 
England would still have been a country of packhorses, unless, 
indeed, which is most probable, a fresh infusion of the old 
Berserker blood from the Norse land had once more aroused our 
active courage. 

We are of opinion that the legislature should encourage wide 
roads, tunnels, and viaducts, in preference to narrow, and leave 
it to the option of the makers to lay down their own gauge of 
rails, but reserving the right for others to lay down super- 
numerary rails. Mr Muntz made a sound remark in the house 
on this subject. ‘ Where the cat can get through the kitten can 
follow!” ‘The miserable burrows of tunnels in the old Stafford- 
shire canals are a sample of the want of wisdom in making holes 
only for the kittens. 

A new move is now making in railways that we are well 
pleased to see. ‘The lines north and south of the Thames are 
at length to be joined together, and what is more remarkable, 
the different parties anxious to effect the junction are, we believe, 
likely to make a junction amongst themselves, and not to expend 
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their money in absurd opposition for the benefit of the black- 
gowned fraternity, and the misery of members of the honourable 
house sitting in committee. Any opposition of one company to 
another in this matter would be the greatest possible absurdity, 
because the sphere is so large for the construction of London 
railways. ‘here is, first, the “ through traffic,” for passengers 
and goods, from north to south, and from east to west, and this, 
large as it may be, is a comparatively trifling amount; secondly, 
the coach traffic in passengers and goods ; and thirdly, the traftic 
in provisions and articles of daily consumption. Not less than 
2,000 tons must come into London daily in the form of edibles, 
saying nothing of fuel and liquids. All this amount of passen- 
gers, goods, and commodities is at present transported over the 
town by animal power, by horses and by men. Railways bring 
men and goods to the extremities of the town, vessels bring them 
along the rivers and the canals, but the barbarous processes of 
horse carriage are resorted to, to distribute them through the 
town, cumbering up our streets, and to a great extent defeat- 
ing the very objects the railways are at present intended to 
serve, viz., communication between distant places. Owing to 
this imperfection, viz., the necessity of cartage to and from 
a railway, and various loadings and unloadings, railways are in 
many cases useless, unless for considerable distances. ‘The 
market-gardeners of the Greenwich and Deptford low lands make 
no use of the railway to transport their crops; but if the Green- 
wich railway communicated directly with Covent-garden market, 
or along the main lines of streets as it might do, delivering 
vegetables at the points of consumption, it would become the 
only mode of transport, unless suicidal prices prevented so desi- 
rable a conclusion. 

Three or four companies have proposed to make a railway 
connecting the east and west ends of London along the north 
bank of the Thames, thus embodying in their plans the principle 
of embanking the river to low water mark, advocated for so 
many years by Mr Martin the artist, and others. With this 
line of railway stretching from Hungerford market along the 
river to somewhere about Paul’s wharf, it is proposed to con- 
nect the Brighton, Dover, Croydon, and Greenwich lines by 
means of a new bridge across the river at that spot. From the 
bridge it is proposed to open up a new street in a direct line to 
St Paul’s cathedral, allowing people to obtain a view of the 
southern front without the risk of a stiff neck. From the new 
bridge eastward, it is proposed to open a new street of con- 
siderable width, with a central railway viaduct, passing south of 
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the Monument and St Dunstan’s church, opening them up to 
view; thence passing north of the Custom house, and curvin 
round at the back of Tower hill to join the Blackwall, which will 
shortly be in communication with the Northern and Eastern and 
Eastern Counties lines by a junction at Bow, and with the sea 
coast by the projected South Essex line, terminating at the 
Crouch river: thus bringing Charing cross within an hour and 
a half of the sea. The advantages of this plan are, that London 
will obtain a bond fide seaport of greater commercial value than 
even the new town and harbour of Birkenhead. It is, as the 

ress phrases it, “‘a curious coincidence, that in the neighbour- 
fail of the Crouch are found names and localities similar to 
those of Birkenhead—the Wallasea and the Mersea.” In truth, 
it is a similar district, and as much more valuable as London is 
compared with Liverpool. This port and the Blackwater, hi- 
therto neglected because the winding water course of the river 
Thames is cheaper transit than horse transit by land, will, when 
in connexion with London by means of a railway, become pro- 
perties of enormous value, and the sites of fortune-making by 
money speculations in land, far exceeding what Birkenhead has 
shown. 

A part of the proposition of the promoters of the railway be- 
tween Hungerford and the Blackwall is, to make a highway or 
carriage drive, as well as footpaths along the course of the river: 
a plan that might be wee gee | pursued on most lines of 
railway. And by carrying the viaduct along the centre of a 
handsome street fitted for shops, offices, and warehouses, in a 
line of transit which must become the most important in the 
whole metropolis, it is probable that the railway in that district 
will be made for a very small cost. ‘That portion of the Black- 
wall railway between the Minories and Fenchurch street, is 
said to have cost 500,000/. per mile. As it is a mere trench cut 
through the houses, no profit can be made except from transit. 
But, had the whole line been constructed in a street with fron- 
tages, it is probable that the value of those frontages would have 
compensated for the whole outlay. ‘The amount of new streets 
and buildings now rising in the vicinity of the Blackwall line 
renders this more than probable. Had these streets bordered the 
line, they would have been of far greater value. 

Another part of the proposition is to form a new sewer parallel 
with the line of the river made to intercept the various sewers 
at right angles with the river. ‘This sewer, or in lieu of it a 
series of catch pits or tanks, will receive the sewer water, which 
is to be pumped up by the stationary engines when not occupied 
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with the work of the line, and carried along pipes with the same 
SS and appliances as the ordinary water pipes along the 
ines of the Blackwall and South Essex, and, if required, across 
the new bridge and down the southern lines for the purpose of 
irrigating contiguous land. Of the advantages to be attained by 
this, we have before spoken. 

The connexion of Charing cross with the Crouch river and 
Blackwater will be productive of another advantage. ‘The col- 
liers may shorten their voyage, and the river will be freed from 
a nuisance of vessels and barges which, more than any other 
cause, tends to impede rapid transit thereon. The colliers will 
lie at the sea-side and coals be sent up along the line in waggons of 
large size divided into compartments by separate bodies or boxes, 
each of which will be a load for a horse waggon, or tumbrel. 
Thus coals will be distributed along the line at the minimum of 
cost, and so on te London. Of the pecuniary gains that will 
accrue, when the whole frontage of the line shall be turned to 
the best account by agricultural and manufacturing settlers, it 
were superfluous to speak. It will be equivalent to the difference 
between an Indian hunting ground, and a white man’s clearing ; 
between land on remote farms, and the garden ground in the 
vicinage of cities ; between the site of the Royal a and 
Battersea square, or any similar locality; between the Bank of 
England, and an American bank in the “far west,” with the 
word painted on a slab of newly-hewn maple, from which the 
sap has not ceased exuding. 

But more is required than mere communication with the sea 
and the land. The nominal terminus can readily be made by 
embanking and covering over some six acres of mud-bank now 
lying useless between Hungerford and Waterloo bridges, and all 
without diminishing the air space of the main lung of London. 
This terminus might even be extended over the area of Great 
Scotland yard, and the contiguous wharfs; it might embrace 
the finest of all sites for a railway station—Northumberland 
house—were the noble owner willing to part with it, and retire 
from the continual pressure of surrounding buildings to some 
more genial locality. Nay, Fife house could, under the same 
conditions, be converted into a new post-office station for go- 
vernment purposes, and connected with “express trains” in the 
centre of the “ West end” a new station for an Admiralty 
electric telegraph, and thus preventing the chance of some new 
church or shot tower being built up between the present tele- 

raph and its next point of sight, to the destruction of its utility. 
But even all this would be insufficient if it were so to end. The 
communication must be made through the town as well as along 
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the river banks. The street with a central railway viaduct pro- 
posed to connect the Blackwall railway with the river side, is 
the true pattern on which to work, to connect the London and 
Birmingham, the proposed York direct, Manchester direct, and 
many other directs tn posse, with the north bank railway, and form a 
junction with a post-office station at Smithfield, one of the most 
elevated sites in London. Farringdon street is the most pro- 
bable line for this. And there would be no difficulty in con- 
necting the Great Western by means of a viaduct passing down 
the Edgeware road, Oxford street, and Regent or some other 
street of sufficient width. AJl the markets in London should 
have their branch viaducts whereby provisions may be conveyed 
direct from the spots where they are produced, and lowered into 
the places where they are distributed for consumption. And 
the same principles should be applied to the distribution of coals 
and goods by means of branch lines. We are of opinion, that 
such lines cannot well be over multiplied, and that the proposed 
system of tunnelling will be peculiarly applicable for the through 
traffic heavy goods. Nor will a railway, even with four lines on 
the south bank of the river, be sufficient for all the traffic. As 
in Paris, lives will be required in both banks, and no better lines 
ean be contrived than railway streets at a short distance from the 
water side, thus leaving unimpeded the river traffic, where the 
wharfs are numerous. Nor will one bridge suffice. We shall 
require two, three, four, or more. The South Western will 
require a bridge at Hungerford, as the line to Charing cross. 
The Greenwich, Croydon, South Eastern, Brighton, and other 
lines to come, will require bridges at Sentiech and at Paul’s 
wharfalso. Five bridges have been considered requisite hitherto 
for ordinary traffic, and surely three will not be too many for the 
enormous railway traffic that must ensue hereafter. hen we 
reflect that the whole river, both above and below London, will 
ultimately be bordered by railways, it seems clear that those rail- 
ways must benefit by frequent communication across the river. 
‘The idea of preventing the Brighton from joining the South 
Western at Wandsworth, in order to force its traffic in another di- 
rection, seems premature, because the Brighton must ultimately be 
guided by the tendency of its customers. ‘There are two positions 
to which the traffic tends more than to any other—the Bank and 
Charing cross, and the shortest lines to these places from all parts 
of the town or country must have the preference, unless they were 
to get into the hands of extortionate proprietors, which would be 
a clear case for government interference. ‘There may be, nay, 
there will be, a station at Charing cross; but the whole line of rail- 
way communication on both sides of the river must become a series 
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of stations also. We believe that all railways through London 
must have stopping places at every quarter of a mile, unless it 
become worth the while of main-line owners to construct communi- 
cations for their own exclusive use, independently of the short traffic 
lines. Were any company to get possession of the Charing-cross 
territory, to the exclusion of all other lines, we think govern- 
ment must interfere; but it is a possible case that, without due 
diligence, some one or two might be excluded for the question- 
able benefit of others, a conclusion not to be wished. 

The results of communication through London, and directly 
with the distant lines, will ultimately be to convert this huge 
metropolis into a city of palaces, by abstracting from it all fac- 
tories and workmen to more eligible spots. When this takes 
place, and artificial fuel, scientifically prepared, shall exclude the 
coarse raw material of coal from our dwellings, for open fires of 
radiant heat, and companies shall commence the process of sup- 
plying heat to houses on the joint-stock system of water and gas, 
from sources common to a given district, the atmosphere of 
London will be as free from smoke and impure air as the cities 
of the tropics, where fuel is scarcely required. 

It may be objected that there would be great opposition on 
the part of shopkeepers and other inhabitants, to the introduction 
of railway viaducts into streets—Oxford street, for example. 
We come put the case thus to each opponent. 

A railway is needed between the Great Western and Charing 
cross, along the line of Oxford street. It will be carried along 
a handsome iron viaduct in the part usually occupied by cab 
stands. It will have stopping places every quarter of a mile. 
It will be void of noise, dust, and smoke, will perform all the offices 
of the omnibus traffic, and clear the street of a large amount of 
traffic creating a nuisance, thereby saving expense in cleansing 
and paving, and will in no way interfere with carriage traffic, or 
light, or anything required by shopkeepers If the shopkeepers, 
owing to ignorance, oppose the line as the people of Northampton 
drove away the railway from their town, and thus did it infinite 
mischief, the result will be that a new street will be cut parallel 
with Oxford street, as far down as Berwick street, and thence in 
a line through a “ rookery,” passing at the back of the Hay- 
market to Trafalgar square. This new street being a line of 
shop frontings, would become more valuable than Oxford street. 

Having thus concluded our remarks on the present condition 
of railways, we will wind up in the fashion of Miss Martineau, 
with a “summary of — contained in this article.” 

1. That railways, being a more economical mode of transit 
than highways, must continually increase in extent. 
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2. That it would be advantageous to convert the existing lines 
of highway into railways, and moreover, to construct lines on 
speculation, for the purpose of obtaining garden, farm, and factory 
frontages with steam power, and communicating with towns of 
villas. 

3. That though lines so constructed might not be so eligible 
on the whole for through traffic, yet they would be resorted to 
by the public as a means of keeping down high rates of fare on 
the main lines; and they would compete on more than equal 
terms with such lines as had been made in a very costly manner. 
Posting on indirect lines of road was commonly cheaper than on 
the high road. 

4. That no plans of opposition, whether by amalgamation or 
otherwise, can be successful in maintaining a monopoly against 
a constant increment of new lines which their frontages alone 
will maintain, exclusive of through traffic. 

5. That therefore it is absurd to expend, in useless opposition, 
money that can be more usefully applied to improving means of 
transit and the reduction of fares. 

6. That for the purpose of estimating railway property rightly 
to prevent effective competition, the land and fixed plant should 
be valued at just what it would cost to replace them, and a rate of 
interest calculated on them so low as not to tempt cupidity. 
The other portion, the carrying stock, should have a profit cal- 
culated at the rate of ten to fifteen per cent., below which no 
one will work in a business of combined skill and judgment. 

%. That in order to transact this business in the best manner, 
it is essential first to ascertain the actual resistance of the trains, 
and their power of destruction to the rails and roadway. And 
this should be ascertained, not by mere experiment, but by the 
actual working of the lines. That the results of the revate Aes 
thus gained should be the construction of experimental trains 
for the purpose of reducing resistance and wear and tear to the 
minimum. 

8. That it is dangerous to run trains on the new lines of rail 
at different rates of speed, and especially when the traffic is 
great. That therefore the great lines will ultimately be obliged 
to construct ee lines, so as to carry quick passengers and 
goods separately; one pair of rails being ml for the long, 
and the other pair for the short traffic, with frequent stoppages. 

9. That it will be worth while to make railway stations and 
termini the sites of shops and bazaars for the sale of various 
articles of traffic not involving great bulk or weight. ‘That such 
bazaars would be legitimate places of sale for articles manufac- 
tured at the factories on the line. 
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We have now a few words to say on the justice and morality 
of railway shareholders and authorities. ‘The title of a pamphlet 
by Mr Wilson, of the Netherlands, stands at the head of this 
article. The object of it is to show that a Mr Thomas Gray 
was the original projector of the present system of railways and 
steam locomotion in combination therewith. In evidence of this, 
Mr Wilson states that Gray, in the year 1816, was advocating 
the principle in Belgium; that in 1818 he put into his hands the 
manuscript of a work now before us, published by Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy, in 1820. Various shee evidence is adduced 
in the form of petitions to Parliament, to Ministers of State, cir- 
culars to capitalists, merchants, and others, establishing by docu- 
mentary proof, with dates, that Mr Gray was the original 
projector of the Liverpool and Manchester line, as the pre- 
liminary experiment for a general system of railways not merely 
over the British islands, but throughout Europe. ‘The expense 
of his railways in England he averaged at 12,000/. per mile, and 
he published a map for a system of direct trunk lines, which, 
after fifteen years’ experience and a large expenditure of capital 
unwisely, are now found to be essential parts of the plan. We 
will not take up the time of our readers by going over the ground 
in detail,—the books referred to are to be found at the publishers’. 
Suffice it that the truth of all this has not only not ta called 
in question, but has been recognised by the railway press gene- 
rally. ‘The ‘Railway Record’—‘ Chronicle’—‘ Herald,’ have 
prominently acknowledged and advocated Mr Gray’s claims ; 
the weekly and daily press have echoed them, and the monthly 
publications are following in the same track. Public sympathy 
for this public benefactor is growing with the knowledge of his 
claims. Sir Augustus Foster proposes a public subscription for 
his benefit; others argue that parliament should award him a 
pension out of the large revenue accruing to the state from rail- 
ways, to which he was the first to call public attention as a 
systematic plan, and which it is probable would have lain in 
abeyance a much longer period but for his systematic agitation. 

While this is going on, propositions are on foot to present 
testimonials and erect statues to George Stephenson and George 
Hudson, the names of greatest mark in railway operations. 7 o 
do this, and leave the claims of Mr Gray unnoticed, is not, we 
think, indicative of wisdom in the promoters. Unless the docu- 
ments of Mr Gray can be disproved, there exist the facts for all 
time, not to pass away. The name of Wilberforce could not 
obscure the merits of Clarkson, nor can the high deserving of 
Stephenson and Hudson, backed by a host of injudicious lip- 
worshippers, take away one jot from the merit and deserving of 
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Gray. That the two former are rich, and the latter is poor and 
mk may operate for a time with the million, but after that, in- 
fallibly, shall judgment come. We would have justice done to 
Gray as we would to Stephenson and Hudson. We would not 
leave it to scandal to allege in after times that the chief rail- 
way engineer and financier of this our wonder-working England 
voluntarily made waste of their own fame and honour for the 
enjoyment of a brief vain-glory. 

We shall not ourselves be suspected of lukewarmness in ac- 
knowledging the high deserts of Mr Stephenson. Here and 
elsewhere our pen has dwelt in earnest commendation of his 
great peaceful conquest for the benefit of mankind. But why 
should he not say to Gray as he has done to Lord Ravensworth? 


“ Thou marshalledst me the way that I should go.” 


The wisdom and far ken of Gray shadowed forth the path on 
which the purse of Ravensworth was to travel in the form of a 
locomotive engine, as the wisdom and conduct of Hacon in the 
Norse Legend made available the treasure of Siegfried. The 
fame of the “ Hengist of Railways” can well afford a tribute to 
the merits of the pilot, but for whose skill and daring in sound- 
ing the channel before him, his vessel, with his fortunes, might 
have been wrecked in the breakers. Nor have we been insen- 
sible to, or silent on, the merits of Mr Hudson, the financial 
coadjutor of Mr Stephenson. We regret his Sunderland elec- 
tion, as tending to narrow the sphere of his influence; but we are 
quite sure that the mind which could grapple with the railway 
subject, and become a leader amongst so many jarring indi- 
viduals, must have in itself sufficient force to grapple with the 
question of Free Trade. We are quite sure that he will hereafter 
untalk, and be a hearty laugher at, the absurdities which he 
gathered up in urgent haste, and showered on those whose 
‘sweet voices” he coveted, knowing only that it was a custom 
at elections to make speeches, and that he must get a certain 
quantity of words by heart without regard to their purport. A 
railway owner opposed to free trade, on conviction, is an anomaly 
so monstrous, that could we once believe it, we should at once 
take it for granted that Mr Hudson was only “a fortunate acci- 
dent,” and not a strong brain. 

We counsel these “ northern lights” that they must do one 
of two things—either show that the claims of Mr Gray are 
groundless—a difficult thing to do,—or at once acknowledge 
them with manly generosity. Silence cannot be maintained. 
The press—daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly—is stirring in 
this matter; even the * New Moral World’ and the ‘ Morning 
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Star’ are kindling, and spreading through the working classes 
the ery of injustice. 
“ Little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, see they bark at us.” 


The claim of Gray is, that he found the railway and the loco- 
motive in the condition of mere miners’ tools, dragged them 
forth to light, and proclaimed them as the means of universal 
progress. He published a practical plan in 1820, which was 
scoffed at on all hands, but in 1830 was made a fact by George 
Stephenson, though up to 1829 it was almost considered a certain 
thing that the haulage on the Liverpool and Manchester, would 
either be performed by horse-power, or by stationary engines. 

Unless a succession of bad harvests intervene to check pros- 
perity, the year 1850 will behold the extinction of horses as 
a moving power in England, for the purposes of pecuniary gain 
in the public transport of passengers and goods. Every new 
street, every village, every farm will have its railway, and 
stationary power will have become so common in its numerous 
applications, that it will be turned on and off for the purposes of 
haulage as easily as gas jets for the purpose of lighting. 
And the modes of its application will be manifold. Beyond the 
mere purposes of traction, there are other important problems to 
work out. ‘There is an important process to be achieved in 
English agriculture, which seems not yet to have entered into 
the imagination of any of our improvers. ‘The reason seems to 
be that our chemists are not mechanicians, nor are our mecha- 
nicians chemists; but be it as it may, we have never yet seen the 
matter proposed, and possibly may run the risk of being deemed 
mere visionary enthusiasts for propounding it. Yet in sober 
earnestness we propose— 

To convey artipicial he at beneath the earth, on open land, 
so as to maintain the temperature suited to the growth und de- 
velopment of the vegetable tribes, hy means of pipes of metal 
or earthenware ; circulating steam, or hot water, or air, from a 
close boiler or stove. These pipes to be luid at depths of from 
Jour to five feet, in the manner of deep draining. Also, by a simi- 
lar process, to inject the ground with gaseous manure, as ammonia 
and carbon, so that the heat and gases may be constantly 
ascending towards the surface, and thus be absorbed by the roots 
of the plants. 

By our calculations the consumption of two tons of coals per 
acre per annum will supply heat for the production of green 
crops throughout the year, and probably coal will be delivered 
along lines of railway at an average of eight shillings per ton. 
Along lines of atmospheric railway the stationary engines would 
Vor. XLIV. No. I. R 
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supply the steam or hot water, and we shall yet see the time 
when rails will be laid along the surfaces of our fields, whereon 
cylinder harrows will traverse, driven by the same stationary 
power, to break the soil into fragments fit for the growth of 
plants. Nor is this artificial warerny of the subsoil a mere 
theory, In some parts of Saxony, the heat arising from burning 
coal mines below, so tempers the soil above, that snow never 
lies upon it, and crops are produced through the whole winter, 
Professor Liebig says, — 

“The increase or diminution of the vital activity of vegetables 
depends only on heat and solar light, which we have not arbitrarily 
at our disposal: all that we can do is to supply substances adapted 
for assimilation by the power already existing in the organs of the 
plant.* * But in spring, when the heat of the sun penetrates the 
earth, the asparagus may put forth shoots many feet in length, quite 
independently of the action of light. * * Plants require light, and 
indeed sunlight, but it is not requisite that the direct rays of the sun 
should reach them.” 


We have no doubt that, by the process we have described, the 
erminating of spring crops might be hastened, gardens preserved 
in verdure during winter, and crops of grass and vegetables fur- 
nished throughout the year. Green vegetables do not require 
a ripening sun. The only question to determine is, the expense 
of laying down pipes for the heating process. It is an object 
worthy the attention of our nursery men, as well as our agricul- 
turists; for the luxury of the rich as well as the comfort of the 
poor. When our land shall be drained, dried, moistened, heated, 
cooled, and injected with liquid and gaseous manures at pleasure, 
and moreover cultivated by power machines, we may be truly 
said to have conquered the earth or a portion of it. 


G. A. H. 
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A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Archi- 
tecture. Fourth Edition, enlarged. John Henry Parker, Oxford. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Correspondence of Lord Lyttelton. 2 vols. Compiled and edited 
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EDUCATION. 
Scott on the Deafand Dumb. Joseph Graham, 2 Jewry street, Aldgate. 


Phreno-Mnemotechny ; or, the Art of Memory. By Francis Fauvel Gou- 
raud, D.E.S. Wiley and Putnam. 


Chapters on Education. By Macbrair. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Intropuctrory GRAMMAR oF THE Frencn Lanouace, &c., arranged on a 
new plan, with a view to enable the Student to speak French. By Dr 
E. F. C. Ritter. Rivingtons. 

Tais Grammar differs materially from the herd of common French Gram- 

mars, and proves its author to be an experienced teacher, as well as an 

accomplished philologist. It commences with the most simple elements 
and rules of Grammar, after each of which suitable exercises are given, 
for the purpose of enabling the pupil to apply immediately the information 
he has received, and also of fixing it in his memory. ‘The same plan is 
adopted with regard to the verbs, practical exercises being given with 
each tense ; and numerous examples and exercises follow regarding nega- 
tives, interrogatives, and interrogatives with negatives, of great practical 
use, though we have never seen them introduced systematically in other 

Grammars. Much pains are taken with the irregular verbs in the same 

practical way, with the view of ensuring speedily a conversational as well 

as grammatical knowledge of the Language; and the most important 

Rules of Syntax conclude the work. 


FICTION. 
The Whiteboy. A Story of Ireland in 1822. By MrsS. C. Hall. 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall, Strand. 


FINE ARTS. 


Memorrs or tHe Earty Irauian Paryters. By Mrs Jameson. In 2 vols. 
Nos. LV and LVII of Knight’s Copyright Miscellanies. 
Tuts is a most useful contribution to the Fine Arts, composed as a labour 
of love after repeated visits to Italy. Very few persons, even of those who 
take an ifiterest in painting, have the opportunity or inclination to wade 
through the numerous works of which these volumes are an epitome ; 
while the small size and extraordinary cheapness of these memoirs must 
place them within the reach of every one who has a desire to make 
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acquaintance with the works of the great Italian masters. Just as much 
information is given of the lives and works of these painters, and as much 
criticism on their general style, merits, and defects as the general reader 
would care to possess. To travellers on the Continent, and especially in 
Italy, the ‘ Memoirs’ will be found a valuable companion ; and the perusal of 
them will greatly increase the interest with which our National Gallery, or 
almost any collection of old paintings, would be viewed. 

It would not be difficult to discover petty inaccuracies, of no conse- 
quence to the general reader, in a work going rapidly over so large a 
space ; and if we viewed it as intended for the instruction of the cultivated 
artist or professional critic, we might observe that it does not contain a 
complete system of pictorial criticism, or a minute history and examina- 
tion of the Italian schools and painters. Ten times the bulk would have 
been insufficient for such results, and if accomplished, ~~ would have 
rendered it quite unsuitable for its special purpose, namely, a popular 
introduction to the works of the great Italian masters. We hope that 
Mrs Jameson will not stop here. As two small volumes have sufficed for 
the Italian masters from Cimabue and Giotto to M. Angelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci,{and their followers, including also Corregio, Parme- 
giano, Titian, Tintoretto, &c., another volume would complete the sketch 
of the Italian masters ; and a couple more would give a similar view of 
the schools of Germany and the Low Countries. It should be noticed that 
wood engravings of the heads of many of the painters, and illustrative 
outlines of some of the principal pictures, or characteristic groups from 
these, are inserted. 
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LECTURES, ADDRESSED CHIEFLY TO THE WorkinG Crasses. By W. J. 
Fox. Published from the Reporter's Notes. Vol. I. London: Charles 
Fox, 67 Paternoster row. 1845. 


TueEsE lectures were delivered during the last twelve months, at the 
National Hall of the Working Men’s Association in Holborn. “They 
were designed to promote the objects and interests of that institution, in 
which plans of education and of general self-culture are combined with the 
inculcation of political truths and the assertion of political rights.” It 
seems to have been objected to these lectures, “ that although delivered 
on Sunday evenings, they have little reference to the topics usually called 
‘ Religious ;’” this objection the author meets by stating that, among the 
members of the association and the other frequenters of the hall, “may be 
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found every diversity of theological opinion, and the lecturer deemed it 
possible to respect the faith of others without compromising his own. 
The application of moral principle, and the stimulus of mental improve- 
ment, afford an ample field for exertion.” Religious topics are, in- 
deed, dangerous subjects to introduce to a mixed assembly ; especially at 
the present day, when fierce contests about empty forms and meaningless 
ame are so apt to supersede the exercise of the conciliatory spirit of 
religion. 

We are glad to see the lectures published in their present accessible 
form; because, although professedly addressed to a section of the people, 
the subjects discussed are of the deepest import to all classes of society ; 
they are, moreover, treated in a manner calculated to arrest the attention 
and induce habits of sound reflection upon passing events, thus tending to 
pave the way to that grand desideratum, the amelioration of the social 
and moral condition of the working classes. 

Of Mr Fox’s abilities as a lecturer it is needless here to say a word ; it 
is sufficient to remark of these lectures that they fully sustain the well- 
merited reputation of their author. Whether he treat of the Irish Repeal 
question, the doings at our police courts, the dissensions in the Church, the 
Maynooth grant, the influence of a church establishment, the Queen’s 
speech, or the ‘Standard’s’ gratulations, all are frecly discussed in the 
author's usual vigorous style ; he divests his subjects of extraneous mat- 
ter, judges them by their own merits, and by their merits leaves them to 
stand or fall. 

We have been much pleased with Mr Fox’s lectures on the living poets 
—Wordsworth, Elliott, Tennyson, and Moore—especially with that on 
Wordsworth, whose merits as a poet having been misunderstood, even de- 
nied, by many critics, are fully allowed and properly appreciated by Mr 
Fox. The lecturer asserts the principle, that whatever may be the poli- 
tical predilections of the poet, “* poetry is, in its own nature and essence, 
friendly to the rights of mankind and the progress of humanity.” Words- 
worth, as is well known, is a conservative—‘a church-and-state man, 
apostrophising the crown, church, and state of England ;” and yet his 
poetry breathes the very essence of democracy—evincing an intimate 
connexion with the rights and the progress of humanity. The same re- 
mark has been made of Sir Walter Scott, who, like Wordsworth, was a 
conservative, and yet his novels—his prose poems—without exception, 
side with the poor and the oppressed. Elliott, ‘the Corn-law Rhymer,” 
offers a smngiats contrast to Wordsworth in his polities, which are as 
thoroughly radical as Wordsworth’s are conservative ; and while the latter 
seldom chooses a political subject for his poetry, Elliott’s themes are all poli- 
tical ; yet the poems of the one as well as of the other, offer an equally 
severe test of the theory, “that poetry is essentially friendly to political 
freedom and the progress of humanity.” The same may be said of Ten. 
nyson’s poems, as well as of Moore’s: the one a liberal whig, the other a 
thorough Irishman, born, as he himself says, with the slave’s yoke round 
his neck, of Catholic parents, and in a subjugated country ; it is only re- 
—— to point to his ‘ Irish Melodies’ and certain portions of his ‘ Lalla 

ookh,’ in further proof of Mr Fox’s position, that the very essence of 
poetry tends towards the advancement of human freedom. 

With one extract we must conclude :— 

“Ifsuch be the essential tendency of poetry—if, whatever be men’s political 
formula or religious creed, such be the dictates of the imagination when once they 
give it fair play and imbibe its inspiration, why then in its affinity with freedom 
and progress we behold another pledge of their certainty. That is provided for 
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in many different ways. ‘The course of events secures it. There always come 
contingences when rulers are obliged to concede what gladly they would continue 
to withhold ; but the very change of circumstance, calamity and distress, often 
create a pressure, beneath which governments are compelled to give way, the 
rights of the many are established, and that fabric of justice is erected in the 
storm which they refused to rear in the calm and the sunshine. The reasoning 
powers of man are a pledge of the rights and progress of humanity. The ve 
elements of political science show that citizenship should be co-extensive with the 
consciousness of human faculties and feelings, Whilst humanity thinks, and there 
is mind, opinion, and intellectual tendencies, we may rest assured that we are 
making advances towards the period when these sball have their full influence in 
the selection of legislators and the operations of government. History is a pledge 
for the rights and the progress of humanity—history, the world’s memory, which 
recounts the efforts, failings, and successes of the people: but showing still from 
age to age some point gained, some new light opening upon the world; a promise 
of former times fulfilled, and a yet brighter promise given to futurity. We have 
a security for human rights and prozress, not only in the course of events and the 
alternations of prosperity and calamity ; not only in the reasoning powers exercised 
on the very elements of political science; not only in all experience, and whatever 
lessons history can teach; but. also in what are deemed, but unwisely deemed, the 
lighter powers of mind—fancy and imagination, unheeded though they may often 
be; like the song of birds, little noticed in the march of armies, although the song 
is the inspiration of Heaven. As these faculties disport themselves in the sense of 
beauty, variety, and grandeur, which it is their nature to enjoy and exhibit, the 
spirit of freedom which they breathe gives a promise and a prophecy of the future, 
and adds the pledge of imagination to that of reason, experience, and events, that 
rights shall be attaived, that humanity shall advance. The faculty of imagination, 
in itself and in its exercise, contains proof of man’s power, tendency, and destiny. 
It identifies our nature, our common and unchanging nature, with the true, right, 
and free, the beautiful, and the blessed. Could these be permanently obstructed, 
justice always refused, progress indefinitely stayed, then, in that final triumph of 
despotism, political and spiritual, would Humanity be crushed and its Creator 
baffled.”P. 154. 





Tue Practice oF ANGLING, PARTICULARLY AS REGARDS IRELAND. By 
O’Gorman. 2 vols. post 8vyo. Dublin: Curry and Co. Longmans and 
Co., London. 1845. 


A most amusing book, full of information on the construction of rods, lines, 
hooks, flies, and the many other appliances and means of angling, and 
abounding in graphic sketches of scenery, details of fishing adventures, 
and entertaining anecdotes of the author’s numerous angling friends, 
Among these, our own eminent vocalist, H. Philips—himself the writer of 
a book on fly-fishing—is declared to be “ the best English salmon-fisher” 
the author ever saw. O’Gorman’s portrait and preface are both equally 
characteristic ; the following extract from the latter will convey an idea 
of the author’s intentions in penning what he calls “ the business part of 
the work,” intentions which appear to have been well carried out. 

“T have endeavoured to be as plain and explicit on the various subjects con- 
nected with the fascinating sport of angling as possible, beginning with the various 
kinds of rods, then pursuing the subject with observations on the wheel; the lines 
next, then the casting lines, different methods of tying flies, shapes of hooks, 
kinds of fly-hooks for actual service, methods of constructing cross lines and their 
links; in short, I have endeavoured, in turn, to notice every subject worthy of 
attention by the angler, and to point out how he can best assist himself in extreme 
or unexpected circumstances; and if, in all cases, he will just make use of those 
eyes and fingers attached to him by Providence, and obey the instruetions herein 
given, he may rest assured that he will be able to attain the greatest degree of 

1 e this sci ean afford him, at the least possible pecuniary cost.”—P, 15, 
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Every brother of the angle, especially if he intend to visit the Sister 
Isle in pursuit of his sport—which, by the way, is of a much more exciting 
character in Ireland than in England—should not fail to give O'Gorman’s 
volumes a place in his pormanteau or his pockets, not, as the author re- 
commends certain novels to be used, as mere receptacles for flies and 
hooks, but as travelling companions, which may be consulted with equal 
certainty of success, whether the angler be in search of instruction or 
amusement. 





Iraty, Austra, AND THE Pore. A Letter to Sir James Graham, Bart. 
By Joseph Mazzini. London: printed by U. Albanesi, 8 Queen street, 
Golden square. 1845. 


Tae following pithy Dedication to the Home Secretary will at once ex- 
plain the design of this pamphlet. 

“ Sir,—To you, for certain unexpected reasons, I will crave leave to dedicate this 
pamphlet on the affairs of Italy. It embodies my authentic views on the social 
questions which now agitate that country. You will find here in brief compass 
what I mean and endeavour in regard to it, and what I shall continue to mean and 
endeavour, no more and no less. Valuable time need not henceforth be spent in 
deciphering invitations to tea and expressions of sympathy for my Italian school, 
sent me by English friends. The purport of my private correspondence is, has 
been, and will. continue to be this. * Yours, with all due respect, 

** May, 1845.” “ Joseen Mazzin1. 

“ The Italian question,” says M. Mazzini, “ is very little understood in England. 
People know in general terms that the country is suffering, but few are aware 
to what a height that suffering has arrived. They know that some efforts are 
making to change its manner of government, but they believe it is by a mere 
bandful of conspirators, destitute of influence, and not possessing the sympathies of 
the masses; without anything, in short, except the blind and dangerous promptness 
of their own hearts,”—P. 9. 

The author then goes on to show that Italy, formerly great in her unity, 
is now “dismembered into eight states,” all of which “are ruled by des- 
potic governments, in whose working the country has no agency what- 
ever.” That ‘‘ one of these states, comprising nearly a fourth of the Italian 

opulation, belongs to the foreigner, to Austria; the others, some from 

‘amily ties, some from a conscious feebleness, tamely submit to her influ- 
ence ;’’ and that “from this contrast between the actual condition and the 
aspirations of the country, was produced the national party.” The 
author’s argument is, that this national party comprehends the immense 
majority of his fellow-citizens ; “‘ that it has been, and would be now more 
than ever, master at home, were it not for the immediate armed interven- 
tion of a foreign power’’ (Austria). That Italy is the only country in 
Europe deprived “of the right of managing its own business in its own 
way ; the only country in Europe that cannot ask for a common life, a com- 
mon bond, or even a mere partial amelioration of its laws, without a foreign 
army pouring into it, and contesting by brutal force its right to progres- 
sion ; the only country in Europe in which an admitted unanimity of opi- 
nion does not constitute acknowledged right. In this,” says the author, 
“T say that in this there is great injustice—a great crime chargeable on 
European society ; and that it is the duty of every Italian to protest by 
word and deed, through life and through death, against this - great injus- 
tice.” He thus continues :— 

“So Ihave done; so I shall do, You may open my correspondence, or calum- 
niate my life; you may disgrace the land that grants me hospitality by reviving 
the Alien Bill; but I doubt strongly, sir, whether you will ever make me 
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deviate one breadth from the course which my duties as a man and an Italian long 
since marked out; whose consciousness accompanies me wherever I go, and which 
will be in nowise affected by the degree of latitude and longitude under which I 
may find myself.”—P. 78. 

M. Mazzini next proceeds to combat the prevailing error which “ sup- 
poses that every disturbance or outbreak that shows a head in Italy, is 
the result of an organized effort, of a fixed plan, unflinchingly carried out 
by concealed and secret means, and under the direction of certain indivi- 
duals acknowledged as chiefs.” He asserts that in Italy there is no centre 
for aught that agitates, conspires, or is insurrectionary, but that there is 
general discontent, and that from this discontent arise those manifesta. 
tions which from time to time arrest the attention of Europe; that although 
associations do exist in the bosom of the country, “the vastest and most 
dangerous association is that—without union, without organization, with- 
out oaths—of all men of soul, conscious of the evil and desi:ing to see its 
end.” The so-styled chiefs are merely men who understand each other in 
every — in every city; and that even should these chiefs be 
silenced, so long as foreign tyranny remains, there will be no peace in 
Italy—that Italy, which in another place is well called “a vast prison, 
guarded by a certain number of gaolers and gendarmes, supported in case 
of need by the bayonets of men whom we don’t understand, and who don’t 
understand us.”’ 

After relating many cases of detestable tyranny and oppression perpe- 
trated by the usurpers in their attempts to repress this movement, and 
adducing numerous facts to prove that there is a wide-spreading spirit in 
the Italian people impelling them onward to freedom from a foreign yoke, 
the author thus addresses the people of England :— 


“ Before all things, hasten to wipe from your foreheads the burning stain of dis- 
honour that your statesmen have planted there. You have, truckling to the 
foreign absolutist police, in the persons of your statesmen, played the spy for five 
months in most ignoble fashion, on patriots who are seeking to raise from 
Papal- Austrian mad the land in which their mothers live and suffer. Hasten to 
throw off, by blotting from your laws an odious and useless power, all identification 
betwen you and your statesmen, Do not suffer it to be said by the world, that the 
nation which abolished the slavery of the negro, tolerates with indifference the 
slavery of the white; and that besotted with calculations of immediate material 
gain, or blinded by the sordid divisions of political party, she has lost the moral 
sense, or the courage to carry out such inspirations and their logical application.” 


—P. 116. 


After further apostrophizing the English as a people, and expressing his 
conviction that the state of the political affairs of Europe is rapidly chang- 
ing, he continues :— 


“ At a period more or less distant, but inevitable, Spain and Portugal will found 
one Iberian power; Poland will revive, a nucleus for Sclavonian organization ; 
Greece will outstep her existing boundaries, to incorporate all those colonies 
kindred in language and belief; Italy and the southern Sclavonians will cause the 
empire of Austria to vanish: and which statesman of yours occupies his thoughts 
with these configurations of the future, whose signs are already visible on the 
horizon? Which of your statesmen asks himself, what will be the character and the 
power of England when these things come to pass, if revolving in the egotistical circle of her 
policy of a day, she shall have prepared for herself and these new nationalities neither 
homogeneity of tendencies, recollections of gratitude, or germs of sympathy ? 

“ Before this problem, the statesman truly great, and who really loves his 
country, will feel that nothing less is at stake than this alternative—either to 
be — at the summit of the European edifice, or a power of the third rank.”— 
P. 118, 
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As he commenced so the author concludes, by addressing Sir James 
Graham individually :— 

“ As for myself, Sir James, whom you have selected for the object of your diplo- 
matic amiability, all that [ have hitherto written must teach you what I think it 
my duty to do during the years of life that remain to me—to speak, to write, to 
act by every fair means that are or may be in my power, for the emancipation of 
my unhappy country. I have had it said to me, that in affording hospitality, 
England did not intend to grant me the right of labouring on her soil for the well- 
being of my country, for the destruction of a great injustice. I reject such lan- 
guage with all my energies; and in rejecting it, I believe myself to be more Eng- 
lish than those who proffer it. 1 do not believe that the hospitality of England is 
limited to the body of the exile; it is the soui—the soul with all its aspirations to- 
wards the just and the true; with all that constitutes the human being — that she in- 
tended to welcome. Otherwise, the hospitality she is so proud of would be but a 
bitter irony. ‘The man who sets foot on this soil of England is free—free in 
thought, as well as in the instruments God has given him te realize that thought, 
I am using, and I shall use, this privilege; let him who would not do as much for 
his country stand furth and condemn me.”—P. 121. 





Tur Mosaic Workers; a Tale: to which is added Orco; a Tradition. 
Translated from the French of George Sand by E. A. A. 18mo, 
H. G. Clarke and Co. 


Tuis is an original and very beautiful historical tale respecting a class of 
artists whose works are not known in this country, but are admired 
by every one who has visited Italy. The numerous large pictures in St 
Peter's at Rome are (with, we believe, one exception) mosaic copies of 
celebrated paintings by the old masters ; and they are so beautifully exe- 
cuted that a close inspection is requisite to discover that they are not 
highly-finished oil paintings. Even in the climate of Italy, pictures in 
fresco and oil do not preserve their beauty many centuries; whereas 
Mosaic bids defiance to time; it will endure as long as the walls support 
it. For this reason the Italians employ it frequently in their principal 
churches ; and would no doubt employ it still more if it were not difficult 
and expensive. A single large picture is the work of years, and the artists 
are not mere mechanics who can be had without difficulty. Besides pos- 
sessing great skill in a difficult manual art, they must have all those higher 
qualifications which would be required in a painter, who could copy suc- 
cessfully the best pictures of the old masters. The mosaic “masters” of 
Venice are the heroes of this tale; and we may remark that it does not 
eontuin a sentence to which the most fastidious reader could object. 





Aw Inquiry 1nTo THE Nature aNp Course oF Storms IN THE INDIAN 
Ocean Soutn or THE Equator; with a view of discovering their Ori- 
in, Extent, Rotatory Character, Rate and Direction of Progression, 
arometric Depression, and other Concomitant Phenomena. By Alex- 
ander Thom, Surgeon 86th Royal County Down Regt. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1845. 
Mr Reprtetp, of New York, we believe to have been the first who clearly 
defined the theory of the rotatory motion and onward course of hurricanes ; 
which he describes as being “ vast progressive whirlwinds revolving round 
an axis, moving along a determined path.” This theory received consi- 
derable support from the results of Colonel Reid’s researches; and the facts 
adduced by that peer. in his work on ‘ The Law of Storms,’ would 
seem to remove all doubt upon the subject. The well-arranged colleetion 
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of facts now published by Mr Thom entirely confirms the truth of Mr Red- 
field’s theory. Mr Thom was at Port Louis, in the Mauritius, when the 
vessels disabled in the “ Rodriguez Hurricane” of April, 1843, put into 
that port to refit. From an examination of the log-books of these vessels, 
he was enabled to determine the circular direction of the wind during the 
storm, over a space of many hundred miles ; he also, from the data col- 
lected from the logs, constructed a series of twelve diagrams, exhibiting 
the direction of the wind on each day at the different points of the vessel's 
positions. On the general map prefixed to the volume these diagrams 
are laid down; and the foci of the different daily observations occupy ‘a 
regular curving line, extending from latitude 10° S. to the southern tro. 
pic;” with the intermediate distances of the daily foci gradually dimi- 
nishing as the tract diverges from the equator. ‘The general direction of 
the wind round each focus was N., E., S., W., and the daily rate of pro- 
gression of the hurricane, “ about 220 or 230 miles during its early stages,” 
gradually diminishing until near the tropic, when its rate scarcely exceeded 
fifty miles. 

The author treats at considerable length on the circumstances connected 
with the formation of storms in the South Indian Ocean, and the phe- 
nomena developed by them, as well as on aérial ecommotions in general ; 
and ee forward suggestions on the means of avoiding hurricanes, as well 
as of escaping from their influence, should a ship be involved in their 
vortex. ‘lhe book is altogether a valuable contribution to the science of 
meteorology, and to the kind of knowledge which nautical men especiall 
should possess; inasmuch as more exact information on the laws by whic 
these aérial commotions are governed would probably suggest the means 
of escape from their awful influence, which has consigned full many a gal- 
lant barque, with all on board, to the bosom of the deep. 





Letrers or Mary Stuart, QuEEN oF ScoTLAND, SELECTED FROM THE 
‘ Recver. pes Letrres De Marie Stuart ;’ together with the Chrono- 
logical Summary of Events during the Reign of the Queen of Scotland. 
By Prince Alexander Labanoff. Translated, with Notes and an Jntro- 
duction, by William Turnbull, Esq., Advocate. F.R.S. Seot. London: 
Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond street. 1845. 

To one who has only casually glanced at the numerous memoirs, histo- 

ries, and collections of letters relating to one of the most distinguished per- 

sonages of the sixteenth century, it must have appeared that the subject was 
exhausted ; that we knew all that could be known respecting the misfor- 
tunes of the persecuted Mary Stuart ; and consequently, that a new book 
relating to Scotland's fairest Queen, must be superfluous and uncalled for. 

Not so, however, thought the illustrious foreigner who has devoted fourteen 

years to the laborious task of collecting and uniting in one work all 

the letters and documents emanating from Mary, which have hitherto been 
scattered throughout Europe. He hoped by this means to remove the 
veil from certain mysterious events of her life, which her enemies have 
been in the habit of quoting in justification of their attempts to blacken her 
character, while her friends, unable to refute the calumnies in the absence 
of the necessary evidence, have been compelled to content themselves with 
hoping, that in these particulars Mary Stuart was more sinned against 
than sinning. 

In his researches, Prince Labanoff has been eminently successful. To 
the three hundred letters of Queen Mary already known, he has added 
above four hundred and thirty others, the existence of which was perhaps 
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not even suspected, even by those who had them in their collections. 
These discoverics throw a new light on many parts of Mary's life, which 
have hitherto been shrouded in mystery, as well as on events connected 
with the general history of Europe in the sixteenth century. It is, for in- 
stance, now morally certain that Mary was perfectly innocent of any par- 
ticipation in the murder of Darnley, which was compassed by Murray, 
Argyll, Hartly, Bothwell, and other lords, to whom he had rendered himself 
personally obnoxious, and who had previously vainly endeavoured to per- 
suade Mary to divorce him, notwithstanding his ill usage of herself. Her 
marriage with Bothwell, too, seems undoubtedly to have been effected under 
compulsion and circumstances of violence ; he having, at the head of eight 
hundred horsemen, surrounded and taken her prisoner, together with her 
suite, who, with Mary, were conducted to the castle of Dunbar, which she 
was not allowed to leave until she had consented to become the wife of 
Bothwell. This marriage must have been a melancholy affair, according 
to the joint testimony of Du Croc, the French ambassador, and Robert 
Melvil, afterwards Mary’s ambassador to Queen Elizabeth. 

From the evidence afforded by the letters and other documents, there 
can be no doubt that Elizabeth, to whom Mary was an object of deadly 
hatred, was secretly the fomenter of the discord among the Scottish nobles, 
which led to most of the disastrous events of Mary’s reign. She slackened 
not her hand until she had Mary securely in her power. How she used 
that power, and with what generosity her captive relative was treated, 
history and the letters amply unfold. The greatest criminal among the 
meanest of her — pn f scarcely have been subjected to grosser in- 
dignities than was the unfortunate Queen during her lengthened incarcera- 
tion. Destitute frequently of the merest necessaries, surrounded by spies, 
who reported her every word, her letters intercepted, and the very exer- 
cise of charity, in the distribution of alms, denied her—all these indig- 
nities, and many more, did Mary suffer, if not by the express orders, yet 
with the full approval of Elizabeth, who at length crowned the whole by 
taking her unfortunate cousin’s life, 

In Prince Labanoff’s work the seven hundred and thirty letters are 
arranged chronologically ; they are accompanied by notes and illustrations, 
and are preceded by a summary of historical events, extending from the 
date of Mary’s birth, on the 8th of December, 1542, to that of the removal 
of her remains from Peterborough to Westminster Abbey, on the 11th of 
October, 1612, by her son, our James I. This summary is reprinted entire in 
the handsome volume before us, which contains translations of seventy-five 
of the letters and other documents selected from Prince Labanoff’s larger 
work, The frontispiece to the volume is a reduced copy of the graphic 
sketch of Queen Elizabeth dancing before Sir Roger Aston, the original of 
which is at Abbotsford. The scene is equal to anything we have seen in 
‘Punch.’ In the introduction Mr Turnbull has given extracts from 
the ‘ Recueil,’ exhibiting certain incidents connected with Mary's charac- 
ter and sufferings, which do not appear in the letters translated in the 
body of the wetk. Among these extracts is a copy of a proclamation for 
the apprehension of Bothwell, for the two-fold crime of Darnley’s murder, 
and the Queen’s abduction. In one of her letters to La Motte Fénélon, 
Mary speaks of the different modes of faith among the clergy of that day, 
in terms which equally well apply to our own times. 

“ Since then, being in the custody of Lord Shrewsbury, he caused during a Lent, 
to come, almost daily, new ministers, whom I made no objection to hear or chat 
with after their sermons; and, the said Earl of Shrewsbury having kept the most 
learned and most distinguished for the dessert, it fell to the Bishop of Coventry to 
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preach at the end of the holy week, who, among others, can give evidence of 
the account which I gave him of that which I had heard during the said Lent, 
which was, in a word, that of all the said ministers I had not found two who kept 
the same road, but were all medley, and of cifferent opinions on the principal points 
of our faith; so that instead of making me believe a new doctrine, they contirmed 
me in my own, for they delivered them to me in so many fashions, and so 
ill-seasoned to my liking, that if I had felt inclined to change, they would have 
made me lose the relish forit. In two things only I found them agree: the one in 
making invectives, as they procedeed, against the Pope, and the Catholic princes, or 
at least, their most distinguished ministers; the other, in a certain form which 
I understood is prescribed and delivered to them, to pray for the state of this king- 
dom, to which they are bound. As for the rest, according jto my judgment, they 
had among them as many religions as heads.” —P. 15. 


We would willingly, did our space allow it, quote at length many 
of the letters eunehead in this volume, but we the less regret our inability 
to do this, from a conviction that the work itself will ere long be in the 
possession of every one who feels the slightest interest in a course of 
events so intimately connected with the history of our own country. 





CoppEN er La Ligue, ov AGITATION ANGLAISE Pour LA LIBERTE DU 
Commerce. Par M. Fred. Bastiat, Membre du Conseil-général des 
Landes. Paris: Guillaumin, Rue Richelieu, 14. 1845. 


Tue body of M. Bastiat’s valuable work consists of translations of speeches 
delivered by the leading orators of the League, at various meetings of that 
body, from March, 1843, to January, 1845, inclusive. The translations are 
very faithfully executed, and retain much of the spirit and vigour of the 
originals. The work was undertaken with the view of extending and 
popularizing Free Trade principles in France, where, though the friends 
of commercial freedom are numerous, they have no organization—no bond 
of union among themselves. The translations are preceded by an ably- 
written Introduction of ninety-six pages,.wherein the author describes the 
state of public opinion in France with regard to Free Trade ; and states 
that commercial freedom is there considered an Utopian scheme, or some- 
thing worse: that abstractedly the truth of the principle is admitted, and 
it is allowed to look well in theory; but that beyond this point no progress 
is made. Monopoly and party spirit, says the author, have kept France 
in ignorance of the facts which his he is intended to reveal; but he 
expresses his belief that the day is not far distant when France shall be 
roused from her state of voluntary ignorance by the announcement that 
England has broken down all the barriers which separated her from other 
nations; that whereas she formerly possessed fifty colonies, she now has 
but one, and that one the whole world ; that she is willing to trade with 
whoever will trade with her ; that she buys without asking to sell ; in 
short, that England has set free both labour and commerce. Then, he 
continues, it will be asked, “ How hasall this been brought about?” The 
reply will be found in this book. It has been effected by a public discus- 
sion which has been carried on for many years, and simultaneously con- 
ducted in every part of the British dominions, whilst you, Frenchmen, have 
known nothing about it, This is the result of the union of monopoly and 
party spirit ! 

The author then proceeds to show that so far from our political economy 
being founded on a principle of liberty, there is no country where man has 
been so systematically rendered a source of revenue as in England. He 
traces the political and social evils of England to her hereditary aristocracy ; 
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showing that since the law of primogeniture assigns the family estate to 
the eldest son, the younger members must be provided for in some other 
way, but without labour, which, by the aristocracy, is considered a disgrace ; 
hence arises the spoliation of the industrious classes to form a revenue for 
the support of the aristocracy. ‘This spoliation, if carried on abroad, takes 
the name of wars, conquests, and colonies ; if at home, we have taxes, 
places, monopolies. Under this ae of spoliation, well-conceived, and 
energetically carried out, the wealth amassed has enabled the oligarchy to 
pursue a course of national aggrandizement, by subjecting forty-five colonies 
to English rule ; these colonies, in their turn, serve as a pretext for levy- 
ing heavy taxes, raising large armies, and equipping a powerful navy, and 
all for the sake of the younger branches of the aristocracy. ‘The author 
praises the English oligarchy for its ingenuity in carrying on its system of 
spoliation ; since it has employed two words sufficient to gain over to their 
side the classes who bear the burden ; monopoly it has named protection, 
and the colonies, markets for manufactures. And thus, continues the 
author, the legislative proponderance of the British oligarchy is not only a 
sore burden for England, but also a permanent danger to Europe. 

M. Bastiat then gives a summary of the commercial policy of Great 
Britain, in which, of course, the corn laws come in for a considerable share 
of attention : their end, says the author, is the raising the price of home- 
grown wheat; their pretext is the protection of agriculture; and their 
effect to swell the rents of the landlords ; these propositions are fully dis- 
cussed. Itis also shown that England is a loser by her colonies, considered 
as markets for her manufactures. 

After some further remarks on the provision-laws, the author gives a 
concise but luminous and well-written history of the rise, the objects, the 
progress, and operations of the Anti-Corn Law League; and with this 
subject is necessarily connected a summary of the financial and commer- 
cial changes which have been effected during the last few years, and, 
before concluding this division of his Introduction, he speaks in high terms 
of the statesman-like abilities of Sir Robert Peel. 

The state of the newspaper press in France comes in for a full share of 
castigation from our author. He indignantly exposes its venality, and 
declares his belief that to its combination with the monopolists is due the 
ignorance of the great social movement in England, which exists to so 
great an extent in his own country. 

With the characteristic gallantry of the Frenchmen, M. Bastiat defends 
the English ladies from any charge his countrymen may bring against 
them on the score of indelicacy, because they take an active part in the 
League meetings, bazaars, and fétes. He argues, and well too, that 
woman is never out of place when engaged in the cause of humanity ; and 
shows that in her connexion with the League, she is but fulfilling her 
mission in society. 

It will, we trust, be evident, even from this brief and imperfect notice, 
that M. Bastiat’s work is well calculated to aid the dissemination of Free- 
trade principles ; and we doubt not that it will have the effect, in France, 
of gaining over many new adherents to the cause of the League. It is, 
indeed, a valuable addition to the literature of Political Economy ; and 
we heartily wish its author every success in his philanthropic endeavours 
to aid the progress of free commercial intercourse among all the nations 
of the earth. 
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MUSIC. 
‘Tue Granp Pansanprum.’ A Comic Madrigal for five voices. By 
Sophia Dobson Collett. J. A. Novello, 69 Dean street, Soho. 

Tue words selected for this Madrigal are said to have been written by 
Foote the Comedian, as practice for the attainment of a verbal memory. 
They are a set of sentences in a connected form, each the detail of some 
event, but without any association of idea. Thus they are not inaptly 
chosen for this form of composition, which, from its peculiar construction 
has, by repeated instances, accustomed the ear to a dislocation of the 
verbal sense. The music is at once significant of the grotesque gravity, 
and importance without end, of the subject; and at the same time of the 
good promise of the composer as a harmonist. It will be found a valuable 
acquisition to the private circle, as well as to the concert room, where it 
has already been introduced to receive its meed of marked approbation. 
The spirit, freedom, and humour, displayed in the various changes that 
adapt themselves to each whim of the author’s brain, will find welcome 
acceptance with those who appreciate the true significance of the “ Glee,’’ 
as well as of the Madrigal—the bringing mirth, tempered by music, to 
heighten the zest of those social meetings that are becoming more and 
more prevalent from the rapid increase of the admirers of the Art. ‘The 
“‘ Madrigal” is arranged for two trebles, alto, tenor, and bass; the alto 
pavt capable of being sung either by a man or woman’s voice. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Plan of an Improved Income Tax and Real Free Trade ; with an Equitable 
Mode of redeeming the National Debt. By J.S. Buckingham. James 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

Report of the Commission charged to make Experiments on the Marine 

slue at the Port of Toulon. J. Teulon, 57 Cheapside. 

The Emancipation of the Soil, and Free Trade in Land. By a Landed 
Proprietor. John Johnstone, Hunter square, Edinburgh. 


Letters and Depositions of the Students of the School of Design. Somerset 
house. 


Remarks as to Measures calculated to promote the Welfare and improve 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes, and to provide for the Main- 
tenance of the increasing Population, more particularly in Connexion 
with the future Prospects and the Interests of Landed Proprietors and 
Agriculturists. By a Member of the Aristocracy. W. H. Dalton, 
Cockspur street. 

The National Gallery. Observations on the Unfitness of the present Build- 
ing for its purpose, in a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
By Charles Lock Eastlake, R. A., Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Ww. Clowes and Son, Stamford street. 





PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
The Power of the Soul over the Body. By George Moore, M.D. Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Contributions to Vital Statistics. By F.G. P. Neison, F.L.S., &. Hugh 
Cunningham, 193 Strand. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Triumph of Evil. By the Rev. E.Caunter. Edward Churton, Holles 
street. 

Dramatic and other Poems. By the Rey. James Hills. Wm. Curry, jun., 
Dublin. 

German Anthology. By James Clarence Manyan. 2 vols. Wm. Curry, 
jun., Dublin. 

Denham's Poems. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Legends of the Isles and other Poems. By Charles Mackay. W. Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh. 

Sin. A Poem in Three Parts. W. Tait, Edinburgh. 

=e Poems. By Elizabeth Piddocke Roberts, Darton and 
Clarke. 

The Coming of the Mammoth and other Poems. By H. B. Hirst. Phil- 
lips and Sampson, Boston. 

Songs, Ballads, &c. H. 5S. Richardson, Greenwich. 

Croesus, King of Lydia. A Tragedy in Five Acts. Lllustrations. By 
Field Talfourd, Esq. W. Pickering, London. 

King Rene’s Daughter. A Lyric Drama, from the Danish of Hewick 
Hertz. By Jane Frances Chapman. Smith, Elder, and Co. 





RELIGION. 

Four Sermons. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

An Ecclesiastical Biography, alphabetically arranged, containing the lives 
of Ancient Fathers and Modern Divines. By W. IF. Hook, D.D. Parts 
I, 11, 11,1V, V. F. and J. Rivington. 

A Letter of Friendly Remonstrance to the Rev. F. Cakeley, M.A. By an 
English Catholic and Convert. ‘Thomas Richardson and Son, 172 Fleet 
street. 

The Ideal of the English Church. By the Rey. R. Montgomery, M.A. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





ConnecTeD Scripture Lessons; and Monitor's Question Book for Junior 
Classes : with suggestive Notes for additional Questions. By W. W. 
King. Second Edition. Houlston. 

Four sheets, printed in a very large and beautiful type, with-a small Book 

of Questions, by an experienced teacher, who neither advocates nor prac- 

tises the method of teaching by rote. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Spain, Tangier, &c., visited in 1840 and 1841. By X Y Z. Samuel 
Clarke, 13 Pallmall East. 


The Anglo-Indian Passage, Homeward and Outward. By D. L. Richard- 
son. Madden and Malcolm, 8 Leadenhall street. 


We have been compelled, from want: of space, to postpone an article in 
type on the American Exploring Expedition ; with other papers. 











